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On Saturday^ Jane 2, I set out for Scotland^ and 
had promised to pay a Visits in my way^ as I some-* 
times did^ at Soutnill^ in Bedfordshire^ at the hospita-* 
blejnansion of 'Squire. Dilly^ the elder brother of my 
worthy friends, the bodcsellers in the Potdtry. Dr. 
Johnson agreed to be <^ the party this year, with Mr. 
Charles Dillyand me, and to go and see Lord Bute's 
seat at Luton Hoe. He talked little to us in the 
carriage, being chiefly occupied in reading Dr. Wat- 
son's^ second volume of ^' Chemical Essays,*' which 
he liked very well, and his own " Prince of Abyssinia," 
on which he seemed Ut be* intensely fixed ; having 
t<^d us^ that he had not looked at it since it was first 

1 Now Bishop of Llandaff, one of the poorest Bishopricks in this 
Kingdom. His Ijordship has written with much zeal to shew the 
proprie^ of equaiisiing the rerenues of Bi&hops. He has infonned 
us that he has burnt all his Chemical papers. The friends of our 
excellent constitution, now assailed on every side by innovators and 
leveUers, would have, less negretted the suppression of some of hi» 
lioidship^s other writings. 

• VOL. V. B 
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published. I happened te take it out of my pocket 
this day, and he seized upon it with avidity. He 
pointed out to me the following remarkable passage : 
*^ By what means (said the prince) are the Europeans 
thus powerftd ; or why, since they can so easily visit 
Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, cannot the 
Asiaticks and Africans invade their coasts, plant 
colonies* in their ports, and give laws to their natural 
'princes? The same wind that carried them back 
wpuld bring us thither." — " They are more powerful, 
sir, than we (answered Imlack), because they are 
wiser. Knowledge will always predominate over ig- 
norance, as man governs the other animals. But why 
their knowledge is n^re than ours, I know not what 
reason can be given, but the unsearchable will of the 
Supreme Being." He said, ^^ This, sir, no man can 
explain otherwise." 

We stopped at Welwin, where I wished much^ to 
see, in company with Johnson, the residence of the 
aathoor of *' Night Thoughts," which was then pos- 
sessed by his son, Mr. Young. Here some address 
was requisite, for I was not acquainted with Mr. 
Young, and had I proposed to Dr.* Johnson that we 
i^ould send to him, he would have checked my wish, 
and perhaps been o^ended. I therefore concerted with 
Mr. Dilly, that I should steal away from Dr. Johnson 
and him, and try what reception I could procure from 
Mr. Young ; if unj&vourable, nothing was to be said ; 
but if agreeable, I should return and notify it to themi 
I hastened to Mr. Young's, found he was at home; 
sent in word that a gentleman desired to wait upon 
him, and was shewn into a parlour, where he and a 
young lady, his daughter, were sitting. He appeared 
to be a plain, civil, country gentleman ; and when I 

1 [The Phoenidans and Caithaginiaiis did plant cohnkB in 
Europe. K.] 
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beeped pardon for presuming to trouble hkn^ but that 
I wished much to see his place, if he would give me 
leave; he behaved very courteously, and answered^ 
'^ By all means, sir : we are just going to drink tea ; 
will you sit down ?" I thanked him, but said, that 
Dr. Johnson had come with me from London, aiKl I 
must return to the inn to drink tea with him ; that 
my name was 'Boswell, I had travelled with him in 
the Hebrides. " Sir (said he), I should think it a 
^reat honour to see Dr. Johnson here. Will you 
idlow me to send for him ?" Availing myself of this 
opening, I said that '^ I would go myself and bring 
him, wh^i he* had drunk tea ; he knew nothing of my 
calling here." Having been thus successful, I hastened 
back to the inn, and informed Dr. Johnson that " Mr. 
Young, son of Dr. Young, the authour of 'Night 
Thoughts,* whom I had just left, desired to have the 
hobour of seeing him at the house where his father 
lived.** Dr. Johnston luckily made no inquiry how 
this invitation had arisen, but agreed to go, and when 
we entered Mr. Young's parlour, he addressed him 
with a very polite bow^ " Sir, I had a curiosity to 
come, and see this place. I had the honour to know 
that great, man, your father." We went into the 
garden, where we found a gravel walk, on each side 
of which was a row of trees, planted by Dr. Youngp, 
which formed a hands<Hne Gothick arch ; Dr. John- 
son called it a fine grove. I beheld it with reverence. 
We sat some time in the summer-house, on the 
outside wall of which was inscribed, " Ambulanici in 
horto audiebant vocem Des/*' and in reference to a 
brook by which it is situated, " Vivendi rect^ qui 
prorogat horam" &c. I said to Mr. Young, that I 
nad been told his &ther was cheerful. " Sir (said he), 
he was too well-bred a man not to be cheerful in com- 
pany ; but he was gloomy when alone. He never was 
cheerful after my mother's deaths and he had met with 
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many disappointments/' Dr. Johnson observed to 
me afterwards^ ^^That thi&was no favourable account 
of Dr. Young; for it is not becoming in a man to 
have so little acquiescence in the ways of Providence^ 
as to be gloomy because he has not obtained as much 
preferment as he expected ; nor to continue gloomy 
for the loss of his wife. Grief has its time.'* The 
fast part of this censure was the(»*etically made. 
Practically, we know that grief for the loss of a wife 
may be continued very long in proportion as affection 
lias been sincere. No man knew this better than 
Dr. Johnson. 

We went into the church, and lookedTat the monu- 
ment erected by Mr. Young to his father. Mr. Young 
mentioned an anecdote, that his father had received 
several thousand pounds of subscription-money for his 
" Universal Passion," but had lost it in the South-sea. ^ 
Dr. Johnson thought this must be a mistake ; for he 
had never seen a subscription-book. 

(JpCHi the road we talked of the uncertainty of 
pr6fit with which authours and booksellers engage in 
the publication of literary works. Johnson. " My 
judgement I have found is no certain rule as to the 
sale of .a book." Bos well. ^' Pray, sir, have you 
been much plagued with authours sending you their 
works to revise }" Johnson. '^ No, sir^ I have been 
thought a sour surly fellow." Boswell. '^ Very 
lucky for you, sir, — ^in that respect.'*, I must how- 
ever observe, that notwithstanding what he now said^ 
which he no doubt imagined at the time to be the 
iact, there was, perhaps, no man who more frequently 
yielded to the solicitations even of very obscure 
authours, to read their manuscripts, or more liberally 
assisted them with advice and correction. 

1 [This assertion is disproved by a comparison of dat^. The 
first four satires of Young were published in 1725. The Souths 
sea scheme (which appears to be meant) was in 1720^ M.] 
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He found himself ra-y happy at 'Squire Dilly's, 
where there is always almndaiioe of excellent fare, 
and hearty welcome. 

On Sunday^ June S, we all went to Southill churchy 
which is very near to Mr. Dilly's house. It being the 
first Sunday of the months the holy sacrament was 
administered; and I staid to partake of it. When I 
came aflterwards into Dr. Johnson's room^ he said, 
** You did right to stay and receive the communion ; 
I had not thought of it." This «eemed to imply that 
he did not choose to approach the altar without a 
previous privation; as to which good men entertain 
different opinions; some holding that it is irreverent 
to partake of that ordinance without considerable 
premeditation; others^ that whoever Is a sincere 
Christian, and in a proper frame of mind to discharge 
any other ritual duty of our religion, may, without 
ficruple, discharge this most solemn one. A middle 
notion I believe to be the jnst one, which is, that 
communicants need not think a long train of prepara- 
tory forms indispensably necessary; but neither should 
they rashly ana lightly venture upon so awful and 
mysterious an institution. Christians must judge 
each for himself, what degree of retirement and self- 
examination is necessary upon each occasion. 

Being in a frame of mmd which, I hope for the 
fdicity of human nature, many experience,*— in fine 
weather, — at the country house of a ^end, — consoled 
and elevated by pious exercises, — I expressed myself 
with an unrestramed fervour to my " Guide, Philo- 
sopher, and Friend ;" ^' My dear sir, I would fain be 
a good man ; and I am very good now, I fear GoDj 
■and honour the King ; I wish to do no ill, and to be 
benevolent to all mankind.'' He looked at me with 
A benignant indulgence ; but took occasion to give me 
wise and salutary canition. " Do not, sir, accustom 
yourself to trust to impressions. There is a middle 

n 3 
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stiitc of mind between conviction and hypocria^^ of 
>rhich many are conscious. By trustmg to impresk 
sions; a man may gradually come to yield to them, 
9.nd at length be subject to them^ so as not to be a 
free agents or what is the same thing in effect^ to 
suppose that he is net a free agent. A man who is 
in that state^ should not be suffered to live ; if he 
declares he cannot help acting in a particular way, 
and is irresistibly impelled, there can be no confidence 
in bim> no more than in a tiger. But, sir, no man 
believes himself to be impelled irresistibly ; we know 
that he who says he believes it^ lies. Favourable im.» 
•pressions at particular moments^ as to the state of our 
souls^ may be deceitful and dangerous. In genera) 
no man can be sure of his acceptance with God; 
some^ indeed, may have it revealed to them. St. 
Paul, who wrought miracles, may have had a miracle 
wrought on. himself, and may have obtained super- 
natural assuraoce (^pardon, and mercy, and beatitude ; 
yet St. Paul, though he expresses strong hope, also 
expresses fear, lest having preached to others, he 
himf .^If should be a cast-away." 

'ihe opnion of a learned .Bishop of our acquaint-i 
ance, as to their being merit in religious £iith, being 
mentioned j^Johnson. " Why yes, sir, the most lif 
centious man, were hell open before him, would not 
take the most beautiful strumpet to his arms. We 
pnust, as the Apostle says, live by faith, not by sight." 

I talked to him of original sin,^ in consequence of 

1 Dr. Ogden, in his secQBd sermon '' On the Articles of the 
Chrisdan FMth,^' with admirable acuteness thas addresses the op- 
posers of thatBoctrine, which accounts for the confusion, sin, and 
misery, which we find in this life : ^*' It would be severe in Ood, 
you think, to degrade us to such a sad state as this, for the 
pfFence of our firstparents : but you can allow him to place us in 
it without any in^cement. Are our calamities lessened for not 
being ascribed to Adam ? If your condition be unhappy, is it not 
still unhappy, whatever was the occasion ? vnih the aggravation 
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the (all of man^ and of the atonement made by our 
iSaviour. After some conversation^ which he desired 
me to rem^nber^ he^ at my request^ dictated to me 
«s follows : 

'^ With respect to original sin, the inquiry is not 
necessary ; for whatever is the cause of human cor- 
inption^ men are evidently and confessedly so corrupt^ 
that all- the laws of heaven and earth are insufficient 
to restrain them from crimes. 

*' Whatever difficulty there may be in the concep- 
tion of vicarious punishments^ it is an o]»nion which 
has had possession of mankind in all ages. There is 
no nation that has not used the practice of sacrifices. 
Whoever^ therefore^ denies the propriety of vicarious 
punishments^ holds an opinion which the sentiments 
and practice of mankind have contradicted^ from the 
beginning of the world. The great sacrifice for the 
sins of mankind was offered at the death of the 
Messiah^ who is called in scripture^ ^ The Lamb of 
OoD, £hat taketh away the sins of the world.' To 
judge of the reasonableness of t)ie scheme of redemp- 
tion^ it must be considered as necessary to the govern^ 
ment of the universe^ that God should make known 
his perpetual and irreconcileable detestation of moral 
evH. He might indeed punish^ and punish only the 
•offenders ; but as the end of punishment is not revenge 
of €rimes^ but propagation of virtue^ it was more be- 
coming the Divine clemency to find another manner 
of proceedings less destructive to man, and at least 
eqiially powerful to promote goodness. The end of 
punishment is to reclaim and warn. That punish- 
ment will both reclaim and wam^ which shews evi- 
dently such abhorrence of sin in God^ as may deter 
us from it, or strike us with dread of vengeance when 

of ibis reflection, that if it was as good as it was at first designed, 
there seems to be somewhat the less reason to look for its amend- 
ment.*' 
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we have oommitted it. This is effected by vicarious 
punishment. Nothing eould more testify the op- 
position between the nature of Goo and moral eiril^ or 
more amply display his justice^ to men and angels^ to 
all orders and successions of beings^ than that it was 
necessary fpr the highest and purest nature^ even for 
Divinity itself^ to pacify the demands of vengeance, 
by a painful death ; of which the natural effect will 
be, that when justice is appeased, there is a proper 
place for the exercise of mercy ; and that such pro- 
pitiation shall supply, in some degree, the imperfec- 
tions of our obedience, and the inefficacy of our re- 
pentance : for, obedience and repentance, such as we 
can perform, are still necessary. Our Saviour has 
told us, that he did not come to destroy the law but 
to fulfil: to fulfil the typical law, by the perform- 
ance of what those types had foreshewn; and the 
mor^ law, by precepts of greater purity and higher 
exaltation." 

' [Here he said, '^ Gtod bless you with it." I ap- 
knowledged myself much obliged to him; but I 
begged that he would go on as to the propitiation 
being the chief object of our most holy faith. He 
then dictated this one other paragraph.] 

'^ The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is, that of 
an universal sacrifice, and perpetual propitiation* 
Other prophets only proclaimed the will and the 
threatenings of God« Christ satisfied his justice." 

The Reverend Mr. Palmer,* Fellow of Queen's 

1 This unfortunate person, whose full name was Thomas Fysche 
Pahner, afterwards went to Dundee, in Scotland, where he offici- 
ated as minister to a congr^ation of the sect who call themselves 
Unitarians^ from a notion that they distinctively worship one 
God, hecause they deny the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity. 
They do not advert that the great hody of die Christian Church in 
maintaining that mystery, maintain also the UaUy of the Goj>- 



College, Cambridge^ dined with us. He expressed 
a wish that a better provision were made for parish* 
clerks. Johnson. '* Yes^ sir, a parish-derk should 
be a man who is able to make a wiil> or write a letter 
for any body in the parish." 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo*s notion' that the 
andent Egyptians, with all their learning, and all 
their arts, were not only black, but woolly-haired. 
Mr. Palmer asked how did it appear upon examining 
the mummies ? Dr. Johnson approved of this test. 

Although upon most occasions I never heard a more 
strenuous advocate for the advantages of wealth than 
Dr. Johnson, he this day, I know not from what 
caprice, took the other side. '^ I have not observed 
{said he) that men of very large fortunes enjoy any 
thing extraordinary that makes happiness. What 
has the Duke of Bedford ? What has the Duke of 
Devonshire? The only great instance that I have 
ef er known of the enjoyment of wealth was, that of 
Jamaica Dawkins, who going jto visit Palmyra, and 

HEAD : ihe " TmwiTY in Ukitt ! — three persons and okb 
God." The Church humbly adores the Divinity as exhibited 
in the holy Scriptures. The Unitarian sect vainly presumes to 
comprehend and define the Alhightt. Mr. rafmer having 
heated his mind with political speculations, became so much dis- 
satisfied with our exodlent Constitution, as to compose, publish, 
and circulate writings, winch were found to be so seditious and 
dangerous, that upon being found guilty by a Jury, the Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland sentenced him to transportation for fourteen 
years. A loud clamour against this sentence was made by some 
31 embers of both Houses of Parliament ; but both Houses ap- 
proved of it by a great majority; and he was conveyed to the 
settlement for convicts in New SoiMh Wales. 

{Mr. T. F. Palmer was of Queen's College, in Cambridge, 
where he Cook the degree of Master of Arts in 1772, and that of 
S. T. B. in 17^1* lie died on his return from Botany Bay, in the 
year 1803. M.] 

1 Taken from Herodotus. 
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heariiig that the way was iiifel»ted by robbers> hired 
a troop of Turkish horse to guard him." 

Dr. Gibbons^ the Dissenting minister^ being men- 
tioned^ he said, '^ I took to Dr. Gibbons." And ad* 
dressing himself to Mr. Charles Dilly, added, '' I shall 
be glad to see him. Tell him, if he'll call on me, and 
dawdle over a dish of tea in an afternoon, I shall take 
it kind." 

The Be^erend Mr. Smith, Vicar of Southill, a very 
respectable man, with a very agreeable family, sent an 
invitation to us to drink tea. I remarked Dr. John- 
son's very respectful politeness. Though always fond 
of changing the scene, he said, '^ We must have Mr. 
Dilly's leave. We cannot go from your house, sir, 
without your permission." We all went, and were 
well satisfied with our visit. I however remember 
nothing particular, except a nice distinction which 
Dr. Johnson made with respect to the power oi 
memory, maintaining that forgetfulness was a man's 
own fault. " To remember and to recollect (said he), 
are different things. A man has not the power to 
recollect what is not in his mind ; but when a thing 
is in his mind he may remember it." 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning back on 
a chair, which a little before I had perceived to be 
broken, and pleading forgetfulness as an excuse. 
^^Sir (said he), its being broken was certainly in. 
your mind." 

When I observed that a housebreaker was in general 
very timorous ;— Johnson. *^' No wonder, sir ; he is 
afraid of being shot getting inio a house, or hanged 
when he has got out of it."" 

He told us, that he had in one day written six sheets 
of a translation from the French ; adding, '^ I should 
be glad to see it now. I wish that I had copies of all 
the pamphlets written against me, as it is said Pope 
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had. Had I known tbat I should make so niu6h 
noise in the world, I should have heen at pains to 
collect them. I believe there is hardly a day in 
which there is not something about me in the news- 
papers.** 

On Monday^ June 4*, we all went to Luton-Hoe^ 
to see Lord Bute's magnificent seat, for which I had 
€>btained a ticket. As we entered the park, I talked 
in a high style of my old friendship with Lord 
Mountstuart, and said, " I ^all probably be much 
at this place.** The Sage, aware of human vicissi- 
tudes, gently checked me : '^ Don't you be too sure 
of that." He made two or three peculiar observa* 
tions ; as when shewn the botanical garden, " Is not 
every garden a botanical garden ?" . When told that 
there was a shrubbery to the extent of several miles: 
^' That is making a very foolish use of the ground ; 
a little of it is very well." When it was proposed that 
we should walk on the pleasure-ground ; " Don't let 
us fatigue ourselves. Why should we walk there^ 
Here's a fine tree, let's get to the top of it." But 
upon the whole, he was very much pleased. He said; 
'^ This is one of the places I do not regret having 
come to see. It is a very stately place, indeed ; in 
the house magnificence is not sacrificed to convenience, 
nor convenience to magnificence. The library is very 
splendid ; the dignity of the rooms is very great ; and 
the quantity of pictures is beyond expectation, be- 
yond hope." 

It happened without any previous concert, that we 
visited the seat of Lord Bute upon the King's birth« 
day ; we dined and drank his Majesty^s he^th at an 
inn, in the village of Luton. 

Ill the evening I put him in mind of his prcnnise to 
favour me with a copy of his celebrated Letter to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, and he was at last pleased to 
comjrfy with this •earnest request, by dictating it to 
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me from hia memory; foi^ he believed that he himself 
had no copy. There was an animated glow in his 
countenance while he thus recalled his high-minded 
indignation. 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the 
Court of Session, in which I was Counsel. The 
Society of Procurators, or Attornies, entitled to prac- 
tise in the inferiour courts at Edinburgh, had ob- 
tained a royal charter, in which they had taken care 
to have their ancient designation of Procurators 
changed into that of Solictors, from a notion, as they 
supposed, that it was more genteel; and this new 
title they displayed by a publick advertisement for a 
General Meeting at tneir Hall. 

It has been said, that the Scottish nation is not 
distinguished for humour; and, indeed, what hap- 
pened on this occasion may in some degree justify 
the remark ; for although tnis society had contrived 
to make themselves a very prominent object for the 
ridicule of such as might stoop to it, the only joke to 
which it gave rise, was the following paragraph, sent 
to the newspaper called ^' The Caledonian Mercury ^ 

*^ A correspondent informs us, that the. Worshipful 
Society of Chaldeans, Cadies, or, Run^iing^ Stationers 
of this city are resolved, in imitation, and encouraged 
by the singulai* success of their brethren, of an equally 
respectable Society, to apply for a Charter of their 
Privileges, particularly of the sole privilege of pro- 
curing, in the most extensive sense' of the word, 
exclusive of chairmen, porters, penny-post men, an4 
jother inferiour ranks; their brethren the R — v — l 
S — ^LL — RS, alias P — c — rs, before the inferiour 
Courts of this City, always excepted. 

'^ Should the Worshipml Society be successful, they 
are farther resolved not to be puffed up thereby, h\ik 
to demean themselves with more equanimity and 
decency than their R-y4, learned, and very modest 



brethren above mentioned have done, upon their iate 
dignification and exaltation." 

A majority of the members of the Society prose- 
cuted Mr. Robertson, the publisher of the paper, for 
damages ; and the iirst judgeinent of the whole Court 
very wisely dismissed the action : Solventur risu tO" 
buke, tu misstis abibis. But a new trial or review was 
granted upon a petition, according to the forms in 
Scotland. This petition I was engag^ to answer, 
and Dr. Johnson, with great alacrity, furnished me 
this evening with what follows : 

" All injury is either of the person, the fortune, or 
the fame. Now it is a certain thing, it is proverbi- 
ally known, that a jest breaks no bones. They never 
have gained half-a-crown less in the whole profession 
since this mischievous paragraph has appeared ; and^ 
as to thei> reputation. What is their reputation but 
an instrument of getting money ? If, therefore, they 
bare lost no money, the question upon reputation may 
be answered by a very old position, — De minimis non 
curat Prietor. 

** Whether there was, or was not, an animus inju» 
riandi, is not worth inquiring, if no injuria can be 
proved. But the tfuth is, there was no animus inju- 
riandi. It was only an animus irritandi,^ which, 
bappening to bo exercised upon a genus irritabile, 
produced unexpected violence of resentment. Their 
-irritability arose only from an opinion of their own 
importance, and their delight in their n^w exaltation. 
'What might have been borne by a Procurator could 
not be borne by a Solicitor, Your Lordships well 
know, that honores mutant mores. Titles and dig- 
nities play strongly on the fancy. As a madman is 
apt to think himself grown suddenly great, so he that 

1 Mr. Robertson altered this word to Joean(2i, he having fimnd 
in Blackstone that to irritate is acttonabfe. 

VOL. V, c 
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grows suddenly great is apt to borrow a little from 
the madman. To co-operate with their resentment 
would be to promote their phrensy ; nor is it possible 
to guess to what they might proceed, if to the new 
title of Solicitor^ should be added the elation of victory 
and triumph. 

'' We consider your Lordships as the protectors of 
our rights, and the guardians of our virtues; but 
believe it not included in your high office, that you 
should flatter our vices, or solace our vanity ; and, as 
vanity only dictates this prosecution, it is humbly 
hoped your Lordships will dismiss it. 

" If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, to 
lessen another*8 reputation, is to be punished by a ju- 
dicial sentence, what punishment can be sufficiently 
severe for him who attempts to diminish the reputa- 
tion of the Supreme Court of Justice^ by redaiming 
upon a cause already determined, without any change 
in the state of the question? Does it not imply 
hopes that the Judges will change their opinion ? 1$ 
not uncertainty and inconstancy in the highest degree 
disreputable to a Court? Does it not suppose, that 
the former judgement was temerarious or negligent ? 
Does it not lessen the confidence of the publick? 
Will it not be said, that jus est atU incognitum^ aut 
vagumf and will not the consequence be drawn, 
mtsera est servitus f Will not the rules of action be 
obscure ? Will not he who knows himself wrong to- 
day, hope that the Courts of Justice will think him 
right to-morrow ? Surely, my Lords, these are at- 
tempts of dangerous tendency, which the Solicitors, 
as men versed in the law^ should have foreseen and 
avoided. It was natural for an ignorant printer to 
appeal from the Lord Ordinary; but from lawyers, 
the descendants of lawyers, who have practised, for 
three himdred years, and have now raised themselves 
to a higher denomination, it might be expected, that 



they ^ould know Uie reverenoe due to a judicial de- 
terminatioii ; and^ having been once dismissed^ sliould 
«t down in silence." 

I am ashamed to mention^ that the Court, by a 
phirality of voices, without having a single additional 
circumstance before them, reversed their own judge^ 
tnent, made a serious matter of this duU and foofii^ 
joke, and adjudged Mr. Robertson to pay to the 
Society five pounds (sterling money) and costs of 
suit. The oecision will seen strange to Engliah 
lawyers. 

On Tuesday, June 5, Johnson was to return to 
London. He was very pleasant at breakfast ; I men- 
tioned a friend of mine Imving resolved never to marry 
a pretty woman. Johkson. '^ Sir, it is a very foolisn 
resolution to resolve not to marry a pretty woman. 
Beauty is of itself very estimable. No, sir, I would 
prefer a pretty woman^ imless there are objections 
to her. A pretty woman may be foolish ; a pretty 
woman may be wicked ; a pretty woman may not like 
me. But there is no such danger in marrying a 
pretty woman as is apprehended ; she will not be per- 
secuted if she does not invite peroecution. A pretty 
womsm, if she has a mind to be wicked, can find a 
Madier way than anotheir ; and that is all." 

I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly's diaise to Shefibrd, 
where talking of Lord Bute's never going to Scotland, 
he said, " As an Englishman, I should wish all the 
Scotch gentlemen should be educated in England; 
Scotland would become a province ; they would spend 
all their rents in England.* * This is a subject of much 
consequence, and much delicacy. The advantage of 
an English education is unquestionably very great to 
Scotch gentlemen of talents and ambition ; and re- 
gular visits to Scotland, and perhaps other means, 
might be effectually used to prevent them from being 
totelly estranged from their native country, any more 
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than a Cumberland or Northumberland gentleman^ 
who has been educated in the South of England. I 
own^ indeed^ that it is no small misfortime for Scotch 
gentlemen^ who have neither talents nor ambition^ to 
be educated in England^ where they may be perhaps 
distinguished only by a nick-naine> lavish their for- 
tune in giving expensive entertainments to those who 
iaugh at them^ and saunter about as mere idle insig« 
nificant hangers-on even ujpon the foolish great; 
when if they had been juoiciously In'ought up at 
iiome^ they might have been comfortable and credit- 
able members of'society. 

At Shefford I had another affectionate parting from 
my revered friend^ who was taken up by the Bedford 
coach and carried to the metropolis. I went with 
Messieurs Dilly^ to see some Mends at Bedford; 
dined with the officers of the militia of the county^ 
and next day proceeded on my journey. 



cc 



TO BENNET LANaTON^ ESQ. 



" DEAR SIR, 

'^ How welcome your account of yourself and 
your invitation to your new house was to me> I need 
not tell you, who consider our friendship not only 9» 
formed by choice, but as matured by time. We have 
been now long enough acquainted to have many 
images in common, and therefore to have a source of 
conversation which neither the learning nor the wit 
of a new companion can supply. 

*^ My Lives are now published ; and if you will tell 
me whither I shall send them, that they may come 
to you, J will take care that you shall not be \vithout 
them. 

- '* You will, perhaps, be glad to hear, that Mrs. 
Thrale is disincumbered of her brewhouse; and that 
it seemed to the purchaser so far from an evil, that 
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he was content te give for it an hundred and thirty- 
five thousand pounds. Is the nation ruined? 

'' Please to make my respectful compliments to 
Lady Rothes, and keep me in the memory of all the 
little dear family, particularly Mrs. Jane. 

" I am, sir, 
** Your affectionate humble siervant, 
« Bolt-court, June 16, 17«1." " Sam. Johnson." 

Johnson's charity to the poor was uniform and ex- 
tensive, both from inclination and principle. He not 
only bestowed liberally out of his own purse, but what 
is more difficult as weU as rare, would beg from others, 
when he had proper objects in view. This he did 
judiciously as well as humanely. Mr.Thilip Metcalfe 
tells me, that when he has asked him for some money 
for persons in distress, and Mr. Metca}fe has offered 
what Johnson thought too much, he insisted on 
taking less, saying, ** No, no, sir; we must not 
pamper them." 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's executors^ for the following note, which 
was found among his papers after his death, and 
which, we may presume, his unaffected modesty pre- 
vented him from communicating to me with the other 
letters from Dr. Johnson with which he was pleased 
to frimish me. However slight in itself, as it does 
honour to that illustrious painter, and most amiable 
man, I am happy to introduce it. 

"to sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

" It was not before yesterday that I received 
your splendid benefaction. To a nand so liberal in 

c3 
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distributing, I hofic nobody will envy the power of 
acquiring. > 

" I am, dear sir, 
" Your obliged and most humble servant, 
" June 23, 1781." " Sam. Johnson." 



" TO THOMAS ASTLE, ESQ* 
" SIR, 

'' I AM ashamed that you have been forced to 
call so often for your books, but it has been by no 
fault on either side. They have never been out of 
my hands> nor have I ever been at home without 
seeing you ; for to see a man so skilful in the anti- 
quities of my country, is an opportunity of improve- 
ment not willingly to be missed. 

" Your notes on Alfred' appear to me very judi- 
cious and accurate, but they are too few. . Many 
things familiar to you^ are unknown to me, and t(» 
most others ; and you must not think too favourably 
of yox^r readers; by supposing them knowing, you 
will leave them ignorant. Measure of land, and value 
of money, it is of great importance to state with care. 
Had the Saxons any gold coin ? 

" I have much curiosity after the manners and 
transactions of the middle ages, but have- wanted 
/either diligence or opportunity, or both. You, sir, 
have great opportunities, and I wish you both dili- 
gence and success. 

" I am, sir, &c. 
" July 17, 1781." " Sam. Johnson." 



The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr. 

I The Will of King Alfred, aUuded to in thin letter, from the 
orijpnal Saxon, in the library of Mr. Astlc, ha« been printed at the 
expense of the University of Oxford. 
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Bamer^s own words. '* Dr. Barney related to Dr. 
JohnsoD the partiality which his writings had exf ited 
in a frigid of Dr. Barney s, the late Mr. Bewley, 
weD known in NorMk hy the name of the PkUosopher 
qfMassinghamf who, mm the RamUers and Plan 
<if his Dictionary, and long before the authour*8 fame 
was established by the Dictionary itself, or any other 
work, had conceived such a reverence for hitn, that 
he earnestly begged Dr. Bumey to give him the cover 
of the first letter he had recdved from him, as arelick 
of so estimaUe a writer. This was in 1755. In 
1760, when Dr. Bumey visited Dr. Johnson at the 
Temple in London, where he bad then Chambers, he 
happened to arrive there before he was up ; and being 
shewn into the room where he was to breakiast, find- 
ing himself alone, he examined the contents of the 
apartment, to try whether he coold undiscovered steal 
any thing to send to his friend Bewley, as another 
rebck of the admirable Dr. Johnson. But finding 
nothing better to his purpose, he cut some bristles otf 
his hesoth-broom, and enclosed them in a letter to his 
country enthusiast, who received them with due re- 
verence. The Doctor was so sensible of the honour 
done him by a man of genius and science, to whom he 
was an utter stranger, that he said to Dr. Burney, 
^ Sir, there is no man possessed of the smallest portion 
of modesty, but must be fiattered with the admiration 
of such a man. FU give him a set of my Lives, if he 
will do me the honour to accept of them.' In this he 
kept his word ; and Dr« Bumey had not only the 
pleasure of gratifying his friend with a present more 
worthy of his acceptance than the segment from the 
hearth-broom, but toon after introducing him to Dr. 
Johnson himself in Bolt-court, with whom he had the 
satisfaction of conversing a considerable time, not a 
fortnight before his death; which happened in St. 
Martin's-street, during his visit to Dr. Burney, in 
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the house where the great Sir Isaac Newton had lived 
and died before." 

In one of his little memorandum books is the fol- 
lowing minute : 

*' August 9> S P. M. ffitat. 72, in the summer-hous^ 
at Streatham. 

^' After innumerable resolutions formed and neg- 
lected^ I have retired hither, to plan a life of greater 
diligence, in hope that I may yet be use^l, and be 
daily better prepared to appcfar before my Creator 
and my Judge^ from whose, infinite mercy I humbly 
call for assistance and support. 
My purpose is. 

To pass eight hours every day in some serious 
employment. 

'' Having prayed, I purpose to employ the next 
six weeks upon tlie Italian language, for my settled 
study/' 

How venerably pious does he appear in these mo- 
ments of solitude, and how spirited are his resolutions 
for the improvement of his mind^ even in elegant 
literature, at a very advanced period of life, and when 
afflicted with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lich- 
field, and, Ashbourne, for which very good reasons 
might be given in the conjectural yet positive man* 
ner of writers, who are proud to account for every 
event which they relate* He himself, however, says, 
'^ The motives of my journey I hardly kno\f ; I 
omitted it last year, and am not willing to miss it 
again." ^ But some good considerations arise, amongst 
which ifl the kindly recollection of Mr. Hector, sur- 
geon,, of Birmingham. ^^ Hector is likewise an old 
&iend, the only companion of my childhood that 
passed through the school with me. We have always 

1 Pi^eM'altd Meditations, p. 201. 
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loved one another ; perhaps we may be made better 
by some serious conversation^ of which however I have 
no distinct hope." 

He savs too, " At Lichfield, my native place, I 
liepe to skew a good example by frequent attendance 
on public wor^ip." 

My correspondence with him during the rest of 
^iJiis year was, I know not why, very scanty, and all 
on my side. I wrote him one letter to introduce Mr. 
Siaclair (now Sir John), the member for Caithness, 
to his acquaintance ; and informed him in another, 
that my wife had again beetf affected with alarming 
symptoms of illness. 

In 1782, his complaints increased, and the history 
of his life this year^is little more than a mournful re- 
cital of the variations of his illness, in the midst of 
which, however, it will appear from his letters, that 
the powers of his mind were in no degree impaired. 

" TO JAMES BOS WELL, ESQ. 
" BEAR SIR, 

^^ I SIT down to answer your letter on the same ' 
dsty in which I received it, and am pleased that my 
mt letter of the year is to you. No man ought to 
be at ease wliiie he knows himself in the wrong ; and 
I have not satisfied myself with my long silence. The 
letter* relating to Mr. Sinclair, however, was, I be- 
lieve, never brought. 

'^ My health has been tottering this last year : and 
I can givie no very laudable account of my time. I 
am always hoping to do better than I have ever 
hitherto clone. 

" My journey to Ashboiu'ne and Staffordshire was 
not pleasant; fur what enjoyment has a sick man 
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visiting the sick ?•— Shall we ever bave another frolick 
like our journey to the Hebrides ? 

'^ I hope that dear Mrs. Boswell will surmount her 
complaints ; in losing her you wUl lose your anchor^ 
and be tost, without stability, by the waves of life.* 
I wish both her and you very many years, and very 
happy. 

'^ For some months past I have been so withdrawn 
from the world, that I can send you nothing par- 
ticular. All your friends, however, are well, and 
will be glad of your returif to London. I am, dear 
sir, 

'^ Yours most affectionately, 
*« January 6,*1782." ^' Sam. Johnson." 



At a time when he was less able than he had onoe 
been to sustain a shodk, he was suddenly deprived of 
Mr. Levett, which event he thus communicated to 
Dr. Lawrence. 



" SIR, 



ce 



Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who was last 
night eminently cheerful, died this morning. The 
man who lay in the same room, hearing an uncommon 
noise, got up and tried to make him speak, but with- 
out effect. He then called Mr. Holaer, the apothe- 
cary, who, though when he came he thought him 
dead, opened a vein, but could draw no blood. So 
has ended the long life oi a very useful and very 
blameless man. I am, sir, 

*^ Your most humble servant, 

" Jan. 17, 1782." '' SaM. JoHNSO^." 

1 The truth of this has been proved by sad experience* 
[Mi8.Bosweia died June 4, 1789. M.] 
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In one of his memorandum-books in my possession^ 
is the following entry: '' January 20, Sunaay. Ro- 
bert Levett was buried in the church-yard of Bride- 
well^ between one and two in the afternoon. He died 
on Thursday 17j about seven in the morning, by an 
instantaneous death. He was an old and feithful 
friend; I have known him from about 46. Com^ 
mendavi. May God have mercy on him. May he 
have mercy on me." 

Such was Johnson's affectionate regard for Levett,* 
that he honoured his memory with the following 
pathetick verses : 

"" Cokdemn'd to Hope's dehuiTe mine, 
Ab on we toil fram day to day. 
By sadden faibiBt or .slow de^ne 
Our social eomforts drop away. 

Wdl try'd through many a vaiying year. 

See Levett to the grave descend ; 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 

Of eireiy friendless name the fiiend. 

Yet still he fills affection's eye. 

Obscurely wise, and coarsely Idnd, 
Nor, letter'd arrogance,^ deny 

Thy praise to merit unrefin'd. 

When fiunting Nature call'd for aid. 
And hor'UDg Death prepared the blow, 

fliB vigorous remedy display'd 
The power of art without the show. 



1 See an account of him in " The Gentleman's Magazine,** 
Feb- 1735. 

2 In both editions of Sir John Hawkins's Life of Dr. Johnson, 
" letter'd ignorance j** u pikted. 
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In Misery's darlcest ^afems. known. 

His ready hielp was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless Anguish pour*d his groany 

And londy Want retired to die.^ 

No summons raockM by chill delay. 

No petty gains disiutinM by pride ; 
The modest wants of every day 

The toil of every day sv^lj^d. 

His virtues walked their narrow round. 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 
And sure the eternal Master found 

His single talent well employed. 

The busy day, the peaceful ni§^t, 

Unfdt, uncounted, glided by; 
. His frame was firm, his powers were bright, 

Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 

. 

Then, with no throbs of fiery pain. 

No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul the nearest wty. 



«» 



In one of Johnson's registers of this year^ there 
occurs the following curious passage : " Jan. 20. 
The Ministry is dissolved. I prayed with Francis^ 
and gave thanks." ' It \i2& been the subject of dis- 
cussion^ whethA" there are two distinct particulars 
mentioned here } Or that we are to understand the 
giving of thanks to be in consequence of the dissolution 
of the Ministry ? In support of the last of these conjec- 
tures may be urged his mean opinion of that Ministry^ 

1 Johnson repeated this line to me thus : 

'^ And Labour steals an hour to die.** 
But he afterwards altered it to the present reading. ^ 

2 Prayers and Meditations, p. 209. 
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which has fieqiieiitiy appeared in the course of this 
work ; and it is strongly confirmed by what he said 
on the sabject to Mr. Seward : — '* I am glad the 
ministry is removed. Such a bunch of imbecility 
never disgraced a country. If they sent a messenger 
into the City to take vp a printer^ the messenger 
was taken up instead of the printer, and committed 
by the sitting Alderman. If they sent one army to 
the relief of another^ the first army was defeated and 
taken before the second arrived, l will not say that 
what^they did was always wrong ; but it was always 
done at a wrong time." 

'* TO MRS. STRAHAN. 

t 

'* DEAR MADAM, 

" Mrs. Williams shewed me your kind letter. 
This little habitation is now but a melancholy place, 
clouded with the gloom of disease and death. Of 
the four inmates, one has been suddenly snatched 
* away; two are oppressed bv very afflictive and dan- 
gerous illness ; and I triea yesterday to gain some 
relief by a third bleeding, from a disorder which has 
for some time distressed me, and I think niyself to-day 
much better. 

^' I am glad, dear madam, to hear that you are so 
far recovered as to go to Bath. Let me once more 
4^ntreat you to stay till your health is not only ob- 
tained, but confirmed. Your fortune is such as that no 
moderate expense deserves your care ; and you have 
a Ihusband, who, I believe, does not regard it. Stay, 
therefore, till you are quite well. I am, for my part, 
very much deserted; but complaint is useless. I 
hope God will bless you, and I desire you to form the 
same 'wish for me. I am, dear madam, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Feb. 4, 1782.'* ^' Sam. JohNSON." 

VOL. V. ' D 
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TO EDMOND MALONE^ ESQ. 



" SIR, 



€( 



I HAVE for many ^ineeks been so much out of 
order, that I have gone out only in a coach to Mrs. 
Thrale's, where I can use all the freedom that sickness 
requires. Do not, therefore, take it amiss, that I am 
not with you and Dr. Farmer. I hope hereafter to 
oee you often. I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, ' 
'' Feb. 27, 1782." <' Sam. Johnson." 



TO THE SAME. 



" DEAR SIR, 



<c 



I HOPE I grow better, and shall soon be able 
to enjoy the kindness of my iriends. I think this 
wild adherence to Chatterton^ more unaccountable 
than the obstinate defence of Ossian. In Ossian 
there is a national pride, which may be forgiven, 
though it cannot be applauded. In Chatterton there 

1 [This Note was in answer to one which acoompsnied one of 
the earliest pamphlets on the subject of Chatterton's fqrgery, en- 
titled '' Cursory Observations on the Poems attributed to Thomas 
Rowley," &c. Mr. Thomas Warton's very able '' Inquiry" ap- 
peared about three months afterwards : and Mr. Tyrwhitt's ad- 
mirable ^' Vindication of his Appendix,** in the summer of the 
same year, left the beUevers in his daring imposture n6thing but 
'( the. resolution to say again what had been said before." Daring, 
however, as this fiction was, and wild as was the adherence to 
Chatterton, both were greatly exceeded in 1795 and the following 
year, by a still more audacious imposture, and the pertinacity ^ 
of one of its adherents, who has immortalized his name by publish- 
ing a bulky volume, of which the direct and manifest object was, 
to prove the authenticity of certain papers attributed to Shakspeare, 
after the fabricator of the spurious trash had publickly acknowledged 
the impottore ! M.] 



^ 
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is nothing but the resolution to say again what has 
once been said. I am^ sir^ 

" Your humble servant, 
" Hanli 2, 1782.- « Sam. JohNSON.'* 

These short letters shew the regard which Dr. 
Johnson entertained for Mr. Malone, who the more 
he is known is the more highly valued. It is much 
to be regretted that Johnson was prevented from 
sharing the elegant hospitality of that gentleman's 
table^ at which he would in every respect have been 
fully gratified. Mr. Malone, who has so ably suc- 
ceeded him as an Editor of Shakspeare, has, in his 
Preface, done great and just honour to Johnson's 
memory. 

" TO MR6. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
" DEAR MADAM, 

'^ I WENT away from Lichfield ill, and have had 
a troublesome time with my l»'eath ; for some weeks 
I have been clisoidered by a cold, of which I could 
not get the violence abated, till I had been let blood 
three times. I have not, however, been so bad but 
that I could have, written, and am sorry that I neg- 
lected it. 

^' My dwelling is but melancholy; both Williams, 
and Desmoulins, and myself, are very sickly: Frank 
is not well ; and poor Levett died in his bed the other 
day, by a sudden stroke ; I suppose not one minute 
passed between health and death ; so imoertain are 
human things. 

^^ Such is the appearance of the world about me; 
I hope your scenes are more cheerful. But whatever 
befalls us^ though it is wise to be serious, it is useless 
and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be gloomy. Let 
us, therefore, keep ourselves as easy as we can ; though 
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the loss of friends will be felt^ and poor Levett had 
been a faithful adherent for thirty years. 

^' Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of writing ; 
I hope to mend that and my other faults. Let me 
have your prayers. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss 
Adey, and Mr. Pearson, and the whole company of 
my friends. I am, my dear, 

*^ I our' most humble servant, 
** London, March 2, 1782." Sam. JohnsoN." 



TO THE SAME. 



€< 



DEAR MADAM, 



" My last was but a dull letter, and I know not 
that this will be much more cheerful ; I am, hoAvever, 
willing to write, because you are desirous to hear 
from me. 

^ My disorder has now begun its ninth week, for it 
is not yet over. I was last Thursday blooded for the 
fourth time, and have since found myself much re- 
lieved, but I am very tender and easily hurt ; so that 
sioce we parted I have had but little comfort, but I 
hope that the spring will recover me ; and that in the 
summer I shaU see Lichfield again, for I will not 
delay my visit another year to the end of autumn. 

'^ I have, by advertising, found poor Mr. Levett*s 
brothers in Yorkshire, who will take the little he has 
left: it is but little, yet it will be welcome, for I 
believe they are of very low condition. 

" To be sick, and to see nothing but sickness and 
death, is but a gloomy state ; but I hope better times, 
even in this world, will come, and whatever this world 
may withhold or give, we shall be happy in a better 
state. Pray for me, my dear Lucy. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss 



Adey, and my old friend^ Hetty Bailey, and to all the 

Lfichfield ladies. I am, dear madam, 

" Yours, affectionately, 

«« fioiUeoart, Fleet«treet, SaM. JoHNSON.*' 

Maich 19, 1782." 

On the day on which this letter was written, he 
€ti\ia feelingly mentions his respected friend, and phy- 
sician. Dr. Lawrence : — " Poor Lawrence has almost 
lost the sense of hearing; and I have lost the con- 
versation of a learned, intelligent, and communicative 
companion, and a friend whom long familiarity has 
much endeared. Lawrence is one of the hest men 
whom I have known.—' Nostrum omnium miserere 
Deus: " ' 

It was Dr. Johnson*s custmn when he wrote to Dr. 
Lawrence concerning his own health, to use the Latin 
language. I have been favoured by Miss Lawrence 
with one of these letters as a specimen : 

T. Lawrencio, Medicoy S, 

'* Novum JHgus, nova tussis, nova spirandi dif* 
jficuUas, novam sanguinis missionem suadent^ quam ia* 
men te inconsulto nolimjieri. Ad te venire vix possum, 
nee est cur ad me venias. Licere vel non licere una 
verho dicendum est; ccetera mihi et Holder 0'^ re- 
liqueris. Si per teticet, imperatur nuncio Holderum 
aa me deducere, 

«« MaiU Cakndis, 1782. 

" Postqudm tu discesseris, qud me vertam f" ^ 

1 Prayen and MeditatioiiB, p. 207* 

2 Mr. Holder, in the Strand, Dr. Johnson's apothecary. 

3 Soon after ^e above letter, Dr. Lawrence left London, hut 
not before the palsy had made so sreat a progress as to render him 
unable to write for himself. The rollowing are extracts from letters 
oddzessed by Dr. Johnson to one of his daughters t 

D 3 
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" TO CAPTAIN LANGTON/ IX ROCHESTER. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'' It is now long since we saw one another ; and, 
whatever has been the reason, neither you have written 
to me, nor I to yoii. To let friendship die away by 
negligence and silence, is certainly not wise. It is 
voluntarily to throw away one of the gi'eatest com- 
forts of this weary pilgrimage, of which when it is, as 
it must be taken finally away, he that travels on 

^ You will easily believe with what gladness I read that you had 
heard once again that voice to which we have all so often delisted 
to attend. May you often hear it. If we had his mind, and his 
tongue, we dould spare the rest 

^ I am not vigorous, but much better than when dear Dr. Law^. 
rence held my pulse the last time. Be so kind as to let me know, 
from pne little interval to another, the state of his body- I am 
pleased that he remembers me, and hope that it never can be pos- 
sible foi^ me to forget him. July 22, 1782." 

^^ I ate much delighted even with the small advances which dear 
Dr. LaVrrence midges towards recovery. If we could have again 
but his mind, and his tongue in his mind, and his right hand, wc 
should hot much lament the rest. I should not despair of helping 
the swiped hand by electridtjF) if it wese frequently and diligently 
supplied. 

^^ Let me know from ^me to time whatever happens ; and I 
hope I need not tdl you, how much I am interested in every 
change. Aug. 26^ 1782." 

'' Though the^account with which you favoured me in your last 
letter could not give me the pleasure that I wished, yet I was glad 
to receive it ; for my aSeotion to my dear friend makes me de- 
sirous of knowing his state, whatever it be. I beg, therefore, that 
you continue to let me know, from time to time, all that you 
observe. 

'* Many fits of severe illness have, for about three months past, 
forced my kind physician often upon my mind. I am now better ; 
and hope gratitude, as well as dbtiess, can be a motive to re- 
membrance. Bolt-court, Fleet-street, Feb. 4, 1783." 

1 Mr. Langton being at this time on duty at Rochester, he is 
addressed by his military title. 
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alone, will wcmder bow his esteem could be so little. 
Do not foi^t me ; you see that I do not forget you. 
It is pleasing in the silence of solitude to thinks tliat 
tiiere is one at least, however distant, of whose bene- 
volence there is litUp doubt, and whom there is yet 
hope of seeing again. 

'* Of my life, hixm the time we parted, tlie histoi'y 
is mournful. The spring of last year deprived me of 
ThnJe, a man whose eye for fifteen years had scarcely 
been turned upon me but with respect or tenderness ; 
for such another friend, the general course of humaji 
things will not suffer man to hope. Ipassed the 
summer at Streatham, but there was no Tnrale ; and 
haying idled away the summer with a weakly body 
and neglected mmd, I made a journey to Stafford- 
shire on the edge of wint^. The season Was dreary, 
I was sickly^ and found the firiends sickly whom I 
went to see. After a sorrowful sojourn, I returned to 
a habitation possessed for the present by two sick 
women, where my dear old friend, Mr. Levett^ to 
whom as he used, to tell me, I owe your acquaintance^ 
died a few weeks ^ago, suddenly m his bed; there ' 
passed not> I believe, a minute between health and 
death. ' At nighty as at Mrs. Thrale's^ I was musing 
in my chamber, I thought with uncommon earnest- 
ness, that however I might alter my mode of life, or 
whithersoever I might remove, I would endeavour to 
retain Levett about me ; in the morning my servant 
brought me word that Levett was called to another 
state, a state for which, I think, he was not unpre- 
pared, for he was very useM to the poor.. How 
much soever I valued him, I now wish that I had 
valued him more.' 

1 Johnson has here expressed a sentiment similar to tliat eon- 
tained in one of Shenstone's stanzas, to which in his life of tli^t^ 
poet he has given high praise : 
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" I b^ve myself been ill more tliim eigiit weeks of 
a disorder^ from wbich^ at the expense of about fifty 
ounces of blood, I hope I am now recovering. 

^'You, dear sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful - 
scene; you see George fond (Xf his book, and the 
pretty misses airy and lively, with my own little 
Jenny equal to the best : and in whatever can con- 
tribute to your quiet or pleasure, you have Lady 
Rothes ready to concur. May whatever you enjoy of 
good be increased, and whatever you suffer of evil be 
diminished. I am, dear sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

« Bolt-court, Fleet-street, . " SaM. JoHNSON,'* 

March 20, 1762." 

'^ TO MR. KJBCTOR, Iff BIRMINOHAM.* 
*' DEAR SIR, 

'^ I HOPE I do not very grossly flatter myself to 
imagine that you and dear Mrs. Careless' wiU be 
glad to hear some account of me. I performed the 
journey to London with very little inconvenience, 
and came -safe to my habitation, where I found no- 
thing but ill health, and, of consequence, very little 
cheerfiilness. I then went to visit a little way into 
the country, where I got a complaint by a cold which 
has hung eight weeks upon me, and from which I 
am, at the expense of fifty oimces of blood, not yet 

'' I prized every hour that went by, 
Beyond all that had pleas*d me before ; 

But now. they are gone and I sig^, 
And I grieve that I prized them no more." 

J. B.— O. 

1 A paTt of this letter having been torn off, I have, from the 
evident meaning, supplied a fbw words and half words at the ends 
and banning of lines. 

2 See Vol. III. p. 181. 
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free. I am afrmid I mast once more oira my roeo^-ery 
to w^Bnt veather, whicii seems to make no advances 
towaids us. 

" Sodk is my health, which will, I hope, soon grow 
better. In other respects I hare no reason to ami- 
plain. I know not that I have written any thing 
more generally commended than the Lives of the 
Poets ; and have found the world willing enough to 
caress me, if my health had invited me to be in nuich 
company; but this season I have been almost wholly 
employed in nursing mysel£ 

'* When summer comes I hope to see you again, 
and will not put off my visit to the end ct the year. 
I have lived so long in London, that I did not ns 
member the difference of seasons. 

'^ Your health, when I saw you, was much im- 
proved. You will be prudent enough not to put it 
in danger, I hope, when we. meet again, wc shall 
ciNigraiulate each other upon fair prospects of longer 
life; though what are the pleasures of the longest 
life, when-^laced in comparison with a happy death ? 
I am, dear sir, 

** Yours most affectionately, 
" London, March 21, 1783/' •' Sam. JohnsoN." . 

TO THE SAME. 

n [ Without a datCy but tupjtoscd to be 

' about this time,] 

"That you and dear Mrs. Careless should have 
care or curi^ity about my health, gives me that plea- 
sure which every man feels from finding himself not 
for^tten. In age we feel again that love of our 
native place and our early friends, which in the bustle 
or amusements of middle life, were overborne and 
suspended. • You and I should now naturally cling to 
one another: we have outlived most of tnose who 
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could pretend to rival us in each other's Icindness. 
In our walk through life we have dropped our com- 
panions^ and are now to pick up such as chance may 
offer us, or to travel on alone. You, indeed, have a 
sister, with whom you can divide the day: 1 have no 
natural friend left ; but Providence has been pleased 
to preserve me from neglect; I have not wanted such 
alleviations of life as friendship could supply. My 
health has been, from my twentieth year, sucn as has 
seldom afforded me a single day of ease ; but it is at 
least not worse: and I sometimes make myself be- 
lieve that it is better. My disorders are, however, 
still sufficiently oppressive. 

*^ I think of seeing Staffordshire again this autumn, 
and intend to find my way through Birmingham^ 
Where I hope to see you and dear Mrs. Careless well. 
I am, sir, 

*^ Your affectionate friend, 

*' Sam. Johnson." 

I wrote to him at different dates ; regretted that I 
could not come to London this spring, but hoped we 
•should meet somewhere in the summer; mentioned 
the state of my affairs, and suggested hopes of some 
preferment ; informed him, that as ^' The Beauties of 
Johnson'* had been published in London, some ob- 
scure scribbler had published at Edinburgh, what he 
called " The Deformities of Johnson." 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ^ 
" DEAR SIR, 

^^ The pleasure which we used to receive from 
each other on Good-Friday and Easter-day, we must 
be this year content to miss. Let us, however, pray 
for each other, and hope to see one another yet from 
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time to time with mutual delight. My disorder has 
been a cold, which impeded the organs of respiration, 
and kept me many weeks in a state of great uneasiness ; 
but by repeated phlebotomy it is now relieved ; and 
next to the recovery of Mrs. Boiswell, I flatter myself, 
that you will rejoice at mine. 

'^ What we shall do in the summer, it is yet too 
early to consider. You want to know what you shall 
do now ; I do not think this time of bustle ai^d con- 
fusion ^ like to produce any advantage to you. Every 
man has those to reward and gratify who have con- 
tributed to his advancement. To come hither with 
such expectations at the expense of borrowed money, 
which, I find, you know not where to borrow, can 
hardly be considered prudent. I am sorry to find, 
what your solicitations seem to imply, that you have 
already gone the whole length of your credit. This 
is to set the quiet of your whole life at hazard. If 
you anticipate your inneritance, you can at last in- 
nerit nothmg ; all that you receive must pay for the 
past. You must get a place, or pine in penury, with 
the empty name of a great estate. Poverty, my dear 
friend, is so great an evil, and pregnant with so much 
temptation, and so much misery, that I cannot but 
earnestly enjoin you to avoid it. Live on what you 
have ; live if you can on less ; do not borrow either 
for vanity or pleasure ; the vanity will end in shame, 
and the pleasure in regret : stay therefore at home, 
till you have saved money for your joiuney hither. 

'^ f The Beauties of Johnson' are said to have got 
money to the collector; if the ^ Deformities* have 
the same success^ I shall be still a more extensive 
bene^Eictor. 
* '^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who is 

1 [Qn tke pKceding dqr the lllinUtry had been changed. M.} 
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I hope reconciled to me ; and to the young people, 
whom I never have offended. 

'' You never told me the success of your plea against 
the Solicitors. I am^ dear sir^ 

'' Your most affectionate^ 
" London, Mardi 28, 1782,** " Sam. John SON.'* 

Notwithstanding his afflicted state of body and 
mind this year^ the following correspondence affords 
a proof not only of his benevolence and conscientious 
readiness to relieve a good man from errour^ but by 
his clothing one of the sentiments in his " Rambler" 
in different language^ not inferiour to that of the 
original^ shews his exti^rdinary command of dear 
and forcible expression. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him^ that in '^ The 
Morning Chronicle>'^ a passage in *' The Beauties of 
Johnson/' article Death^ had been pointed out as 
supposed by some readers to reconunend suicide^ the 
words being, " To die is the &te of man ; but to die 
with lingering anguish is generally his foUy ;" - and 
respectfully suggesting to him, that such an erroneous 
notion of any sentence in the writings of an acknow- 
ledged friend of religion and virtue, should not pass 
uncontradicted. 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman's letter : 



TO THE REVEREND MR. 
" SIR, 



-, AT BATH. 



Being now in the country in a state of re- 
covery, as I hope, from a Nfery oppressive disorder, I 
cannot neglect the acknowledgement of your Christian 
letter. The book called ' The Beauties of Johnson' 
is the production of I know not whom ; I never saw 
it but by casual inspection, and considered myself as 
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utterly disengaged from its consequences. Of the 
passage you mention^ I remember some notice in some 

fiper ; bat knowing that it must be misrepresented^ 
thought of it no more^ nor do I know where to find 
it in my own books. I am accustomed to think little 
of newspapers ; but an opinion so weighty and serious 
as yours has determined me to do, what I should with- 
out your seasonable udmonition, have omitted : and I 
will direct my thought to be shewn in its true state.^ 
If I could find the passage I would direct you to it. 
I suppose th^ tenour is this :'— ** Acute diseases are 
the immediate and ineyital^e strikes of Heaven ; but 
of them the pain is short, and the conclusion speedy; 
chronical disorders, by which we are suspended itf 
tedious torture between life and death, are commonly 
tlie effect of our own misconduct and intemperance 
To ^, &c.'-^This, sir, you see is all true and all blame-' 
less. I hope some time in the next week, to have all 
i^eictified. My health has been lately niuch shaken ; 
if you fftvmu* me with any answer, it will be a comfort 
to Ine to know that I have your prayers. 

''I am, &c. 
** May 15, 1782.'' *' Sam. Johnson.' 

This letter, as might be expected, had its full 

1 What follows, appeared in the Morning Chronicle of May 20 7 
1782 — ^" A correspondent having mentioned, in the looming 
Otamitle of Decenaber 12, the last clause of the following para- 
graphy as seeming to fiivoui suicide ; we are requested to print the 
whole panage, that its tzue meaning may appear, which is not to 
Tecommend suicide but exercise. 

** Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution to which we 
ave decreed ; bat ;irfaife the soul and body continue imited, it can 
make the asMxiatiaii pleasing, and ^ve probaMe hopes that they 
ahafl be cBqoined by an easy separation. It was a principle among 
the andents, that acute diseases are from Heaven, and chxonicid 
from ourselves ; the dart of dea&, indeed, fSalls from Heaven, but 
we poison it by ouz own misconduct : *to die is the &te of noaa ; 
bat to die with lingering angoish is generally his folly.** 

VOL. V. E 
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effect> and the clergymaaacknowl^ged it in grateful 
andpious terms.^ 

. Toe following letters require bp extracts from mine 
to introduce them. 

''TO JAMBS BOSWBLL> ESQ- 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

'^ The earnestness, and tenderness of your letter 
is such, that I cannot think myself shewing it more 
respect than it claims by sitting down to answer it 
the day on which I received it. 

" This year has afflicted me with a very irksome 
and severe disorder. My respiration has been much 
impeded, and much blood has been taken away. I 
am now harassed by a catarrhous cough, from which 
my piirpoise is to seek relief by change of air; and I 
am, therefore, preparing to go to Oxford. 

''Whether I aid right in dissuading you frraa 
coming to London this- spring, I will not determine. 
You have not lost much by missing my company; I 
have scarcely been well for a single week. I might 
have received comfort frem your kindness ; but you 
would have seen me afflicted, and, perhaps, found me 
peevish. Whatever might have been your pleasure 
or mine, I know not how' I could have honestly ad- 
vised you to come hither with borr<iwed money. Do 
not accustom yourself to consider debt only as an in- 
convenience ; you will find it a calamity. Poverty 
takes away so many means of doing good, and pro- 
duces so much inability to resist evil, both natural 
and moral, that it is by all virtuous means to be 
avoided. Consider a man whose fortune is very nar- 
row ; whatever be his rank by birth, or whatever his 

1. The Con^pondeDoe may be seen at length in the Ctentleinaii*a 
Magazine, Feb. 1786. 
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reputatioii by intellectual excellence^ irliait can lie do ? 
or what evil can he prevent? That he cannot help the 
needy is evident; he has nothing to spare. But^ 
perhaps^ his advice or admonition may be useful. 
His poverty will destroy his influence : many more 
can imd that he is poor^ than that he is wise ; and few 
will reverence the understanding that is of so little 
advantage to its owner. I say nothing of the personal 
wretchedness of a debtor^ which^ however^ has passed 
into a proverb. Of riches it is not necessary to write 
the praise. Let tifc^ however^ be remembered^ that he 
who has money to flpare, has it always in his power to 
benefit others ; and of such power a good man must 
always be desirous. 

*' I am pleased with your account of Easter.' We 
shall meet, J hope, in autumn, both well and both 
cheerful; and part each the better for the other's 
company. 

: *^ Mike my compliisents to Mrs. BosweU> and to 
the young charmers. 

^* I am, &c» 
•* liondtfu, June 3, 1782." '< Sam. Johhsow." 

^' to MB. PERKlKS. 
" D£AB SIR, 

'* I AM much pleased that you are going a very 
long journey, which may by uroper conduct restore 
your health and prolong your life. 

'* Observe these rules : 

" 1. Turn all care out of your head as soon as you 
mount the chaise. 

*'2. Do not think about frugality; your health is 
worth more than it can cost. 

1 Which I celebrated in the Ghurch-of-England chapel at £din. 
burgh, founded by Lord Chief Baton Smim, of respectable and 
piOQB inemory. . 
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^^ S. Do not continue any day's journey to fatigue. 
. " 4. Take now and then a day's rest. 

*^ 5. Get a smart sea-sickness^ if you can. 

^^ 6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind 
easy. 

" This last direction is the principal ; with an un- 
quiet mind, neither exercise, nor dSet, nor physick, 
can be of much use. 

^^ I wish you, dear sir, a prosperous journey, and a 
happy recpvery. I am, dear sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
*' July 28, 1782." '' Sam. Johnson/' 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL-, ESQ. 



" DEAR SIR, 



(€ 



Being unoertain whether I should have any 
call this autumn into the country, I did not im<* 
mediately answer your kind letter. I have no call; 
but if you desire to meet me at Ashbourne, I, believe 
I can come hither ; if you had rather come to London, 
I can stay at Streatham : take your choice. 

*^ This year has been very heavy. From the middle 
of January to the middle of Jime I was battered by 
one disorder after another ! I am now very much re- 
covered, and hope still to be better. What happiness 
it is that Mrs. Boswell has escaped*. 

" My ^ Lives' are reprinting, and I have forgotten 
the auuiour of Gray's diaracter c ^ write immediately, 
and it may be perhaps yet inserted. 

'^ Of London or Asnbourne you have your free 
choice ; at any place I shall be glad to see you. I 
am, dear sir, 

" Yours, &c. 
" August 24, 1782." • " Sam. Johnson." 

1 The Reverend Mr. Temple, Vicar of St. Gluvias, ComwaU. 
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On the SOth of August^ I informed tiim that my 
honoured father had died that morning ; a complaint 
under which he had long laboured^ having suddenly 
come to a crisis^ while I wa^ upon a visit at the seat 
of Sir Charles Preston, from whence I had hastened 
the day before, upon receiving a letter by express. 

^^TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
** DEAR SIR, 

** I HAVE strugded through this year with so 
much infirmity of bo^, and sudi strong impressions 
of the fra^Iity of life, that death, whenever it appears, 
fills me with melancholy; and I cannot hear without 
emotion, of the removal of any one^ whom I have 
known, into another state. 

'^ Your father's death had every circumstance that 
could enable you to bear it ; it was at a maturt age, 
and it was expected ; and as his general life had been 
pious, his thoughts had doubtless for many years past 
been turned upon eternity. That you did not find 
him sensible must doubtless grieve you; his dis- 
position towards you was undoubtedly that of a kind, 
though not of a fond fitther. Kindness, at least actual, 
is in our power, but fondness is not j and if by neff- 
Kgenoe or imprudence you had extinguished his fond- 
ness, he could not at will rekindle it. Nothing then 
remained between you but mutual forgiveness of each 
other's faults, and mutual desire of each other^s hap- 
piness. 

'* I shall long to know his final disposition of his 
fortune. 

'^ You, dear sir, have now a new station, and have 
therefore new cares, and new employments. Life, as 
Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble a well-ordered 
poem ; of which one rule generally received is, that 
the ez<»dium should be simple, and should promise 
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little. Begin your new eours6 of lUe with the least 
shew^ and the least expense possible; you may at 
pleasure increase both^ but you cannot easily diminish 
them. Do not think your estate your own, while any 
man can call upon you for money which you cannot 
pay; therefore, begin with timorous parsimony. L^t; 
it be yoiur first care not to be in any man's debt. 

" When the thoughts are extended to a future 
state, the present life seems hardly worthy of ajl those 
principles of conduct, and maxims of pruoence, which 
one generation of men has transmitted to another ; 
. but upon a closer view, when it is perceived how much 
eyil IS produced, and how much good is impeded by 
embarrassment and distress,, and how little room the 
expedients of poverty leave for the exercise of virtue, 
it grows manifest that the boundless importance of 
the next life enforces some attention to the interest of 
this. 

" Be kind to the old servants, and seciire the kind- 
ness of the agents and factors; do not disgust them 
by asperity, or iinwelcome gaiety, or apparent sus^ 
picion. From them you must learn the real state of 
your affairs, the characters of your tenants, and the 
value of your lands. 

" Make my complinients to Mrs. Boswell; I think 
her expectations from air and exercise are the best 
that .she can form. I hope she will live long and 
happily. 

^^ I forgot whether I told you that Rasay has been 
here; we dined cheerfully together. I entertained 
lately a young gentleman from Corrichatuchin. 

" I received your letters only this morning. I 
$m, dear sir, 

'^ Yours, &c. 
«' hondm, Sept 7, 1782." « Sam. Johnson/' 
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In answer to my next letter^ I received one from 
bim^ dissuading me from hastening to him as I had 
proposed ; what is proper for publication is the -fol- 
lowing paragraph^ equally just and tender: 

'^ One expense^ however^ I would not have you to 
spare ; let nothing be omitted that can preserve Mrs. 
Bo6well> though it should be necessary to transfdant 
her for a time into a softer climate. She is the prop 
suid stay of your life. How much jnust your children 
>suffer by losing her." 

My wife was now so much convinced of his sincere 
friendship for me^ and regard for her, that^ without 
Any suggestion on my part, she wrote him a very 
poute and gratefiil letter. 

"dr. JOHNSON TO MRS. BOSWELL. 
" DEAR LADY, 

" I HAVE not often received so much pleasure as 
from your invitation to Auchinleck. The journey 
thither and back is, indeed, too great for the latter 
part of the year ; but if my health were fiiUy recovered, 
I wovld. suffer no little heat and cold, nor a wet or a 
rough road to keep me from you. I am, indeed, not 
without hope of seeing Auchinleck again; but to 
msiLe it a pleasantplace I must see its hdj well, and 
brisk, and airy. For my sake, therefore, among many 
greater reasons, take care, dear madam, of your health, 
spare no expense, and want no attendance that can 
procure ease, or preserve it. Be very careful to keep 
your mind qtdet ; and do not think it too much to 
give an account of your recovery to, madam, 

'^ Yours, &c. 
« London, Sept 7, 1782.'» " Sam. Johnson." 
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" TO JAMES BOSWELX, ESQ. 
" DEAR filR^ 

'^ Having passed almost this whole year in a 
succession of disorders^ I went in October to Bright- 
helmstone^ whither I came in a state of so much 
weakness^ that I rested four times in walking between 
the inn and the lodging. By physick and abstinence 
I grew better, and am now reasonably easy, though at 
a great distance from health. I am afraid/ however^ 
that health begins, after seventy, and long before, to 
hAve a meaning different from that which it had at 
thirty. But it is culpable to murmur at the established 
order of the creation, as it is vain to oppose it ; he that 
lives, must grow old ; and he that would rather grow 
old than die, has God to thank for the infirmities of 
old age. 

'^ At your long silence I am rather angry. You 
do not, since now you are the head of your house, 
think it worth your while to try whether you or your 
friend can live longer without writing, nor suspect 
after so many years of friendship, that when I do 
not write to you, I forget you. Put all such use- 
less jealousies out of your head, and disdain to re« 
gulate your own practice by the practice of another, 
or by any other principle than the /desire of doing 
right. 

" Your economy, I suppose, begins now to be 
settled ; your expenses are adjustedto your revenue, 
and all your people in their proper places. Resolve 
not to be poor : whatever you have, spend less. Po- 
verty is a great enemy to human happiness ; it cer- 
tainly destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues im- 
practicable, and others estremely difficult. 

" Let me know the history of your life, since your 
accession to your estate, riow many houses, how 
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many cowsj how much land in your own hand^ and 
what bargains you make with your tenants. 



*' Of my ' Lives of the Poets/ they ht^ve printed a 
new edition in octavo, I hear, of three thousand.* 
Did I give a set to Lord Hailes ? If I did not, I will 
do it out of these. What dM you make of all your 
copy? 

^* Mrs. Thrale and the three Misses are now for 
the winter, in Argyll-street.* Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has been out of order, but is well again ; aAd I am, 
dear sir, 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 
'• LondoD, Dec 7, 1782.*' " Sam. Johnson.* * 

"TO DB. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
^« DEAR SIB, '' Edinbuigh, Dec. 20, 1783. 

** I WAS made happy by your kind letter, which 
gave us the agreeable hopes of seeing you in Scotland 
again. 

'* I am much flattered by the concern you are 
pleased to take in my recovery. I am better, and 
hope to have it in my power to convince- you by my 
attention, of how much consequence I esteem your 
health to the world and to myself. I remain, sir, 
with grateful respect, 

'^ Your obliged and obedient servant, . 

" Maroaret Boswel;.." 

The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very material 
alteration with respect to Johnson's reception in that 
family. The manly authority of the husband no 
longer curbed the lively exuberance of the lady; and 
as her vanity had been fiilly gratified, by having the 
Colossus of Literature attached to her for many years. 
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she gradually became less assiduous to please him. 
Whether her attachment to him was already divided 
by another object^ I am unable to ascertain ; b^t it 
is plain that Johnson^s penetration was alive to her 
neglect or forced attention ; for on the 6th of October 
this year^ we find him maldng a *^ parting use of the 
library** at Streatham^ and pronouncing a prayer, 
which he composed on leaving Mr. Thrale*s £Eimily. * 

" Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me by 
thy grace, that I may, with humble and sincere thank- 
^ness, remember the comforts and conveniendes 
which I have enjoyed at this place ; and that I may 
resign them with holy submission, equally trusting in 
thy protection when Thou givest, and when Thou 
takest away. Have mercy upon me, O Lord, have 
mercy upon me. 

" To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I commend 
this family. Bless, guide, and defend them, that 
they may so pass through this world, as finally to en- 
joy in thy presence everlasting happiness, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen." 

One cannot read this prayer, without some emotions 
not very favourable to the lady whose conduct occa- 
sioned it. 

In one of his memorandum-books I find " Sunday, 
went to church at Streatham. Templo valedixi cum 
osctdo,'* 

He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's, and other places, and was a good deal 
with him at Brighthehnstone this autumn, being 
pleased at once with his excellent table and animated 
conversation. Mr. Metcalfe shewed him great respect, 
and sent him a note that he might have the use of 
his carriage whenever he pleased. Johnson (Sd Oc- 
tober, 1782) returned this polite answer: — ^^ Mr. 

I Prayers and Meditadoni, p. 2U. 
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Johnson is very much obliged by the kind offer of the 
caiTiage, but he has po desire of using Mr. Metcalfe's 
carriage, except when he can have the pleasure of 
Mr. Metcalfe's company." Mr. Metcalfe could not 
but be highly pleased that his company was thus 
valued by Johnson, and he frequently attended him 
in airings. They also went together to Chichester, 
and they visited Petworth, and Cowdry, the venerable 
seat of the Lords Montacute.* " Sir (said Johnson), 
I should like to stay here four-and-twenty hours. 
We see here how our ancestors lived." 

That h;s curiosity was still unabated, appears from 
two letters to Mr. John Nichols, of the 10th and 20th 
of October this year. In one he says, " I have looked 
into your ' Anecdotes,' and you will hardly thank a 
lover of literary history for telling you, that he has 
been much informed and gratified. I wish you would 
add your own discoveries and intelligence to those of 
Dr. Rawlinson, and undertake the Supplement to 
Wood. Think of it." In the other, " I wish, sir, 
you could obtain some fuller information of Jortin, 
Markland, and Thirlby. They were three contem- 
poraries of great eminence." 

'^ TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
" DEAR SIR, 

^' I HEARD yesterday of your late disorder, and 
should think ill of myself if I had heard of it without 
alarm. I heard likewise of your recovery, which I 
sincerely wish to be complete and permanent. Your 
country has been in danger of losing one of its 
brightest ornaments, and I of losing one of my oldest 
ana kindest friends ; but I hope you will still live long, 

1 [This venerable mansion has since been totally destroyed by 
fire. M.] 
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for the honour of the nation : and that more enjoys 
ment of yonr elegance^ your intelligence^ and your 
benevolence^ is still reserved fbr^ dear sir^ your most 
affectionate^ Stc. 

" Sam. Johnson/' 

«« Brighthehnstone, Not* 14, 1782.** 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson having dedicated to him 
his " Archaeological Dictionary," that mark of respect 
was thus acknowledged : 

** TO THE REITERBND MR. WILSON, CLITHEROC, 

LANCASHIRE. 

« REVEREND 6>R, 

" That I have long omitted to return you thanks 
for the honour conferred upon me by your Dedi- 
cation, I entreat you with great earnestness not to 
consider as moi'e faulty than it is. A very importunate 
and oppressive disorder has for some time debarred 
me from the pleasures, and obstructed me in the 
duties of life. The esteem aad kindness of wise" and 
good men is one of the last pleasures which I can 
be content to lose; and gratitude to those from 
whom this pleasure is received, is a duty of which I 
hope never to be reproached with the final neglect. 
I therefore now return you thanks for the notice 
which I have received from you, and which I con- 
sider as giving to my name not only more bulk, but 
more weight ; not only as extending its superficies, 
but as increjising its value. Your book was evidently 
wanted, and will, I hope, find its way into the school, 
to which, however, I do not mean to confine it ; for 
no man has so much skill in ancient riles and jNractices 
as not to want it. As I suppose myself to owe part 
of your kindness to my excellent friend. Dr. Patten, 
he has likewise a just claim to my acknowledgement^ 



•• 
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which I hope you^ sir^ will transmit. There will soon 
appear a new edition oi my Poetical Biography; if 
you will accept of. a copy to keep me in your mind^ 
be pleased to let me know how it may be conveniently 
conveyed to you. This present is small; but it w 
given n'ith good will by, reverend sir, 

" Your most, &c. 
*» DteemberSl, 17«2:" *^ Sam. Johnsok." 

In 1785, he was more severely afflicted than ever, 
as will appear in the course of his correi^ndence ; 
but still the same ardour for literature, the same con- 
stant piety, the same kindness for his friends, and the 
same vivacity, both in conversation and writing, di- 
stinguished him. 

luving given Dr. Johnson a full account of what 
I was doing at Auchinleck, and particularly men^ 
tioned what I knew would please him,— -my having 
brought an old man of eignty^ght from a lonely 
t»ttage to a comfortable habitation within my en- 
closures, where he had good neighbours near to him, 
^I received an answer in February, of which I ex- 
tract what follows : 

'* I am delighted with your account of your activity 
at Auchinleck, and wish the old gentleman, whom 
you have so kindly removed, may live long to pro- 
niote your prosperi^ by his prayers. You have now 
a new character and new duties ; think on them and 
practise them. 

^ Make an impartial estimate of your revenue, and 
whatever it is, live upon less. Resolve never to be 
poor. Frugality is not only the basis of quiet, but 
of beneficence. No man can help others that want» 
help himself; we must have enough before we have to 
spare. 

^' I am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grotvs well ; 
and hope that to keep her well, no care nor caution 

VOL. v. p 
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will be omitted. May you long live happily to- 
gether. 

" When you come hither^ pray bring with you 
Baxter's Anacreon. I cannot get that edition in 
Londop." ' 

On Friday^ March 21, having arrived in London 
the night before^ I was glad to find him at Mrs. 
Thrale's house^in Argyll-street^ appearances of friend^ 
ship between them bemg still kept up. I was shewn 
into his room, and after the tirst salutation, he said, 
" I am glad you are come : I am very ill." He 
looked pale^ and was distressed with a difficulty of 
breathing: but after the common inquiries he as^- 
sumed his usual strong animated style of conversa- 
tion. Seeing me now for the first time as a Laird, 
or proprietor of land, he began thus : '^ Sir, the su- 
periority of a country-gentleman over the people uiwn 
his estate is very agreeable : and he who says he does 
not feel it to be agreeable, lies; for it must be agree- 
able to have a casual superiority over those who are 
by nature equal with us.'* Bos well. '^ Yet, sir, we 
see .great' proprietors of land who prefer living in 
London." Johnso n. " Why, sir, the pleasu^ of living 
in London, the intellectual superiority that is enjoyed 
there, may counterbalance the other. Besides, sir, a 
man may prefer the state of the country-gentleman 
upon the whole, and yet there may never be a mo- 
ment when he is willing to make the change, to quit 
London for it." He said, " It is better to hare Are 
per cent, out of land, than out of money, because it is 
more secure; but the readiness of transfer, and prompt- 
ness of interest, make many people rather choose the 
ftmds. Nay, there is another disadvantage belonging 
to land, compared with money. A man is not so 

1 [Dr. Johnson should seem not to have sought dOigeotly (or 
Baxter^s Anacreon, for there are two editions of that hook, and 
they are frequently found in the London Sale-Catalogued. M»\ 
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much afraid of being a hard creditor^ as of being a 
hard landlord." Boswell. " Because there is a sort 
of kindly connexion between a landlord and his 
tenants.'* Johnson. *^ No, sir ; many landlords with 
us never see their tenants. It is because if a landlord 
drives away. his tenants, he may not get others; 
whereas the demand for money is so great, it may 
always be lent." 

He talked with regret and indignation of the fac- 
tious opposition to Government at this time, and im- 
puted it in a great measure to the Revolution. '' Sir, 
(said he, in a low voice, having come nearer to me, 
while his old prejudices seemed to be fomenting in his 
mind), this Hanoverian family is isoMe here. They 
have no friends. Now the Stuarts had friends who 
stuck by them so late ^ 1 745. When the right of 
the King is not reverenced, there will not be reverence 
for those appointed by the King." 
^ His observation that the present royal family has 
no friends, has been too much justified by the very 
ungrateful behaviour of many who were under great 
obligations to his Majesty; at the same time there 
are honourable exceptions ; and the very next year 
after this conversation, and ever since, the King has 
had as extensive and generous support as ever was 
given to any monarch, and has had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was more and more endeared to his 
people. 

He repeated to me his verses on Mr. Levett, with 
an emotion which gave them full effect ; and then he 
t^as pleased to say, " You must be as much with me 
as you can. You have done me good. You cannot 
think how much better I am, since you came in." 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs.^ Thrale that I 
was arrived. I had not seen her since her huj^band's 
death. She ^oon appeared, and favoured me with an 
invitation to stay to dinner> which I accepted. There 



W2»» «H> other company but herself mi three of her 
d»u^ter$^ Dr. Johnson, and I. She too said, she was 
vwy tflad I was come, for she was going to Bath, and 
^ou)u have been sorry to leave Dr. Johnson before I 
came. This seemed to be attentive and kind ; and I 
who had not been informed of any change, imagined 
aU to be as well as formerly. He was little inclined 
' to tdk at dinner, and went to sleep after it ; but when 
ke Joined us in the drawing-room, he seemed revived, 
and was again himself. 

Talking of conversation, he said, " There must, in 
the first place, be knowledge, there must be materials ; 
—•in the second place, there must be a command of 
words ; — in the third place, there must be imagina- 
tion, to place things in such views as they are hot 
commonly seen in ;*— ^md in the fourth place, there 
must be presence of mind, and a resolution that is not 
to be overcome by failures; this last is an essential 
requisite ; for want of it many people do not excel in 
conversal^ion. Now / want it ; I wu-ow up the game 
upon losing a trick." I wondered to hear him talk 
thus of himself, and said, " I don't know, sir, how 
this may be ; but I am sure you beat other people's 
cards out of their hands." I doubt whether he heard 
this remark, While we went on talking triumphantly^ 
I was fixed in admiratioA, and said to, Mrs. Thrale, 
'' O, for short-hand to take this down !*'— " You'll 
carry it all in your head (said she); a long head is as 
good as short-hand." 

It has been observed and wondered at, that Mr. 
Charles Fox never talked with any freedom in the 
presence of Dr. Johnson ; though it is well known^ 
and I myself can witness, that his conversation isi 
various, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. Johnson's 
own experience, however, of tnat gentleman's reserve 
was a sufficient reason for his going on thus: " Fox 
never talks in private company; not from anj^ deter- 
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mination not to talk, but because he has not the first 
motion. A man who is used to the applause of the 
House of Commons, has no wish for that of a private 
company. A man accustomed to throw for a thousand 
pounds, if set down to throw for sixpence, would not 
be at the pains to count his dice. Burke's talk is the 
ebullition of his mind ; he does not talk from a desire 
of distinction, but because his mind is full." 

He thus curiously characterised one of our old ac- 
quaintance: " ******** is a good man, sir; but he 
is a vain man and a liar. He, however, only tells lies 
of vanity ; of victories, for instance, in conversation, 
which never happened." This alluded to a story 
which I had repeated from that gentleman, to enter- 
tain Johnson with its wiM bravado : '^ This Johnson, 
sir (said he), whom you are all a&aid of, will shrink, 
if you come close to him in argument, and roar as 
loud as he. He once maintained the pai'adox, that 
there is no beauty but i^n utility. ' Sir (said I), what 
say you to the peacock's tail, wnich is one of the most 
beautiful objects in nature, but- would have as much 
utility if its feathers wete all of one colour. HeJeU 
what I thus produced, and had recourse to his usual 
expedient, ridicule; exclaiming,. 'A peacock has* a 
tail, and a fox has a tail ;' and then he burst out into 
a laugh. — ' Well, sir (said I, with a strong voice, 
looking him full in the face), you have unkennelled 
your fox; pursue him if you aare.' He had not a 
word to say, sir." — Johnson told me, that this was 
fiction from beginning to end.* ^ 

1 Were I to insert all the stories which have be^ told of contests 
boldly maintained with him, imaginary victories obtained over 
him, of reductng him to silence, and of making him own that his 
ttitagonist had Sie better of him in ai^ument, my volumes would 
swell to an immoderate size. One instance, I find, has circulated 
both in conversation and in print ; th^ when he would not allow 
Uie Scotch writers to have merit, the late Dr. Rose, of Chiswick, 

Y 3 
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After musing for some time^ he said, " I, wonder 
how I should hare any envies; for I do harm to 
nobody."' Boswell. ^' In the first place, sir, you 

• will be pleased to recollect, that you set out with 
attacking the Scotch ; so you got a whole nation for 
your enemies." Johnson. " Why, I own, that by 
my definition of oats I meant to vex them." Boii- 
WELL. " Pray, sir, can you trace the cause of your 
antipathy to the Scotch?" Johnson. " I cannot, 
sir." Boswell. *^ Old Mr. Sheridan says, it was 
because they sold Charles the First." Johnson. 
" Then, sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found out a very 
good reason.' " 

Surely the most obstinate and sulky nationality, 
the most determined aversion to this great and good 
man, must be cured, when he is seen thus playing 
with one of his prejudices, of which he candidly ad- 
mitted that he could not. tell the reason. It was, 
however, probably owing to his having had in his 
view the worst part of the Scottish nation, the needy 
adventurers, many of whom he thought were^advanced 
above their merits, by means which he did not approVe. 
Had he in his early life been in Scotland, and seen the 
worthy, sensible, independent gentlemen, who live 
rationally and hospitably at home, he never could 

^ have entertained such unfavourable and unjust notions 

r 

Bsseited, that he could name one Scotch waiter, whom Dr. Johnson 
himself would alloF- to have written better than any jxhm of the 
age; and upon Johnson's asking who it was, answered, '^ Lord 
Bute, when he signed the warrant for your pension.*' Upon which, 
Johnson, struck with the repartee, aclmowledged that this was true. 
When I mentioned it to Johnson, ^' Sir (said he), if Rose said 
this, I never heard it" 

1 This reflection was very natural in a man of a good heart, who 
was not conscious of any iU-will to mankind, though the sharp say- 
ings which were sometimes produced by his discrimination and 
vivacity, which he perhaps did not recollect, wexe^ I am afraid, too 
often remembered with resentment 
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of bis fellow-subjects. And accordingly we find^ that 
when he did visit Scotland, in the latter period of his 
life, he was fully sensible of all that it deserved, as 
I have already pointed out, when speaking of his 
*' Journey to the Western Islands." 

Next day, Saturday, March ^2, I found him still 
at Mrs. Thrale's, but ne told me that he was to go to 
his own house in the afternoon. He was better, but 
I perceived he was but an unruly patient, for Sir 
Lucas Pepys, who visited him, while I was with him 
said, " If you were tractable, sir, I should prescribe 
for you." 

I related to him a remark which a respectable friend 
liad made to me, upon the then state of Government, 
when those who nad been long in opposition had 
attained to power, as it was supposed, against the in- 
clination of the Sovereign. " You need not be uneasy 
^said this eentleman) about the King. He laughs 
at them all; he plays them one against another." 
Johnson. '' Don*t think so, sir. The King is as 
much oppressed as a man can be. If he plays them 
•one against another, he tvins nothing." 

I had paid a visit to General Oglethorpe in the 
morning, and was told by him that Dr. Jonnson saw 
company on Saturday evenings, and he would meet 
tne at Johnson*s that night. When I mentioned this 
ix) Johnson, not doubting that it wpuld please him, as 
lie had a great value for Oglethorpe, the fretfiilness 
4>f his disease unexpectedly shewed itself; his anger 
•suddenly kindled, and he said, with vehemence, " Did 
not you tell him not to come ? Am I to be hunted in 
this manner?" I satisfied him that I could not divine 
that the visit would not be convenient, .and that I 
certainly could pot take it upon me of my own accord 
to forbia the General. 

I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs. Wil* 
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liams's room^ at tea and coiFee with her and Mrs." 
Desmoulins^ who were also both ill; it was a sad 
scene^ and he was not in a very good humour. He 
said of a performance that had lately come out, *^ Sir, 
if you should search all the madhouses in England, 
you would not find ten men who would write so, and 
think it sense." 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe's arrival was 
announced, and' we left the ladies. Dr. Johnson 
attended him in the parlour, and was as courteous as 
ever. The General said, he was busy reading the 
writers of the middle age. Johnson said they were 
very curious. Oglethorpe. " The Hous6 of Com- 
mons has usurped the power of the nation's money, 
and used it tyrannically. Government is now carried 
on by corrupt influence, instead of the inherent right 
in the King." Johnson. '* Sir, the want of inherent 
right in the King occasions all this disturbance. 
What we did at the Revolution was necessary : but it 
broke our constitution.*' * Oglethorpe* " My father 
did not think it necessary.*' 

On Sunday, March 23, I breakfasted with Dr. 
Johnson, who seemed much relieved, having taken 
opium the night before. He however protested 
against it, as a remedy that should be given with the 
utmost reluctance, and only in extreme necessity. I 
mentioned how commonly it was used in Turkey, and 
that therefore it could not be so pernicious as lie ap- 

1 I have, in my " Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," fully 
expressed my sentiments upon this subject The Revolution wqs 
necessary^ but not a subject for glory f because it for a long time 
blasted'the generous feelings of Loyalty » And now, when by the 
benignant effect of time the present Rofal Family are established 
in our affections, how unwise is it to revive by celebrations the 
memory of a shock, which it would surely have been better that 
our constitution had not required^ 
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prehended. He grew warni^ and said, " Turks take 
opium, and Christians take opinm ; but Russel, in his 
account of Aleppo, tells us, that it is as disgracefid in 
Turkey to take too much opium, as it is with us to 
get drunk. Sir, it is amazing how things are exag- 
gerated. Argentleman was lately telling in a company 
where I was present, that in France as soon as a man 
of £tthion marries, he takes an opera girl into keej^ 
ing; and this he mentioned as a general custom. 
' Pray, sir (said l\ how many opera girls may there 
be ?' He answerea, ' About fourscore.* * Well then, 
sir (said 1)/ you see Uiere can be no more than four- 
score men of fashion who can do this.' " 

Mrs. Desmoulins made tea; and she and I talked 

before him upon a topick which he had once borne 

patiently from me when we were by ourselves,-- ihis 

not complaining of the world^ because he was not 

called to 9ome great office^ nor had attained to great 

vealth. He flew into a violent passion, I confess 

with some Justice, and commanded us to have done. 

^' Nobody (said he) has a right to talk in this manner, 

to bring before a man his own character, and the 

events of his life, when he does not choose it should 

be done. I never have sought the world ; the world 

was not to seek me. It is rather wonderful that so 

much has beien done for me. All the complaints which 

are made of the world are unjust. I never knew a 

man of merit neglected; it was generally by his own 

ferult that he failed of success. A man may hide his 

head in a hole: he may go into the country, and 

publish a book now ana then, which nobody reads, 

and then complain he is neglected. There is no 

reason why any person should exert himself for a man 

who has written a good book : h^ has not written it 

for any individual. I may as well make a present to 

the poistman who brings me a letter. When patron- 
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age was limited^ an authour expected to find a Mae* 
cenas^ and complained if he did not find one. Why 
should he complain? This Maecenas has others as 
good as he, or others who have got the start of him.** 
Bos WELL. " But surely, sir, you will allow that tl^ere 
are men of merit at the bar, who never get practice." 
JoHNsoK. " Sir, you are sure that practice is got from 
an opinion that the person employed deserves it best ; 
so that if a man of merit at the bar does not get prac- 
tice, it i»from errour, not from injustice. He is not 
neglected. A horse that is brought to market may 
. not be bought, though he is a very good horse : but 
that is from ignorance, not from intention." 

There was in this discourse much novelty, inge- 
nuity, and discrimination, such as is seldom to be 
found. Yet I cannot help thinking that men of 
merit, who have no success in life, may be forgiven 
for lamenting, if they are not allowed to complain. 
They may consider it as Aar^^ that their merit should 
not have its suitable distinction. Though there is 
BO intentional injustice towards them on the part of 
the world, their merit not having been perceived, 
they may yet repine against ^br^une, orjate, or by 
whatever name they choose to call the supposed 
mythological power of Destiny. It has, however, 
occurred to me, as a consolatory thought, that men 
of merit should consider thus: — How much. harder 
would it be, if the same persons had both all the merit 
and all the prosperity. Would not this be a miserable 
distribution for the poor dunces ? Would men of merit 
exchange their intellectual superiority, and the enjoy- 
ments arising from it, for external distinction and tfie 
pleasures of wealth ? If they would not, let them not 
envy others, who are poor where they are rich, a com- 
pensation which is made to them. Let them look 
inwards and be^tisfied ; recollecting with CQUSQiCfu^, 
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pride what Virgil finely says of the CoryQius Senex, 
and which I hare, in another place,' with truth and 
fiiacerity applied to Mr. Burke : 

^^ Regum csquabat opes animU,^ 

On the subject of the right enployment of wealth, 
Johnson obserred, ^^ A man cannot make a bad use 
of his money, so far as regards Society, if he do not 
hoard it ; for if he either sp^ids it or lends it out. 
Society has the benefit. It is in general better to 
spend money than to give it away; for industry is 
more promoted by spending money than by giving it 
away. A maii who spends his money is sure he is 
doij^ good with it : he is not so sure when he gives 
it away. A man who spends ten thousand a year 
will do more good than a man who spends two thou- 
sand and gives away eight." 

In the evening I came to him again. He wa» 
somewhat fretful £rom his illness. A gentleman 
asked him whether he had been abroad to-day. 
'' Don't talk so childishly (said he). You may as 
well ask if I hanged myself to-day.'* I mentioned 
politicks. Johnson. ^' Sir, I'd as soon have a man 
to break my hemes as talk to me of publick affairs, 
internal or external. I have lived to see things all as 
bad as they cm be." 

Having mentioned his friend, the second Lord 
Southwell, he said, '' Lord Southwell was the highest- 
bred man without insolence, that I ever was in com- 
pany with ;- the most aualitiei I ever saw. Lord 
Orrery was not dignified; Lord Chesterfield was, 
but he. was insolent. Lord ♦♦♦•♦•♦•♦ is a man of 
coarse manners, but a man of abilities and information. 

1 Letter to the People of Scotland against the Attempt to dimi- 
nish the NnraJ:ier of the Lords of Session, 1785. 
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I don't say he ib a man I would set at the head of a 
nation^ though perhaps he may be as good as the next 
Prime Minister that comes ; bu^ he is a man to be at 
the head of a Club,' — I don't say our Club; — for 
there's no such Club." Boswell. " But, sir, was 
he not once a factious man?'* Johnson. " O yes, 
sir ; as factious a fellow as coiild be found ; one who 
was for sinking us all into the mob." Bo swell - 
'^ How ttien, sir, did he get into favour with the 
King?" JoifNsoN. "Because, sir, I suppose he 
promised the King to do whatever the King pleased/" 

He said, " Goldsmith's blundering speech to Lord 
Shelburne, which has been so often mentioned, and 
which he really did make to him, was only a blunder 
in emphasis : — ^ I wonder they should call your 
Lordship Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very good 
man ;' — ^meant, I wonder they should use Malagrida 
as a term of reproach." 

Soon after this time I had an opportunity of seeing, 
by means of one of his friends, a proof that his talents, 
as well as his obliging service to authours, were ready 
as ever. He had revised " The Village," an admirable 
poem, by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe. Its sentiments 
as to the false notions of rustick happiness and rustick 
virtue, were quite congenial with liis own ; and he 
had taken the trouble not only to suggest-^slight cor- 
rections and variations, but to furnish some lines, 
when he thought he could give the writer's meaning 
better than in the words of the manuscript. ' 

1 I shall give an instance, marking the original by Roman, ttind 
Johnson's substitution in Italick characters : 

'' In fairer scenes, where peaceful pleasures spring, 
Tityrus, the pride ef Mantuan swains, might sing; 
But charmed by him, or smitten with his views, 
Shall modem poets court the Mantuan muse ? 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 
MTiere Fancy leads, or Virgil led the way ?'* 
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Oq Sunday^ March SO, I found him at homb in 
tlie evening, and had the pleasure to meet with Dr. 
Broeklesby, whose reading/ and knowledge of life, and 
good spirits^ supply him with a never-failing source 
of conversation. He mentioned a respectable gentle- 
man, who became extremely penurious near the close 
of his life. Johnson said there must have been a de- 
gree of madness about him. " Not at all, sir (said 
Dr. Brocklesby), his judgement was entire.*' Un- 
luckily, however, he mentioned that although he had 
a fortune of twenty-seven thousand pounds, he denied 
himself many comforts, from an apprehension that he 
could not afford them. ** Nay, sir (cried Johnson), 
when the judgement is so disturbed that a man can- 
not count, that is pretty well." 

I shall here insert a few of Johnson's sayings, with- 
out the formality of dates, as they have no reference 
to any particular time or place. 

" The more a man extends and varies his acquaint- 
ance the better." This, however, was meant with a 
just restriction ; for, he on another occasion said to 
me, *' Sir, a man may be so much of every thing, 
that he is n6thing of any thing." 

^' Raising the wages of day-labourers is wrong ; 
for it does not make them live better, but only makes 

*' On Mincki's banks^ in Cceiar't bounteous reign. 
If Tityrutf&tmd the golden age again. 
Must sleepy bards the JUUte¥ing dream prolong, 
Mechanick echoes of Vie Mantuan: s(^g$ 
From Truth and Nature shall we widdy stray. 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, If ads the awy?" 

Here we find Johnson's poedcal and critical powers undiminished. 
I must, however, observe, that the aids he gave to this poem, as 
to " "fhe Traveller'; arid " Deserted Village" of Goldsmith, were 
so small as by no means to impair the distinguished merit of the 
aulhour. 

VOL. V. Q 
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them icUer^ and idleness is a very bad thing for hu- 
man nature/' 

'^ It is a very good custom to keep, a journal for a 
man's own use ; he may write upon a ound a day all 
that is necessary to be written^ after he has haa ex- 
perience of life. At first there is a great deal to be 
written^ because there is a great deal of novelty ; but 
when once a man. has settled his opinions^ there is 
seldom much to be set down.'* 

^' There is nothing wonderful in the Journal' which 
we see Swift kept in London, for it contains slight 
topicks, and it might soon be written." 

I praised the accuracy of an account-book of a lady 
whom I mentioned. Johnson. '' Keeping accoimts, 
sir, is of no use when a man is spending his own 
money, and has nobody to whom he is to account. 
You won*t eat less beef to-day, because you have 
written down what it cost yesterday." I mentioned 
another lady who thought as he did, so that her hus- 
band could not get her to keep an account of the 
expense of the family, as she thought it enough that 
she never exceeded the sum allowed her. Johnson. 

1 [In his Life of Swift» he thus speaks of this Journal : 
^^ In the midst of his power and ms politicks, he kept a journal 
of his vicsts, his walks, nis interviews with ministers, and quarreb 
with his servant, and transmitted it to Mr^ Johnson and Mrs. 
Dingley, to whom he knew that whatever befel him was interest- 
ing, and no account could be to ominute. Whether these diurnal 
tnfles were properly escposed to eyes which had never received any 
nleasuie from ue Dean, may be reasonably doubted : they have, 
however, iiome odd attractiocs : the reader finding frequent mention 
of names which he has been used to consider as important, goes on 
in hope of infoimatbn ; and as there is nothing to fatigue attention, 
if he IS disappointed, he can hardly complain.*' 

It may be added, that the reader not only hop^ to find, but doe* 
find, in this very entertaining Journal, much curious information^ 
respecting persons and things, ;which he will in vain seek fin: in 
other books of the same period. M.] 
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*' Sir^ it is fit she should keep an account^ because 
her husband wishes it ; but I do not see its use." I 
maintained that keeping an account has this advan- 
ta^^ that it satisfies a man that his money has not 
been lost or stolen^ which he might sometimes be apt 
to imagine^ were there no written state of his expense ; 
and besides^ a calculation of economy so as not to ex- 
ceed one's income^ cannot be made without a view of 
tlie different articles in figures^ that one may see how 
to retrench in some particulars less necessary than 
orthers. This he did not attempt to answer. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours^ whose narra- 
tives^ which abounaed in curious and interesting 
topicks, were imhappily found to be very fabulous; 
I mentioned Lord Mansfield's having said to me, 
'' Suppose we believe one half of what he tells.** 
Johnson. ^' Ay; but we don't know xjohich half to 
believe. By his lying we lose not only our rever- 
ence for him, but all comfort in his conversation." 
BoswELL. '^ May we not take it as amusing fic- 
tion ?" Johnson. '^ Sir, the misfortune is, that you 
will insensibly believe as much of it as you incline to 
believe." 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding their con- 
geniality in politicks, he never was acquainted with a 
late eminent noble judge, whom I have heard speak 
of him as a writer, with great respect. Johnson, I 
know not upon t^^hat degree of investigation, enter- 
tained no exalted opinion of his Lordship's intellectual 
character. Talking of him to me one day, he said, 
'* It is wonderful, sir, with how little real superiority 
of mind men can make an eminent figure in publick 
life." He expressed himself to the same purpose 
concerning another law-lord, who, it seems, once 
took a fancy to associate with the wits of ][^ondon ; 
but wiih so little success, that Foote said, ^^ What 
can he mean by c«ming among us ? He is not only 
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dull himself^ but the^ cause of dulness in others." 
Trying him by the teat of his colloquial powers, 
Johnson had found him very defective. He once 
said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, '^ This man now has 
been ten years about town, and has made nothing of 
it;" meaning as a companion.* He said to nie, ^' I 
never heard any thing trom him in company that was 
at all striking; and depend upon it, sir, it is when 
you come close to a man in conversation, that you 
discover what his real abilities are : to make a speech 
in a publick assembly is a knack. Now I honour 
Thurlow, sir ; Thurlow is a fine fellow ; he feirly puts 
his mind to yours." 

After repeating to him some of his pointed, lively 
sayings, I said, '' It is a pity, sir, you don*t always 
remember your own good things, that you may have 
a laugh when you will." Johnson. " Nay, sir, it is 
better that I forget them, that I may be reminded of 
them, and have a laugh on their being brought to my 
recollection." ^ 

When I recalled to him his having said as we 
sailed up Lochlomond, " That if he wore any thing 
fine, it should be veri/ fine ;" I observed that all his 
thoughts were upon a great scale. Johnson. " De- 
pend upon it, sir, every man will have as fine a thing 
as he caD get ; as large a diamond for his ring." Bos- 
well. '' Pardon me, sir : a man of a narrow mind 
will not think of it, a slight trinket will satisfy him : 

^ iVTec iufftrre queat tnajaris pondera gemnue* 



» ♦> 



1 Knowiag as well as I do what precision and degance of oratory 
his Lordship can disj^y, I cannot but suspect that his unfavour- 
able appearance in a social circle, which drew such animadversions 
upon him, must be owing to a cold affectation of consequence^ 
from being reserved and sti£ If it be so, and he might be an 
agreeablcr man if he would, we cannot be sony that he misses his 
aim. 
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I told him J should send him some " Essays" 
which I had .written^ ' which I hoped he would be 
so good as to readj and pick out the good ones. 
Johnson. " Nay^ sir, sena me only the good ones; 
don't make me pick them." < 

I heard him once say, " Though the proverb 
' Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentiot' does not 
always prove true, we may be certain of the converse 
of it. Nullum numen adest, si sit imprudentia.** 

Once, when Mr. Seward was going to Bath, and 
asked his commands, he said, " Tell Dr. Harrington 
thai I wish he would publish another volume of the 
' Nugae antiqua;^ it is a very pretty book."' Mr. 
Sew<ard seconded this wish, and recommended to Dr. 
Harrington to dedicate it to Johnson, and take for 
his motto, what Catullus says to Cornelius Nepos : 



" — namque tu solebat^ 

Meat essealtquidputarc xugas 



It 



As a small proof of his kindliness and delicacy of 
feeling, the following circumstance may be mentioned : 
One evening when we were in the street together, 
and I told him I was going to sup at Mr. Beauclerk's^ 
he fiaid, " TU go with you." After having walked 
part of the way, seeming to recollect something, he 
suddenly stopped and said, ^' I cannot go, — ^but / do 
not love Beauclerk the less" 

1 [Under the title of'' The Hypooondriack." M.] 

2 It has nnce appeared. 

3 [A new and preaUy improved edition of this very cunoos ool- 
lectioa was pubhshed by Mr. Park in 1804, in two volumes, 
octavo. In this edition the letters are chronologically arranged, 
and the account of the Bishops, which was formerly printed from 
a very o6Trupt copy, is taken firom Sir John Harrington's original 
manuscript, whidi he presented lo Heniy, Prince of Wales, and 
is now in the Royal Library in the Museum. M.] 

o 3 
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On tibe frame of his portrait^ Mr. !6eauclerk had 
inscribed, 

" Ingenium ingens 

IncuHo latet hoc nib corpore.*^ 

After Mr. Beauclerk*s death, when it became Mr. 
Langton's property, he made the inscription be de- 
faced.- Johnson said complacently, " It was kind in 
you t^ take it off;" ana then after a short paiise, 
added, '^and not unkind in him to put it' on." 

He said, ^^ How few of his friends' houses would 
a man choose to be at, when he is sick !" He men- 
tioned one or two. I recollect only Thrale's. 

He observed, *' There is a wiclced inclination in 
most people to suppose an old man decayed in his 
intellects. If a young or middle-aged man, when 
leaving a company, does not l*ecollect where he laid 
his hat, it is nothing; but if the same inattention is 
discovered in an old man, people will shrug up their 
shoulders, and say, ^ His memory is going.' *' 

When I once talked to him of some of the sayings 
which every body repeats, but nobody knows where to 
find, such as, QjU'OS Deus vuUperdere, prins dementat^ 
he told me that he was once offered ten guineas to 
point out from whence Semel insanivimus omnes was 
taken. He could not do it; but many years after- 
wards met with it by chance in Johannes Baptista 
Mantuanns, ^ 

I [The words occur (as Mr. Bindley observes to me) in the 
First Eclogue of Mantuanus, De honesto Amore, &c. 

Id cwnnutne malum; semel insanivimus omnes. 

With the following eluddation of the other saying — Quos Deug 

(it should rather be — Quern Jupiter) vult perdere, print demen^ 

tat —Mr. Boswell was furnished by Mr. Bichard How, of Asjiley, 

in Bedfordshixe, as communicated to that gentleman by his mend 
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I am very sorry that I did not take a note of an 
eloquent argument in which he maintained that the 

Mr. John Pitts, late Rector of Great BrickhiD, in Bucking- 
hanuhiie: 

*•*■ Peifaaps no scrap of Ladn wliatever has been more quoted 
than this. It occasionally falls even from those who are scrupulous 
even to pedantry in their Ladnity, and will not admit a word into 
their compositions, which has not the sanction of the first age. 
The word demento is of no authority, either as a verb active or 
neuter.— After a. long search for the.^rpose of deciding a bet, 
some gentlemen of Cambridge found it among the fragments of 
Euripides, in what edition I do not recollect, where it is given as 
a translation of a Greek Iambic : 

The above sorsp was found in the hand-writing o£ a suicide of 
fiiahion. Sir D. O-aome ymn ago, Iving on the taUe of the room 
where he had destroyed himself. The snidde^as a man of clas- 
sical acquirements : he left no other paper behind him.** 
Another of these proverbial sayingi^-^ 

Inci^ in ScyUam, cupiem viiare Charybdim^ 

I some yeaiv ago, in a Note on a passage in The Mebchant 
<OF Venice, traced to its souro^ It occurs (with a slight va- 
riation) in the ALEXAirnasis of Phifip Gualtier (a poet of the 
tfiirteenth century), which was printed at Lyons in 1558. DariuS 
IS Ihe penon addressed : 

--Qu^ tendis ineitem, 



Rex periture, fognn? nesds, heu ! perdite, nesds 
Quem fugias : hostes incurris dum mgis hostem ; 
Iftcidii in ScyUam^ cfspient xfitare Charybdinu 

The authour of this line was first ascertained by Oalleottus Mar- 
tius, who died in 14.76 ; as is observed in MEyA«iAWA, vol. iiL 
p. 130. edit. 1762.— For an account of PhSip Oualder, see Vos- 
aius de Poet. Latin, p. 254, fol. 1697. 

A line not less frequency quoted ^han any of (he preceding, was 
suggested for inquiry, several years ago, in a Note on The Rape 

OF LUCRECE : 

Sokunen miterit seciot hahuitte dohrit:^-^ 

But the authour of this verse has not, I bdie?e, been disooireted. 
M.1 
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situation of Prince of Wales was the happiest of any 
person's in the kingdom^ even beyond that of the 
Sovereign. I recollect only — ^the einoyment of hope^ 
-r-the high superiority of rank, without the anxious 
cares of government, — ^and a great degree of power, 
both from natural influence wisely used, and from the 
sanguine expectations of those who look forward to 
the chance of future favour. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds communicated to me the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

Johnson thought the poems published as trans- 
lations from Ossian, had so little merit, that he said, 
^' Sir, a man might write such stuflT for ever, if he 
would abandon his mind to it.'' 

He said, ^^ A man should pass a part of his time 
with the laughers, by which means any thing ridi- 
culous or particular about him might be presented to 
his view, and corrected." I observed, he must have 
been a bold laugher who would have ventured to tell 
Dr,. Johnson of any of his particularities. ^ 

Having observed the vain ostentatious importance 
of many people in quoting the authority of Dukes 
and Lords, as having been in their company, he said> 
he went to the other extreme, and did not mention 
his authority when he should have done it, had it not 
been that of a Duke or a Lord^ 

Dr. Goldsmith said onoe to Dr. Johnson, that he 
wished for some ^ditional members to th^ Literarv 
Club, to give, it an agreeable variety ; for (said he), 
there c£Ui now be nothing new among us : we hav^ 

1 I am happy, however, to mentioo a pleasing inirtance of his 
enduriog with great gentleness to hear one of ms most sttildni 
particularities pointed out : — Miss Hunter, a niece of his ftien< 
Christopher Smart, when a very young girl, struck hy his ex- 
traordinary motions, said to him, ^' Pray, Br. Johnson, whv do 
feu make sudi strange gestures ?"— '< From bad habit (he rephed ' • 
)o yon, my dear, teke care to guard against bad habits.*^ This 
I was told by the young lady *8 brother at Margate. 
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travelled over one another's minds. Johnson seemed 
alittie angry, and said^ ^^ Sir^jou have not tra\'e11ed 
over mt^ mind? I promise jou." Sir Joshua, however, 
thoaght Gol^mith right ; ohserving, that " when 
people have lived a great deal tbgether^ they know 
what each of them, will say on every subject. A new 
understanding, therefore^ is desirable; because though 
it may only fiumish the same sense upon a question 
which would have been furnished by those with whom 
we are accustomed to live, yet this sense will have a 
different colouring ; and colouring is of much effect 
in every thing else as well as in painting.*' 

Johnson used to say that he made it a constant 
rule to talk as well as he could both as to sentiment 
and expression, by which means, what had been m*!- 
ginally effort became familiar and easy. The conse-, 
quence of this. Sir Joshua observed, was, that his 
common conversation in all companies was such as to 
secure him universal attention, as something above 
the usual colloquial style was expected. 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit in company^ 
when another mode was necessary, in order to investi- 
gate truth, he could descend to a language intelligible 
to the meanest capacity. An instance of this was 
witnessed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they were 
present at an examination of a little blackguard boy, 
by Mr. Saunders Welch, the late Westminster Justice. 
Welch, who imagined that he was exalting himself in 
Dr. Johnson's eyes by using big words, spoke in a 
manner that was utterly unintelligible to the boy; 
Dr. Johnson perceiving it, addressed himself to the 
boy^ and changed the pompous phraseology into col- 
loquial language. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 
much amused by this procedure, which seemed a kipd 
of reversing of what might have been expected from 
the two men, took notice of it to Dr. Johnson, as 
they walked away by themselves. Johnson said, that 
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it was eontinually the case ; and that he was always 
obliged to translate the Justice's swelling diction^ 
(smiling)^ so as that his meaning might be understood 
by the vulgar^ from whom information was' to be ob- 
tained. 

Sir Joshua once observed to him^ that he had talked 
above the capacity of son^ people with whom they 
had been in company together. " No matter^ sir, 
(said Johnson) ; they consider it as a compliment to 
be talked to, as if they were wiser than they are. 
"So true, is this, sir, that Baxter made it a rule in 
every sermon that he preached, to say something 
that WHS above the capacity of his audience.^'' 

Johnson's dexterity in retort, when he seemed to 
be driven to an extremity by his adversary, was very 
remarkable. Of his power in this respect, our common 
friend, Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, has been pleased 
to furnish me with an eminent instance. However 
unfavourable to Scotland, he uniformly gave liberal 
praise to George Buchanan, as a writer. In a con- 
versation concerning the lit^ary merits of the two 
countries, in which Buchanan was introduced, a 
Scotchman, imagining that on this ground he should 
have an undoubted triumph over him, exclaimed^ 
**Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would you have said of 
Buchanan, had he been an Englishman ?" — *' Why, 
sir (said Johnson, after a little pause), I should not 
have said of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman, 
what I will now say of him as a Scotchman, — ^that he 
was the only man of genius his country ever pro- 
duced." 

And this brings to my recollection another instance 

1 The justnesB of this remark is confirmed by the following BtoiTt 
for which I am indebted to Lord Eliot : A country Partonf who 
was remarkable for quoting scraps of Latin in his sermons, having 
died> one of his parisliioners was asked how he liked his successor $ 
^ He is a very good preacher (was his answer) , but no latineu^* 
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of the same nature. I once reminded him that when 
Dr. Adiam Smith was expatiating on the beauty of 
Glasgow, he had cut him short by saying, ^' Pray> 
fkt, have you ever seen Brentford }" and I took the 
liberty to add, " My dear sir, surely that was shock" 
ing" — " Why, then, sir (he replied), you have never 
seen Brentford." 

Though his usual phrase for conversation was talk, 
yet he made a distinction ; for when he once told me 
that he dined the day before at a friend's house, with 
" a very pretty company ;" and I asked him if there 
wa& good ecmversfttion, he answered, " No, sir ; we 
had talk enough, but no conversation ^ there was 
nothing discussed" 

Tal^g of the success of the' Scotch in London, he 
imputed it in a considerable degree to their spirit of 
nationality. ^' You know, sir (said he), that no 
Scotchman publishes a book, or has a play brought 
upon the stage, but there are five hundred people 
ready to applaud him." 

He gave much praise to his friend Dr. Burney's 
elegant and entertaining travels, and told Mr. Se^ 
waixl that he had tkem in his^ eye, when writing his 
*' Journey to the Western Iidanos of Scotland." » 

Such was his sensibility, and so much was he af- 
fected by pathetick poetry, that, when he was read- 
ing Dr. Beattie's ''Hermit," in my presence, it 
brought tears into Jbis eyes. ^ 

He disapproved much of mingling real facts with 
fiction. On this account he censured a book entitled 
" Love and Madness." 

Mr. Hoole told him, he was born in Mooriields, 
and had received part of his early instruction in 
Grub-street. " Sir (said Johnson, smiling), you 

1 [The particalar passage which excited this strong emotion, 
was, as I have heard from my father, the third stanza, ^^ *Tis 
night," &c J. B.^0.] 
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have been regularly educated." Haring Mked Mho 
wad his instructor^ and Mr. Hoole having ^OMSweteAy 
*^ My unde^ sir^ who was a tailor ;'* Johnson; reool^ 
lecting himself, said, " Sir, I knew him ; ^weealled 
him the metavhydeal tailor. He was of a dbb^lii 
Old-street, with me and Geoi^ Psalmanazary and- 
some others: but pray,^ sir, was he a good tailor ^'* , 
Mr. Hoole having answered that he believed he was 
too mathematical, and used to draw squares and 
triangles cm his shopboard; so that he did wA. excel 
in the cut of a coat ; — " I am sorry for it (said 
Johnson), for I would have every man to Hie master of 
his own business." 

In pleasant reference to himself and Mr. Hoole^ 
as brother authours, he often said, '^ Let you and I, 
sir, go together, and eat a beef-steak in Gmb^etreet.'' 

Sir William Chambers, that great architect, * whose 
works shew a sublimity of genius, and who is esteemed 
by all who know him, hx his social,. hospitaUe, and 
generous qualities, submitted the manuscript of his 
'^Chinese Architecture" to Dr. Johnson's perusal. 
Johnson . was much, pleased with it, and said, ^' It 
wants no addition nor correction, but a few lines of 
introduction ;" which he furnished, and Sir William 
«dopted.^ 

1 The Honoarable Horace Walpoie, late Earl of Orford, thus 
bears tesdmony to this gentleman's merit as a writer : '' Mr. Cham- 
bers's *• Treatise on Civil Architecture' is the most sensible book, 
and the most exempt from prejuftices, diat ever was written on that - 
flcieDoe.*'-^Prefaoe to ^^'A^cdoUt qf Painting in EnglafUL** 

2 Theintroductorylinesarethese: " It isdifficult to avind praising 
too little or too much. The boundless paneg3nriclEs which have 
been lavished upon the Chinese learning, policy, and arts, shew 
with what power novelty attracts regard, and how naturally esteem 
swells into admiration. 

'^ I am far from desiring to be numbered among the exaggeraton 
of Chinese excellence. I consider them as great, or wise, only in 
comparison with the nations that sttnound them ; and have no 
intention to place tbem in competition either with the andeots or 
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He aid to Sir William Sooit, '' The age is ran* 
niog fluid after innovation; and all the business of 
the world is to be dotfe in a new way; men are to 
ke hai^ped in a new way; Tybnm itself is not safe 
horn the fiiry of innevation." It having been argued 
that fliis was an improvement. — ^''No^ sir^ (said he^ 
eagerly)^ it is not an improvement : they object^ that 
the M method drew together a number of spectators. 
Sir^ executions are intended to draw spectators. If 
they do not draw spectators^ they don't answer their 
purpose. The old method was most satisfactory to 
sil parties ; the publick was gratified by a procession ; 
the criminal was supported by it. Why is all this to 
be swept away ?" I perfectly agree with Dr. Johnson 
iqnn this head, and am persuaded that executions 
jww, the solemn procession being discontinued, have 
not nearly the effect which they formerly had. Ma- 
gistrates both in London, and dsewhere, have, I am 
afitaid, in this, had too much regard to their oWn ease. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, Johnson said 
to a firiend, — *' Hurd, sir, is one of a set of men who 
account for every thing systematically; for instance, 
it has been a fa^ion to wear scarlet bi'eeches ; these 
men would tell you, that according to causes and ef^ 
ifects, no other wear could at that time have been 
chosen." He, however, said of him at another time 
to the same gentleman, '^Hurd, sir, is a man whose 
aoquaintanoe ;s a valuable acquisition." 

That learned and ingenious Prelate it is well known 
published at one period of his life '^ Moral and Po- 
litical Dialogues," with a wofuUy whiggish cast. 
Afiterwards, his Lordiship having thought better, 

with ^e modems of this part of the world ; yet they must be 
aUowed to daun our notice as a distinct and very sin^lar race of 
men t as the inhabitants of a region divided by its situation from 
all civflized oountries, who have formed their own manners, and 
invented thd« own arts, without the assistance of example." 

VOL. V. H 
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c&me to^ see his errour^ and republisked* the work 
with a more constitutional spirit. Johnson^. however^ 
i^as unwilling to allow him full credit for his political 
eonyersion. I remember when his Lordship declined 
tlie hdnour of being Archbishop of Canterbury, John?- 
80n said, ^^ I am glad he did not go to-Lambetk ; for, 
after all, I fear he is «, Whig in his heart." 

Johnson's attention to precision and clearness in 
eitpression was very remarkable. He disapproved €i 
a parenthesis; and I believe in all his voluminoiis 
writings, not half a dozen of them will be found. 
He never used the phrases thejbrmer and the latter, 
having observed, that they often occasioned obscurity ; 
he therefore contrived to construct his sentences so 
as not to have occasion for them, and would even 
rather repeat the same words, in order to avoM them. 
Nothing is more common than- to mistake surnames, 
when we hear them carelessly uttered for the first 
time. To prevent this, he used not only to pronounce 
them slowly and distinctly, but to taJce the trouble 
of spelling them ; a practice which I have often fd- 
lowed ; and which I wish were general. ^ 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, 
that not only did he pare his nails to the quick ; but 
scraped the joints of his fingers with a pen-knife, till 
they seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature 
was remarkably exemplified in Johnson. His liberality 
in giving his money to persons in distress was extra- 
ordiriary. Yet there lurked about him a propensity 
to paltry saving. One day I oWned to him that '^ I 
was^occasionally troubled with a fit of narrowness" 
"Why, sir (said he), so am I. But I do not tell it,"* 
He has now and then borrowed a shilling of me ; 
and when I asked him for it again, seemed to be 
rather out of humour. A droll little circumslance 
once occurred : As if he meant to reprimand my mi? 
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nute exactness as a creditor^ he thus addressed roe ;' 
"^^^ Boswell, lend me sixpeaoe — not to be repaid" 
' This great man's attention to small thmgs was 
rery remarkable. As an instance of it^ he one day 
said to me, " Sir, when you get silver in change for 
a guinea^ look carefully at it; you may find some 
curious piece <rf coin." 

Though a stem tnte*-born Englishman, and fully 
prejudiced against all other nations, he had disoem- 
ment enough to see, and candour enough to censure, 
the cold j^serve too common among Englishmen 
towards strangers : '^ Sir, (said he), two men of any 
oUiar nation who are shewh into a room together, -at 
a house where they are both visitors, will immediately 
find mmer conversation. But two Englishmen will 
probalMy go each to a different window, an^ remain 
in obstinate silence. Sir, we as yet do not enough 
understand the common rights of numanity." 

Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good 
deal with the Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of 
Lansdown, as he doubtless could not but have a due 
value for that nobleman's activity of mind, and un- 
common acquisitions of important knowledge, how- 
ever much he might disapprove of other parts of his 
Lordship' s^haracter, which were widely different from 
his own. 

Morice Morgann, Esq. authour of the very in- 
genious " Essay on the Character of Falstaff," * being 
a particular friend of his Lordship, had once an op- 
portunity of entertaining Johnson for a day or two 
at Wycombe, when its Lord was absent, and by him 
I 'have been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson*8 can- 

1 Johnson being asked his opinion of this Essay, answered, 
^* Why, sir, we shall have the man come forth again ; and aa he' 
has proved Falstaff to be no coward, he may prove lago to ba a yny 
good ehaiacten" • 
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dour. 1 Mr. Morgann and he had a. dispute fujetty 
late at. night, in which Johnson, would . not give v^ 
thou^ he had the wrong fiide^ and in eihort^ both 
kept tbfi field. Next morning; when they met in the 
breakfa^ting^rooih^ Dr. Johnson .accosted Mr. MoK* 
gann thus : '' Sir^ I Imve been thinkmg on ouc •dis- 
pute last night — You voere in the right** 

The other was as follows: Johnson^ for sport 
perhaps^ or from the spirit of contradiction^ eagerly 
maintained that Derrick had merit as a writer.^ 
Mr. Morgann argued with him directly^ in Faiji« 
At length he had recourse to this device. " IVay, 
sir . (said he)^ whether do you reckon Derrick cur 
Smart the best poet ?" Johnson at once felt himself 
roused ; and answered^ ^^ Sir^ there is no settling the 
point of precedency between a louse and a flea." 
. Once^ when checking my boasting too frequently 
of myself in company^ he said to me, ^' Boswell, you 
oitffa raunt so much as to provoke ridicule. You put 
me in mind of a man who was standing in the kitchen 
of an inn with his back to the fire^ and thus accosted 
the person next him : ' Do you know^ sir, who I am ?* 
^ No^ sir (said the other)^ I have not that advantage.' 
' Sir (said he), I am the great Twalmley, who in- 
vented the New Floodgate Iron.'"* The Bishop of 
Killaloe, on my repeating the story to him, defended 
TwALMLEY, by observing that he was entitled to the 
epithet of great; for Virgil in his group of worthies 
in the Elysian fields — 

Hie manui oh patriam pugtiando vulnera patsi ; 6lc* . 

motions 

\ fnvenioB aut qui vitam excoluere per artet. 
He was pleased to say to me one morning when 

1 What thegreat Twalmley was so proud of having invented, 
was ndther more nor less than a kind of box-iron for smootliing 
linen. 
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we were left alone in his study^ '^ Boswell^ I thinks I 
am easier with you thap with almost any body." 
- He would not allow Mr. David Hume any credit 
for his political principles^ though similar to bis own; 
saying of him^ " Sir^ he was a Tory by chance*" 

His acute observation of human life made him re-^ 
Biark^ ^' Sir^ there is nothing by which a man ex- 
a^mtes njost people more, than by displaying a 
auperior ability of brilliancy in conversation. They 
seem pleased at the time; but their envy makes them 
ctu*se him at their hearts." 

My readers will probacy be surprised to hear that 
the great Dr. Johnson could amuse himself with so 
alight and playful a species of composition as a Cha^ 
rode. I have recovered one which he made on Dr. 
Barnard, now Lord Bishop of KUlaloe ; ^ who has 
been pleased fo^ many years to treat me with so much 
intimacy and social ease^ that I may presume to call 
him not only my Right Reverend, but my very dear 
Friend. I therefore with peculiar pleasure gi^e to 
the world a just and ^legant compliment thus paid to 
his Lordship by Johnson." 

CHARADE. 

*' My Jint^ shuts out thieves from your house or your rootn, 
My second^ expresses a Syrian perfume. 
My •whole'^ is ^ man in whose converse is shared 
The strength of a Bar and the sweetness of Nard.'^ 

Johnson asked Richarcl Owen Cambridge, Esq. if 
he had read the Spanish translation of Sallust^ said to 
be written by a Prince of Spain, with the assistance of 

1 [Afterwards translated to the see of Limerick. M.] 

2 Bar. 3 Nard. 4 Barnard. ' 

h3 
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his tutor, who is professedly the atithour of a tteatisef 
annexed, on the Phoenician language. ' • 

Mr. Cambridge commended the work, partlcutely 
as he thought the Translator understood nl* atitb^r 
better than is commonly the case with T»anfitert<IW^ 
but said he was disappointed in th.e purfofe^'for w^fefe 
he borrowed the book; to see whetfher ^ Sj^kldltt^ 
could be better furnished with inscriptimid f^Qlni'tii^ 
numents, coins, or other antiquities, which hfe' nftfght; 
more probably find on a coast, so irnmediately op|)Of$i(& 
to Carthage, than the Antiquaries of any other c(tui-^ 
tries. Johnson. '^ I am very sorry you' were not 
gratified in your expectations." Cambridge. " The 
language would have been of little use, as there is no 
histpry existing in that tongue to balance the partial 
accounts which the Roman writers have left us.** 
Johnson. " No, sir. They have not heen partial ; 
'they have told their own story, without shame or re- 
gard to equitable treatment of their injured enemy ; 
they had no compunction, no feeling for a Carthagi- 
nian. Why, sir, they would never have borne Virgil's 
description of ^neas's treatment of Dido, if she had 
not* been a Carthaginian." 

I gratefully acknov/ledge this and other commu- 
nications from Mr. Cambridge, whom, if a beautiful 
villa on the banks of the Thames, a few miles distant 
from London, a numerous and excellent library, which 
he accurately knows and reads, a choice collection of 
pictures, which he understands and relishes, an easy 
fortune, an amiable family, an extensive circle of 
friends and acquaintance, distinguished by rank, 
fashion and genius, a literary fame, various, elegant 
and still increasing, colloquial talents rarely to be 
found, and with all these means of happiness, enjoy- 
ing, when well advanced in years, health and vigour 
of body, serenity and animation of mind, do not 
entitle to be addressed^r/wwa^e senex ! I know not 
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to wb<»n^ in any age^ that expression could with pro* 
priety hare heen used. Long may he live to hear and 
tofeelit!' 

JcAnson's love of little children^ which he dis- 
eovered upon all occasions^ calling them^ ^'pretty 
dean," and giving them sweetmeats, was an un- 
doubted proof of the real humanity and gentleness of 
bis disposition. 

His uncommon kindness to his servants, and serious 
concern^ not only for their comfort in this world, but 
their happiness in the next, was another unquestion- 
able evidence of what all^ who were intimately ac- 
quainted vFith him, knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just tmder this head, to omit the 
fondness which he shewed for animals which he had 
taken under his protection. I never shall forget the 
indulgence with which he treated Hodge, his cat : for 
whom he himself used to go out and buy oysters, lest 
the servants having that trouble shouldtake a dislike 
to the poor creature. I am^ unluckily, one of those 
who have an antipathy to a cat, so that I. am uneasy 
when in the room witn one; and I own^ I frequently 
sufiered a good deal from the presence of this same 
Hodge. I recollect him one day scrambling up Dr. 
Johnson's breast^ apparently with much satisfaction^ 
while my friend smding and half-whistling, rubbed 
down his back^ and pulled him by the tail ; and when 
I observed he was a fine cat^ saying, " Why yes, sir^ 
but I have had cats whom I liked better than this ;" 
and then as if perceiving Hodge to be out of counte- 
nance, adding^ *' but he is a very fine cat^ a very fine 
cat indeed/' 

This reminds me of the ludicrous account which 

1 [Mr. Cambridge enjoyed all the blessings here enumerated 
lor many years after this passage was written. He died at his seat 
Twickenham, Sept. i7y 1802, in his eighty-sixth year. M.] 
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he gave Mr. Laugton^ of the despicable state of a 
young gentleman of good family. '^ Sir^ when I 
heard of him last^ he was running about town shoot- 
ing cats.** And then in a sort of kindly reverie^ he 
bethought himself of his own favourite cat^ and said, 
''But Hodge shan't be shot: no^ no^ Hodge shall 
not be shot." 

He thought Mr. Beauclerk made a shrewd and 
judicious remark to Mr. Langton^ who, after liaving 
been for the first time in company with a well known 
wit about town, was warmly admiring and praising 
him,—"'' See him again," said Beauclerk. 

His respect for the Hierarchy, and particularly the 
Dignitaries of the Cliurch, has been more than once 
exhibited in the course of this work. Mr. Seward 
saw him presented to the Archbishop of York, and 
described his Boxjo to an Arch-Bishop, as such a 
studied elaboratioh of homage, such an extension of 
limb, such a flexion of body, as have seldom or ever 
been equalled. 

I cannot help mentioning with much regret, that 
by my own negligence I lost an opportunity of having 
the history of my family from its founder Thomas 
Bos well, in 1504, recorded and illustrated by John- 
son's pen. Such was his goodness to me, that when 
I presumed to solicit him for so great a £a.vour, he was 
pleased to say, " Let me have all the materials you 
can collect, and I will do it both in Latin and English ; 
then let it be printed, and copies of it be deposited in 
various places for security and preservation/' I can 
now only do the best I can to make up for this loss, 
keeping my great Master steadily in view. Family 
histories, Jike the imagines wajorum of the ancients, 
excite to virtue; and I wish that they who really 
have blood, would be more careful to trace and ascer- 
tain its course. Some have affected to laugh at the 



hislory^-'the house* of Yv^iy:* it wolildl'fteVeU if 
nlav^iOtheri^would'tmnsmit their pedigr^s td poste^^ 
rityv >Witk tbe'same accuracy and gienerous sseal^ with 
which tlie Noble L^rd \dio compiled that work has 
hiiioared arid perpetuated his ancestry. 

'On Thur^ay, April 10, I introduced to him, at 
his house in Bolt-court, the Honourable and R^erend 
WiMidot Stuart,* son of the Earl of Bute; a gentle- 
lo^'^rtilvxrorthyof being known to Johnson; beings 
wttii all the advantages of high birth, learning, travel, 
aad elegant manners, an exemplary parish priest in 
every respect. 

Ailber some compliments on both sides, the tour 
which Johnson and I had made to the Hebrid^ was 
mentioned. — ^Johnson. " I got an acquiilition of more 
ideas by it than by any thing that I remeraber. I 
saw quite a different system of life.*' Boswell. 
'^ You would not like to make the same journey 
again .^'' Johnson. " Why no, sir; not the same: 
it is a tale told. Gravina, an Italian critick, observes, 
that every man desires to see that of which he has 
read ; but no man desires to read an account of what 
he has teen: so much does description fall short of 
reality* Description only excites Curiosity: seeing 
satisfies it. Other people may go and ' see the He-^ 
brides." BosWELL. ^' I should wish to go and see 
some country totally different from what I have been 
used to ; such as Turkey, where religion and every 
thing else are different." Johnson. *' Yes, sir ; 
there are two objects of curiosity, — the Christian 
worldj and the Mahometan world. All the rest may 
be considered as barbarous!" Bos well. " Pray, sir, 

1 [Written by John, Earl of Egmont M.] 

2 {At thftttime Vicatr of Luton in Bedfordshire, nrhere hefived 
fiir wine yean^ and fiilly merited the character gireb o£ him in the 
test; now [1806] liord Archbiishop of Armagh, and Primate of 
Ireland. M.] 
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is the *^ Turkish Spy' a genuine book?" Jx>hn«on. 
'.*? No, sir. Mrs. Manley, in her Life, says, that ker 
father wrote the first two volumes : and in *anothe^ 
hook, ' Dunton's Life and Erreurs,' we find that the 
rest was written by one Sault, at two guineas a sheet, 
^ under the direction of Dr. Midgeley."* 

BoswELL. " This has been a very factions reign> 
owing to the too great indulgence of GoremmeAt." 
Johnson. " I think so, sir. What at first was^lenity, 
grew timidity. Yet this is reasoning a posteriori, mid 
may not be just. Supposing a few had at first been 
punished, I believe faction would have been crushed ; 
but it might have been said, that it was a sanguinary 
reign. A' man cannot tell A priori what will * be best 
for government to do. This reign has been very un- 
fortunate. We have had an unsuccessful wsur ; * but 
that does not prove that we have been ill governed. 
One side or other must prevail in war, as one or other 
must win at play. When we beat Louis, we 'w'ere 
not better governed; nor were the French better 
governed, when Louis beat us." 

On Saturday,. April 12, I visited him, in company 
with Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, whom, though a 
. Whig, he highly valued. One of the best things he 
ever said was to tliis gentleman ; who before he set 
out for Ireland as Secretary to Lord Northington, 
when Lord Lieutenant, expressed to the Sage some 
modest and virtuous doubts, whether he could bring 

1 ['^ The Turkish Spy** was pi^tended to have been written 
originally in Arabidc ; fhmi AralHCk translated into Italian, and 
thence into English. The retd authour of th& work, whidi was 
in fact (Higinally written in Italian, was I. P. Marana, a Genoese, 
who died at Paris in 1693. 

John Dunton in his life says, that *"*• Mr. Wiiliam Bradshaw 
received from Dr. Midgeley forty shillings a sheet for writing :paat 
of the ' Turkish Spy ;* ** but I donot find that he any where men- 
tions Sauii as engaged in that work. M.] 
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himself to practise those arts which it is supposed 
a pecsoB in that situation has oocasion to empby. 
" Don't be afraid^ sir (said Johnson, with a pleasant 
smile), you will soon make a very pretty rascal/* 

He talked to-day a good deal of tlae wonderful 
extent and variety of London, and observed, that men 
of curious inquiry might see in it such modes of life 
as. very few could even imagine. He in particular 
recommended to us to explore IFapping, which we 
ne^lved to do. ' < 

^ Mr. Lowe, the painter, who was with him, was very 
modi distressed that a large picture which he bad 
painted was refused to be received into the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. Mrs. Thrale knew Johnson s 
character so superficially, as to represent him as WU" 
willing to do small acts of benevolence ; and mentions^ 
in particular, that he would hardly take the trouUe 
to write a letter in favour of his friends. The truth, 
however, is, that he was remarkable, in an e^^tra: 
ordinary degree, for what she denies to him; and, 
above all, for this very sort of kindness, writing letters 
for those td whom his solicitations might be of service. 
He now gave Mr. Lowe the following, of which I was 
diligent enough, with his permission, to take copies 
at the next coffee-liouse, while Mr. Windham was so 
good as to stay by me. 

" TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

' sm, 

^^ Mr. Lowe considers himself as cut off from 
all credit and all hope, by the rejection of his picture^ 
from the Exhibition. Upon this work he has ex- 

1 We'aecordingly csrried our scheme into execution, in October, 
1792 ; but whether from that uniformity which has in modem 
fiihte,^ Mi' a gi«at degree, spread through every part of the metro- 
polis, orfrom our want of sufllicient exertion, we were disappoirtted.. 
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hausted ail his powen> and Bxamai/Bi' aHiUseqNNMi- 
ticms: and, oertainly^ to he iwued an f mw \i j 6aiifM 
taking the opinion of the puUick, is iBiittel^atviif^r 
great hardship. It is to be condemned ' witholift{<a 
trial. . ' . ♦ ..ij' 

'^. If you could procure 4he rerocaticm of tins anbii-* 
pacitoting edkt, you would deliver an unhiqpfi^-idkti 
from gre^t auction. The Council has sometiaiMB 
revaraed its own determination j and I hope^itiiati^ 
your interposition this ludtless picture may. 'foe-^dl 
admitted. lam, &e. ' • ^ 



.•^>< 



"^pril 12, 1788." '' Samw Jo»N»l»mf'' 

" TO MR. BARnVv .. h:t 

''SIR, " ' 

^' Mr. Lowe's exclusion from the exhibition gives 
him more trouble than you and the other gentlaftft^h 
of the Council could imagine or intend. He conslflers 
disgrace and ruin as the inevitable consequence (tf 
your determination . ' * ' ' ^ 

He says, that some pictures have been 'received 
after rejection ; and if there be any such precedent,'! 
earnestly entreat that you will use your interest in 'his 
favour. Of his work I can say nothing ; I pnithiA 
not to judge of painting ; ana this picture % tievtet* 
saw : but I conceive it extremely hard to shut 'iut 
any man from the possibility of success ; and therefi^^ 
I sweat my request that you will propose the'W- 
consideration of Mr. Lowe's case ; and if thet^h^kik] 
among the Council with whom my name can have AS 
weight, be pleased to communicate to them the de^l 
of,9iir, ' ' '^ ■-' 

« Your most humble servant; '"*' ^ 
" April 12, I78ft.'» " Sam. Janim^tT 

Such intercession, waa toO'powiefffiil to be r^tiaM ; 
anfl Mr. I^we's perfot mance was admitted at Son^fset 
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tlmp*^ lilL^.flttl^ectv as I reooliect, was the Dehige^ 
•al^lfaiuk poin^ 0^ time when the water was Tierging to 
^ler top\ ef tbe last uncoTered ipountain. Near to the 
«nit #iis seen the last of the antediluvian race, ex- 
(uusive of those who were saved in the ark of Noah. 
ThiB was wxe of those giants^ then the inhabitants of 
•the earthy who had still strehgth to swim, and with 
>oiie of his h]inds held aloft his infant child. Upon 
the small remaining dry spot appeared a &misned 
Iion> ready to spring at the child and devour it. Mr. 
Lowe* tola me that Johnson said to him^ " Sir^ your 
pictBie is noble and probable." — '^ A compliment^ 
indeed (said Mr. Lowe)^ from a man who cannot lie, 
and cannot be mistaken.*' 

About this time he wrote to Mrs. Lucy Porter/ 
mentioning his bad health, and that he intended a 
visit to Lichfield. " It is (says he) with no great 
expectation of amendment that I make every year a 
jcHirney into the country ; but it is pleasant to visit 
those whose kindness has been often experienced/' 

On April 18, (being Good-Friday) I found him at 
breakfast, in his usual manner, upon that day, drinking 
te$i without milk, and eating a cross bun to prevent 
faintness; we went to St. Clement's church, as for- 
merly. When we came home from church, he placed 
himself on one of the stone seats at hia garden door, 
ajad I took the other, and thus in the open air, and in 
1^ placid frame of mind, he talked away very easily. 
Johnson. '^ Were I a country gentleman, I sboiiM 
not be very hospital^e ; I should not have crowds Ib 
ny house." Boswejux<. " Sir Alexander Dick teUa 
me, that he remembers having a thousand peo^ m 
a year to dine at his house ; that is, reckoning each 
person as one, each time that he dined there." John- 
son. " That, sir, is about three a day." Boswell. 
/^ How your statement lessens the idea.'' ^oiiwioN. 
'' That/ sir, is the good of counting. Itbrihgs 'every 

VOL. V. I 
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thitt^ to a eertainty, wfaieh before li4!»ated in the Tmnct 
ififdefiaitetf ." Boswkll. ^^ But Omne ign^tum fr^e 
impiificf^ est : one is sorry to have this diminishedt.'' 
J6fiNsoN. " Sir, . you should not aUow yourself to be 
delighted with errour." Bos wall. '^ Three a day 
seem but 'few.*' Johnson. ^* Nay, sir, he who en- 
tertains three a day does very liberally. And if there 
is Et large femily, the poor entertain those- three, for 
they eat what the poor would get: there nnist be 
superfluous meat ; it must be giveB to the po<Mr, or 
throfwn out," Bos welt.. " I observe in London, 
that the poor go about and gather bones, whieh I 
understand are manufactured." Johnson. *^ Y«s, 
shrj they boil them, and extract a grease A'om'them 
for greasing wheels and other purposes. Of the best 
pieces they make a mock ivory, which is used for hsafts 
to 'knives, tmd various other things ; the coarser pieces 
they bum and pound, and sell the ashes.*' ^ Boswcxi>. 
^' For what purpose, sir Y* Johnson. ^ Why, sin, 
for making a Aimace for the chemists fer melting 
iron. A paste made of burnt bones will stand a 
stronger heat than any thing else. Consider, sir ; ST 
you are to melt iron, you cannot line your pot with 
brass, because it is softer than iron, and woUld melt 
sooner; nor with iron, for though malleable iron 'is 
harder than cast iron, yet it wouM not do ; but a paste 
of burnt bones will not melt." Boswell. "Do you 
know, sir, I have discovered a manufacture to a great 
extent, of what you only piddle at,— scraping and 
drying the peel of oranges.* At a place in Newgatck- 
street, thete is a prodigious quantity preparedywhieh 
they sell to the distillers." Johnson. « Sir, I b^ 

•' ^ - " 

1 Itis saggetted to me by an anonymous Annotator arx my Wpr)^ 
that the reason why Dr. Johnson collected the peels of saueezecl 
oranges, may be found m the 358th Letter in Mrs. Piozzi s Cqi- 
lectkm, where it appears that he recommended " dried' ortiugfe- 
ped; finely po«H)4ered,** as a medicine. , i i . . 
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iicve they make a higher tliiog out of tliom .tli^.^ 
spirit ; they make what is called oeange-hutter^ tJUe 
oii) of the orange inspissated^ which they mix perhaps 
with CDBoanon poniatuin, and make it fragrant Tne 
oil does- not ily off in the drying." 

BoswBLL. " I wish to hare a good walled. garden/' 
JoHNSOA^. " I don't think it AFould be worth the 
expense to you. We compute^ in England^ a park- 
wall At a thousand pounds a mile ; now a gai*dep-waU 
must epst at least as much. You intend your trees 
should grow higher than a deer will leap. NjQW l^t 
»is:see; — ^for a hundred pounds you could, ou)y have 
forty-four square yards, which is very little ; £ox iwf) 
hundred |)ounds, you may have eighty-ibur squai^e 
yardfiy which is very well. But when will you get the 
iialue of two hundred pounds of walls, in fruit, in your 
climate ? No, sir, such contention with Nature is not 
worth while.. I would plant an orchard, and have 
plenty of such fruit as ripen well in your country. 
My friend^ Dr. Madden, of Ireland, said, that, ' m 
an orchard there should be enough to eat, enough to 
lay up, enough to be stolen, and enough to rot upon 
the ground.' Cherries are an early fruit; you may 
have them ; and you may have the early apples and 
^vs." BaswELL. *' We cannot have nonpareils/* 
rM-JoHHSON. " Sir, you can no more have nonpareils 
than you can have grapes/' Bo swell. " We have 
ihfii|i,.sir; but they are very bad." Johnson. "Nay, 
sir, never try to have a tiling merely to shew that you 
cannoi have it. From ground that would let for fo^ty 
.shillings, yoa may have a large orchard; and you see 
it • costs, you only forty shillings. Nay, you may graze 
the eround when the trees are grown up ; you cannot, 
while they are young." BolS^\^IiLL. " Is not a good 

fa^den a very common thing in England, sir?" 
04^i^PN» '^ Not so common, sir, as you imagine. 
In Lincolnshire there is hardly an orchard ; in Staf- 



fo^asTiire very little friiit." BosVell. '^'fta^ Lan^i 
top no orchard ?^' Johnison. " No, sm" BofeWteLtl. 
"How 80, sir?" Johnson. '' Why, 6ir, tfottl the 
general negligence of the county. He has It HQt, 
because nobody else has it." Bos well. A Kcft- 
hoUse 18 a certain thing ; Imay have that,'^ Jotti^SoN. 
A hot^house is pretty certain; but you must first 
build it, then you must keep fires in it, and yoiumftrdt 
have a gardener to take care of it." Boswell. * Biit 
if 1 have a gardener at any rate? — *' Johnson". 
'* Why, yes." Boswell. " I'd have it near mf 
house; tnere is no need to have it in the orchard.** 
Johnson. *' Yes, I'd have it near my house. — I 
would plant a great many currants ; the fruit is good; 
and they make a pretty sweetmeat." 

I record this minute detail, which some may thinlr 
trifling, in order to shew clearly how this great man, 
whose mind could grasp such large and extensive 
subjects, as he has shewn in his literaij labours, was 

i^ct well-informed in the common affairs of life, and 
ovcd to illustrate them. 

Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of elocution, 
came in, and then we went up stairs into the study. 
I asked him if he had taught many clergymen. Johmt- 
soN. " I hope not." Walker. '* I hare taught 
only one, and he is the best reader I ever heard, not 
by my teaching, but by his own natural talents.'* 
Johnson. " Were he the best reader in the w«rM, I 
would not have it told that he was taught." Here 
was one of his pecidiar prejudices. Could it be any 
disiidvautage to the clergyman to have it known that 
lie was tau^t an easy and graceful delivery? Bos- 
well. ** Will you not allow, sir, that a man maybe 
taught to read well ?" Johnson. " Why, sir, a> far 
aa to read better than he might do without being 
taught, yes. Formerly it was supposed liiat there 
^*a$ no difference in readin<r> but that one read as 
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wf^ af ^otber." Boswbll. " It is wonderful to we 
(^j$^e];i^n as euthusiastick about oratory as ever." 
^^[fVL^^ " His enthusiasm as to what oratory will 
i%g^s^Y he too great: but he reads well.** Johnson, 
" Up ceads well, but he reads low ; and you know it 
is^much easier to read low than to read high; for 
\ijien you read high, you are much more limited, 
Yftiju; loudest note can be but one, and so the variety is 
le^ sin proportion to the loudness. Now some people 
hi^ve occasion to speak to an extensive audience, md 
must speak loud to be heard." Walker. " The art 
is to r^Eul strong, though low." 
r Talking of the origin of language ; — ^Johnson. '^ It 
must have come by inspiration. A thousand, nay, 
a million of children could not invent a language. 
Ayhile the organs are pliable, there is not understand- 
ing enough to form a language ; by the time that 
there is understanding enough, the organs are become 
stiff. We know that after a certain age we cannot 
learn to pronounce a new language. No foreigner, 
who comes to England when advanced in life, ever 
pronounces English tolerably well ; at least such in- 
stances are very rai*e. When I maintain that language 
must have come by inspiration, I do not mean that 
inspiration is required for rhetorick, and all the beau- 
ties of language ; for when once man has language, we 
can conceive that he may gradually form modifications 
of it* I mean only that inspiration seems to me to be 
necessary to give man the faculty of speech ; to inform 
hxfn that he may have speech ; which I think he could 
no JMore find out without inspiration, than cows or hogs 
WOiUd think of such a faculty." Walker. " Do you 
tbink^ sir, that thexe are any perfect synonimes in any 
l^^uage?" Johnson. '' Originally there were not; 
bi^t hj ^sing words negligently, or in poetry, one word 
co^^ to be confounded with another." 
,Hc talked of Dr. Dodd. ^' A friend of mine (said 

I 5 
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he)^ came to ine and told me^ that a lady wished to 
have Dr. Dodd's picture in a bracelet^ and asked' me 
for a motto. I said^ I could think of no better than 
Currat Lex, I was very willing to have him par- 
doned^ that is^ to have the sentence changed to trans- 
portation : but^ when he was once hanged^ I did not 
wish he should be made a saint." 

Mrs. Barney, wife of his friend Dr. Bumey, came 
in, and he seemed to be entertained with her con- 
versation. 

Garrick's funeral was talked of as extravagantly 
expensive. Johnson, from his dislike to exaggeration, 
would not allow that it was distinguished by any ex- 
traordinary pomp. ^^ Were there not six horses to each 
coach?" said Mrs. Bumey. Johnson. " Madam, 
there were no niore six horses than six phoenixes." 

Mrs. Burney wondered that some very beautiful 
new buildings should be erected in Moornelds, in so 
shocking a situation as between Bedlam and St« 
Luke's Hospital ; and said she could not live there. 
Johnson. '^ Nay, madam, you see nothing there to 
hurt you. You no more think of madness by having 
windows that look to Bedlam, than you think of death 
by having windows that look to a church-yard." M&s. 
BuRNEY. " We may look to a church-yard, sir; for 
it is right that we should be kept in mind of death." 
Johnson. " Nay, madam, if you go to that, it is 
right that we should be kept m mind of jnadneas, 
which is occasioned by too much indulgence of ima*- 
gination. I think a very moral use may be made of 
these new buildings: I would have those who have 
heated ims^nations live there, and take warning." 
Mrs. Burney. " But, sir, many of the poor people 
that are mad have become so from disease, or from 
distressing events. It is, therefore, not their fatdll;^ 
but their misfortune ; and, therefore, to think of them , 
is a melancholy consideration." 
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> Tiine'paaled on m conyersation till it was too late 
far the service of tbe diurch at thi^e o'dodt. ' I ttf^ 
a trdk^ and left him alone for some time ; tfcen t^>i 
turned^ and we had coffee and conrersation again by 
eiirseh«6. 

• I stated the character of a noble friend of mibe^ as 
ft curious case for his opinion.-—" He is the inost 
ineacplicable man to me that I ever knew. Can you 
expkin him, sir ? He is, I really believe, noble-minaed^ 
generous, and princely. But his most intimate friends 
may be separated from him for years^ without Ms ever 
asking a question concerning them. He will meet 
them with a formality, a coldness, a stately indiffer^ 
enee; but when they come close to him, and fairly 
engage him in conversation, they find him as easy, 
pleasant, and kind, as they could wish. One then 
supposes that what is so agreeable will soon be re- 
newed ; biit stay away from him for half a year, and 
he will neither call on you, nor send to inquire about 
you." Johnson. " Why, sir, I cannot ascertain his 
character exactly, as I do not know him ; but I should 
not like to have such a man for my friend. He may 
bv€ stttdy, and wish not to be interrupted by his 
frieiids ; Amicijures tcmporis. He may be a frivolous 
man, and be so much occupied with petty pursuits, 
that he may not want friends. Or Jie may have a 
nodon that there is a dignity in appearing indifferent, 
while he in fact may not be more indiircrent at his 
heart than another.'* 

We went to evening prayers at St. Clement's, at 
seven, and then parted. 

On Stmday^ April 20, being Easter-day, after at* 
teqdiii^ solemn service at St. Paul's, I came to Dr. 
Johnson, and found Mr. Lowe, the painter, sitting 
wiibh him. ' Mr. Lowe mentioned the great number 
of ikw buildings of late in London, yet that Dr. 
Johnson had observed, that tire number of inhabitaiits 
was not increased. Johnson. " Why, sir, the bills 
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of mertality. firove that no more peo|de ^e now than 
fonnerly ; so it is plain no more lire. The register 
of births proves nothings for not one-tenth of the 
people.ofLondon are bom there." Boswell. ''I1)e- 
lieve^ sir^ a great many of the children bom in Lond<m 
die «aarly. *' Johnson. " Why, yes, sir." Boswbli.. 
" But those who do live, are as stout and strong pe(^le 
as any : Dr. Price says, they must be naturally strong 
to get through." Johnson. '' That is system, sir. 
A great traveller observes, that it is said there are no 
weak OP deformed people among the Indians ;' but he 
with much sagacity assigns the reasonof this, which 
is, that the hardship of their life as hunters and fishers, 
does not allow weaK or diseased children to grow up. 
Now had I been an Indian, I must have died early ; 
my eyes would not have served me to get food. I 
indeed now could fish, give me English tackle ; but 
had I been an Indian I must have starved, or they 
would have knocked me on the head, when they saw 
I could do nothing.*' Boswell. " Perhaps they 
would have taken care of you : we are told they are 
fond of oratory; you woiild have talked to them." 
Johnson. " Nay, sir, I should not have lived long 
enough to be fit to talk; I should have been dead 
before I was ten years old. Depend upon it, sir, a 
savage, when he is hungry, will not carry about with 
him a looby of nine years old, who cannot help him* 
self. They have no affection, sir." Boswell. " I 
believe natural affection, of which we hear so mueh, is 
very small." Johnson. " Sir, natural affection is 
nothing : but affection from principle and established 
duty, is sometimes wonderfully strong/' Lowe. ^'A 
hen> ^ir, will feed her chickens in preference to her- 
self." Johnson. *^ But we don't know that the hen 
is hungry: let the hen be fiiirly hungry, and Til 
warrant she'll peck the corn herself. A cock, I be- 
Heyit» W'ill feed hens instead of himself; but wc don't 
know that the cock is hungry." Boswell. *' And' 
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thstyi^r; 16 liot frmn affection but gaU«0try. Bat ' 
8<niiictf)tiieinAiaii»faayeafection." JoHNsoif. '^Sir, • 
tlMM tK«y ii^lp some of their children is plain ; far 
some df them live,* which they could not do without < 
beiHj^ helped/' 

I diura <with him ; the company were^ Mrs* WiU 
liamtyMra. Deamoulins, and Mr. Lowe. He seemed 
not'to lie well^ talked little^ grew drowsy soon after 
diaaer^ and retired^ upon which I went away. 

Having* next day gone to Mr. Burke's seat ih the 
cottttl^^ from Whence I waft reealkd byan «)cprefl^ 
thatr-a near irelation of mine had killed his antagonist 
in a^ (iddj and was himself dangerously wounded; I 
saw little of Dr. Johnson till Mottday> April 9%, when 
I fipefnt a ^nsiderable part of the day with him^ and 
iniS^fioed the subject^ which then chiefly occupied 
my mind. Johnson. ^' I do not see^ sir^ that fighting 
is absolutely forbidden in Scripture; I see revenge 
forbidden^ but not self-defence.' ' Boswbll. " The 
Quaif^rs say it is ; ' Unto him that smiteth thee on 
^ne ^eek^ oiler him also the other.' " Johnson. ** But 
stay^ sir ; the text is meant only to have the effect of 
mooerathig passion ; it is plain that we are not U> 
take it in a literal sense. We see this from the con- 
teiltj where there are other recommendations^ which 
I #aiiraiit you the Quaker will not take literally ; as^ 
for instatice^ ^ From him that would borrow of thee> 
tutn thou not away.' Let a man whose credit is bad^ 
corner ilW' a Quaker^ and sav^ ' Well^ sir^ lend me a 
htttidi^' pounds;* he'll fina him as unwilling as any 
othei' man. No^ sir^ a man may shoot the man who 
invades his character, as he may shoot him who at- 
templb to break into his house.* So in 1745, my 

^ J tlunk it necessary to caution my readers asainst concludiiig 
that i^ tuis or any other conversation of Dr. Johnson, they have 
Ids'mukis and deliberate opinion on the subject of duelling. In 
my' JMAifll'ofa Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit p. 386, it appeikt 
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frieinl^'Tom Cumming the Quaker/ said he would 
not figh^^fout he would drive an amDiiiniflion cerrt; 
and we know that the Quakers bare sent flannel 
waistcoats to our sddiej^^ to enable them to « fight 
better." Bos well. ** When a man is the^gt«Ssor, 
and by ill-usage forces on a duel in which 'he is killed^ 
have we not little ground'to hope that he is goile-t«a 
state of happiness }** Johnson. ^' Sir, we are not to 
judge determinately of the state in which a mafirldaTies 
this life. He may in a moment have repented" ef- 
fsctually, and it is possible may have'beeil acceptedrof 
God. There is in ' Camden's Remidns* aiKiefpitafili 
upon a very wicked man^ who was killed by h f«ll fh>m 
his'hoirse^ in which he is supposed to say^ >*' 

' Between the stirrup and the ground,^ 
I mercy ask*d,' I mercy found.*'* ' • . - ». 

Bo^wELi^. " Is not the expression in, the Buj^ial- 
service, ^ in the sure and certain hope of a bl|sss^ 
resurrection/ too strong to be used indiscriiiunately^ 
andj, indeed^ sometimes when those. over who^e booies 

that he made' rtiis frank confession : " Nobody at times ta&s 
more laxly than I do ;" and, ibid. p. 231. " He fairly bwned'h^ 
could not explain the rationality of duelling." We may, there- 
finre infer, that he could not think that justifiable, wluch stems* so 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Cb^eL At tiie same thntt It 
must be confessed, that from the prevdent notions of ho^iour^ a 
gchitleman who receives a diallenge is reduced to a dreadftdal- 
tamSadye, A remarkable instance of this is fftnii^dd by A'^fla^te 
in the will of the late Colonel Thomas, of the Gbotds, 't»>ritteiv'Ae 
night before he fell in a dud, S^tember 3, 1783 : <^ In the fitM 
place, I commit .my soul' to Almighty God, in ht^es nlf 'Ms 
merey and pardoii tot the irreligious step I now (in odtapVlAiiiSb 
vHh the iinwamintable customs of this widi:ed ^atldypattaf^ 
vndor thetieoessity of taking." '-iii-, .ur- 

1 [fn repeating this epitaph Johnson improved it. '71i&'di^- 
ciiud runs 'diiis :**«• '-'^ /i-iiiH< 

*' Betwixt the stitrup and the ground, . . , i .,til .,fj'- 
Mercy I asked, mercy I found.'" .JVLJ,,,. ,..;., ^^ 
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it is 8aid^ have been notoriously profane }" JonKftov. 
'^ It is sure ajMl certain hope, s&r ; not beli^:* I 4id 
not insist further; but cannot help thinkii^ that less 
positive words would be more proper.' ' 

Talking of a a man who was. grown very fat, so as 
to b«i incommoded with corpulency; he said^ ^' He 
eats too much, sir," Boswell. "I dont know, sir'; 
you will see one man fat who eats moderately, and 
anotlieir lean who eats a great deal." Johnson. 
'^ Nay, sir, whatever may be the quantity that a man 
eat8> it is plain that if he is too fat, he has eaeten 
<n»re than he should have done. One man may have 
a digestion that consumes food better than common ; 
but it is certain that solidity is increased by putting 
something to it." Boswell. '' But may not solids 
. swell and be'distended ?" Johnson. " Yes, sir, they 
may be distended ; but that is not fat." 

We talked of the accusation against a gentleman 
ibr supposed delinquencies in India. Johnson. *'What 
foundation there is for accusation I know not, but they 
will not get at him. Where bad actions are com- 
mitted at so great a distance, a delinquent can obscure 
tlie evidence till the scent becomes cold ; there is a 

1 Upon tbU objection the Reverend Mr. Ralph Chnrton, Fel- 
k)w of Brazeonoee College, Oxford, has favoured me with the 
following satisfactory obs^atjon. '^ The passage in the Burial- 
service does not mean the resurrection of thie person interred^ but 
th« general resurrection ; it is in sure and certain hope of ihe 
HWOIiection; not his re$un«otion. Where the deceased i&jnally 
tp^en qU the expression is verr difierent^ ' as our hope is this 
our brother doth,' [rest in Chnst] a mode of speech consistent 
with every thing but absolute certainty that the person darted 
doth «o0 .rest in Christ, which no one can be assured of^ without 
immediate revelation from Heaven. In the first of thete ^plaoes 
also, fi ftemal life! dpea not necessarily mean etenuly fd bUqs, but 
merely the eternity of the state, whether in happiness-oi^ianiissry, 
to ensue upon the resurrection ; which is probably tlie sense of 
' the life everhtfti«g,» hi thte Apostles Creed, pee MTieatly and 
Bennet on the Common Pfayer. * 
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doiid between which cannot be penetrated : therelore 
all distant power is bad. I am ckar that the best 
plan for tfie government of India is a dei|x>tick go- 
vemour ; for if he be a good man, it is evideiitl}r tiie 
best government; and supposing him to be a bad 
raan^ it is better to have one plunderer than Many. 
A govemour, whose power is checked, lets others 
plunder, that he himself may be allowed to pkmder ; ' 
but if despotick^ he sees that the nHMre he lets otiiera 
pkmder, the less there will be for himself, so be re- 
strains them ; and though he himself plunders^ the 
country is a gainer, compared with being plundefed 
by numbers." 

1 mentioned the very liberal payment which ^ad 
been received for reviewing ; and, as evidence of tiiis, 
that it had been proved in a trial, that Dr. Shebbeare 
had received six guineas a sheet for that kind of li- 
terary labour. Johnson. " Sir, he might get six 
guineas for a particular sheet, but not commurdbus 
sheetibus.'* Bos well. '^ Pray, sir, by a sheet of 
review is it meant that it shall be all of the writn*^s 
own composition? or are extracts, made irom the 
book reviewed, deducted?" Johnsosi. ** No, sir^ it 
is a sheet, no matter of what." Boswell. ^^ I think 
that it is not reasonable." Johnson. *^ Yes, 8ir> it 
is. A man will more easily write a sheet all his own, 
than read an octavo volume to get extracts." To one 
of Johnson's wonderful fertility of mind, I believe 
writing was really easier than reading and extraetiw; 
but with ord.inary men the case is very different. A 
ereat deal, indeed, will ^depend upon the care and 
judgement with which extracts are made. I .oan 
su|qKM9e the operation to be tedious and diificult ; but 
in many instances we must observe crude morsels ent 
out of books as if at random : and when a large esc- 
tract is made from one place, it surely may be dene 
with very little trouble. One, however, I must ac- 
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kaowledgie^ might be led^ from tlui pMstiee ^^ire- 
vkwers^ to suppose that they take ^ pkaiure jn 
crigiBal- writing ; for we <^n fiod^ that iostead of 
giTiii^ aa accurate account of what has been done by 
the aatibour whose work they are reviewing^ which is 
mm^Y ^ l^wper business of a literary journal^ they 
inorduoe some plausible and ingenious conceits of their 
vwn, upon the topicks which have been discusseiL 

Upon being tdd that old Mr. .Sheridaj]^ indigiiaftt 

«t thoAegJect of his oratorical plans, had threateikid 

M gofto.A^ta|erioa;— JosNSON. ^' I hope ]m will gi^to 

AaMvk^.** BoswsLt. ^' The Americans don't want 

oratory." Johnson^ ^^ But we can want Sheridan." 

• Otk Moaday> April sp, I found him at hoaie in the 

faveiMNMi, and Mr« Seward with him. Horace haviilg 

been mentioned ;'^^06Wkll. '^ There is a great deal 

#f thiiddng in his works. One finds there almost 

every. thing but religion." Sewabd. ^^ He speekaef 

loa jwtttming to it, in his Ode Parens Deorum culigr 

etn^equens" Johnsok. *^ Sir, he was not in earnest; 

tfekwas merely poetical/' Boswbll. " There are> I 

am> afraid, many people who haFe no religion at alL" 

SmwAMB* *' And sensible people too." Johnson. 

• f Why, sir^ net sensible in that reelect. There must 

he>8itaara natural or a moral stupidity^ if one lives 

Ui<4i total neglect of so y^ry important a concern/' 

fisuHARD. ^^ I wonder that there should be peqde 

•aatkeuf; religion/' Johnson. ^^ Sir^ you need not 

wovdep at this, when you consider how.large a pro- 

' porlien of almost every man's life is passed without 

oihiBkuig of it. I myself was for some years totally 

jwgtrdlefis of religi<m. It had droppea out of my 

tntindu It was at an early part of my life. Sickness 

'lirou^iit bade, and I hope I have never Lost it SAoce^" 

aBosmLu ^^ My dear sir, what a man muatcyou Ivi^e 

Imnjrithout reUgion ! Why you must harva gfu^^en 

driakiagi and swearing, and-*^'* Johnso>^ (with a 

VOL. y. K 
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«mile). '^ I drank enough, and swore enough^ %o be 
sure.'* Seward. ^' One should tjhink that sickness^ and 
the view of deaths would make more men religious.*' 
Johnson. " Sir, they do not know how to go about 
it : they have not l^e first notion. A man who has 
Timex had religion before^ no more grows religious 
when he is sick, than a man who has never learnt 
figures can count when he has need of calculation.*' 

I mentioned a wwthy friend of ours whom we 
valued much, but observed that he was too ready to 
introduce religious discourse upon all occasions. John- 
son. *' Why, yes, sir, he will introduce religious 
discourse without seeing whether it will- end in in- 
struction and improvement, or produce some profane 
jest. He would introduce it in the company of 
Wjikes, and twenty more such." 

I mentioned Dr. Johnson's excellent distinction 
between liberty of conscience and liberty of teaching. 
Johnson. ** Consider, sir ; if you have children wham 
you wish to educate in the principles of the Church 
of England, and there comes a Quaker who tries to 
pervert them to his principles, you would drive away 
the Quaker. You would not trust to the predo- 
mination of right ; which you believe is in yoiu* opi- 
ni<»s ; you will keep wrong out of their heaos. Now 
the vulgar are the children of the State. - If any one 
attempts to teach them doctrines contrary to 'what 
th^ state approves, the magistrate may and ought te 
restrain him." Seward. *^ Would you restrain pri- 
vate conversation, sir ? " Johnson. '^ Why, sir, it 
is difficult to say where private conversation begins, 
and where it ends. If we three should discuss even 
the great question concerning the existence of a Su- 
preme Being by ourselves, we should not be re- 
strained ; for that would be to put an end to all im- 
provement. But if we should discuss it in the pre- 
sence of ten boarding-school girls, and as many boys^ 
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I think the magistrate would do weli to put us in the 
stocks^ to finish the debate there." 

Lord Hailes'had &ent him a present of a curious 
little printed poem, on repairing the Unirersitf of 
Aberdeen, by David Malloch, which he thought would 
please Johnson^ as affording clear evidence that Mallet 
- had appeared even as a literary character by the name 
of M'oUoch ; ^ his changing which to one of softer 
sound had given Johnson occasion to introduce him 
into his Dictionary; under the article Alias^ This, 
piece was, I suppose, one of Mallet's first essays. It 
is preserved in his works^ with several variations. 
Johnson having read aloud, from the beginning of it^ 
where there were some common^place assertions as to 
the superiority of ancient times ; — *^ How false (said 
he) is all this, to say that in ancient times learning 
was not adi;sgrace to a Peer as it is now. In ancient 
times a Peer was as ignorant as any one else. He 
would have been angry to have it thought he could 
write his name. Men in ancient times dared to stand 
forth wilJi a degree of ignorance with which nobody 
would dare how to stand forth. _ I am always angry^ 
when I hear ancient times praised at the e^ense of 
mCidem times. There is now a great deal more learn- 
ing in the world than there was formerly; for it is 

1 [Malloch, as Mr. Bindley observes to me, *•' continued to 
write his name thus, after he came to London, His verses pre- 
fbcefl to the second edition of 11iomson*s ' Winter,' are so sub- 
scribed, and so are his Letters written in London, and published a 
few years ago in ^ the European Magazine ;* but he soon afier- 
ward^ adopted the alteration to Mallet, for he is so called in the 
list of Subscribers to Savage's Miscdlanies, printed in 1726; 
and dieneefcnrward uniformly Mallet ^ in all his writings.'* "M.] 

[A nodon has been entertained, that no such exemplification of 
AlUu if to he found'in Johnson's Dictionary, and that the whai^ 
sUvy was wa^shly fabricated by Wilkes in the KoRTu^B&i- 
Tox. The real fact is, that it is not to be found in the folio or 
i^uajfto editions, but was added by Johnson in his own octavo 
Abri^ement, in 1756. J. B. — ^O.] 
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unhrepsally diffused. You have^ petkaps^ no nan 
who knows as zmicli Greek and Latin as Bentley ; n» 
man wh6 knows as much mathematicks as Newton : 
bttt you htt^e many more men who know Greek and 
Latin^ and who know mathematidcs." 

Ob Thursday^ May 1^ I visited him in the even* 
img along wit^ young Mr. Burke. He said^ '* It is 
strange that there should he s6 little reading in the 
worlds and so much writing. People in general do 
not willingly read^ if they can have any thing else to 
amuse them. There must he an external impulse ; 
emulation^ or vanity^ or avarice. The progress which 
the understanding makes through a hook^ has more 
pain than pleasure in it. Language is scanty^ and 
inadequate to express the nice gradations and mix-* 
tUres of our feelings. No man reads a book of science 
trbm pure inclination. The hooks that we do read 
with pleasure are light compositions^ which contain a 
quick succession of events. However, I have this 
year read all Virgil through. I read a book of the 
^neid every night, so it was done in twelve nights^ 
and I had a great delight in it. The Georgicks did 
not give me so much pleasure, except the fourth book. 
The Eclogues I have almost all by heart. I do not 
think the story of the iBneid interesting. I like the 
story of the Odyssey much better ; and this not on 
account of the wonderful things which it contains ; for 
there are wonderful things enough in the^neid; — ^the 
ships of the Trojahs turned to sea-nymphs, — the tree 
at rolydorus's tomb dropping blood. The story of 
the Odyssey is interesting, as a great part of it is 
domestick. — It has been said, there is pleasure in 
writing, particularly in writing verses. I allow, you 
may have pleasure from writing, after it is over, if 
you have written well;* but you don't go willingly 

1 [Dum pingit, fmitut arte; postquam pinxerat, fruHor 
fructu'artis. Seneca. K.] 
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to it again. I kiiow when I have been writing verses^ 
I have run my finger down the margin, to see how 
many I had made, and how few I had to make." 
' He seemed to he in a very placid humour, and al- 
though i have no note of the particulars of young Mr. 
Burke's conversation, it is but* justice to mention in 
general, that it was such tliat Dr. Johnson said to me 
afterwards, '^ He did very well indeed; I have a 
mind to tell his father." 

'' TO SIR JOSHUA RBYNOLDS. 
> ^ UKASL SIS, 

'\ The gentleman who waits on you with this is 
Jkfr- Cruikshanks, who wishes to succeed his friend 
Dr. Hunter, as Professor of Anatomy in the Royal 
Academy. His qualifications are very generally 
known, and it adds dignity to the institution that 
such. men' are candidates. I am, sir, , 

" Your most humble servant, 

** May 2, 1783." " Sam. JohnsoN." 



I have no minute of any interview with Johnson 
till . Thursday, May 15th, when I find what follows: 
BoswELL. " I wish much to be in Parliament, sir." 
Johnson. '^ Why, sir^ unless you come resolved to 
support any administration, you would be the' worse 
for being in Parliament, because you would be obliged 
to live more expensively."— Boswell. *' Perhaps, 
^r, I should be the less happy for being in Parha- 
,jnent. I never would sell my vote, and I should be 
vexed if things went wrong.' Johnson. *' That's 
,ycant, sir. It would not vex you more in the house, 

1 Let it be remembered by those who accuse Br. Johnson of 
ilHberality, that both were Scolchmetu 

k3 
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than in tbe gallery: public afikirs ve^ no n^an."-*- 
Bos WELL. '' Have not they vexed yourself a little^ 
sir ? Hare not you been vexed by all the turbulence 
of this reign, and by that absurd vote of the House 
of Commons, ' That the influence of the Crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished? ' " 
Johnson. " Sir, I have never slept an hour less, nor 
eat an ounce less meat. I would have knocked th^ 
factious dogs on the head, to be sure ; but I was not 
vexed" Boswell. '* I declare, sir, i^pon my honour, 
I did imagine I was vexed, and took a pride in it ; 
but it voaSj perhaps, cant ; for I own I neither eat 
less, nor slept less." Johnson. '* My dear friend, 
clear your mind of cant. You may talk, as other 
people do : you may say to a man, ' Sir, I am your 
most humble servant.* You are «o^ his most humble 
servant. You may say, ^ These are bad times ; it is 
a melancholy thing to be reserved to such times.' 
You don't mmd the times. You tell a man, ' I am 
sorry you had such bad weather the last day of joxtt 
journey, and were so much wet.' You don't care 
sixpence whether he is wet or dry. You may talk in 
this manner ; it is a mode of talking in society : but 
don't think foolishly." 

I talked of living in the country. Johnson. 
" Don't set up for what is called hospitality : it is a 
waste of time, and a waste of money ; you are eaten 
up, and not the more respected for your liberality. 
If your house be like an inn, nobody cares for tou, 
A man who stays a week with another, makes him a 
slave for a week." Boswell. " But there are people, 
sir, who make their houses a home to their guests, 
and are themselves qtiite easy." Johnson. " Then, 
sir, home must be the same to the guests, and they 
need not come." 

Here he discovered a notion common enough in 
persons not much accustomed to entertain company. 
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that there must be a 'degree of elaliorate attention* 
otherwiae oompany will think themBelves neglected ;' 
and such attention is no doubt very fatiguing. He 
proeeeded : ** I would not, howerer^ be a stranger, in 
my own country ; I would visit my neighbours, and 
receive their visits; but I would not be in haste to 
return visits. If a gentleman cmnes to see me, I tell 
him he does me a great deal of honour. I do not go 
to see him perhaps for ten weeks ; then we are very 
complaisant to each other. No, sir, you will have 
much more influence by giving or lending money 
where it is wanted, than by hospitality." 

On Saturday, May 17> f saw nim for a short time. 
Having mentioned that I had that morning been 
with old Mr. Sheridan, he remembered their former 
intimacy with a cordial warmth, and said to me, 
'' Tell Mr. Sheridan, I shall be glad to see him, and 
shake hands with him." Boswell. " It is to me 
very wonderftil that resentment should be kept up so 
long." JoHNsoK. " Why, sir, it is not altogether 
resentment that he does not visit me; it is partly 
fiedling out of the habit,— ^partly disgust, as one has 
at a drug that has made hun sick. Besides, he knows 
that I laugh at his oratory." 

Another day I spoke of one of our friends, of whom 
he, as well as I, had a very high opinion. He ex- 
patiated in his priaise ; but added, sir, he is a cursed 
Whig, a bottomless Whig, as they all are now.** 

I mentioned my expectations from the interest of 
an eminent person then in power ; adding, '' but I 
have no claim but the claim of friendship ; however, 
some people will go a great way for that motive." 
JoHMSOK. ^' Sir, they will go all the way from that 
motive." A gentleman talked of retiring. '' Never 
think of that,** said Johnson. The gentleman urged, 
" I should then do no iU." Johnson. " Nor no 
^ood either* Sir, it would ben civil suicide." 
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On Monda^^ May ^6, I found him at tea^ and the 
celebrated Miss Burney^ the author of ^^ Evelina" 
and " Cecilia/' with him. I asked^ if there would be 
any speakers in Parliament^ if there were no places to 
be obtained. Johnson. ^' Yes^ sir. Why do you 
speak here ? Either to instruct and entertam^ whidk 
is a benevolent motive; or for distinction^ which is 
a selfish motive." I mentioned '^ Cecilia.'* Johnsojc^ 
(with an air of animated satisliEtction). *' Sir, if you 
talk of * Cecilia,' talk on.". 

We talked of Mr. Barry's exhibition of his pictunss, 
Johnson. '' Whatever the hand may have done^ the 
mind has done its part. There is a grasp of mind 
there, which you find nowhere else."* 

I asked, whether a man naturally virtuous, or one 
who has overcome wicked indinations, is the best. 
Johnson. .^ Sir> to you, the man who has overcome 
wicked inclinations, is not the best. He has more 
merit to himself: I would rather trust my money to 
a man who has no hands, and so a physical impossi- 
bility to steal, than to a man of the most honest prin- 
ciples. There is a witty satirical story of Foote. He 
had a small bust of Garrick placed upon his bureau. 
' You may be surprised (said he) that I allow him to 
be so near my gold ; — ^but you will observe, he has no 
hands.' " 

' On* Friday, May 29^. being to set out' for Scotland 
next morning, I passed a part of the day with him in 
more than usual earnestness ; as his health was in a 
more precarious state than at any time when I had 
parted from him.' He, however, was quick and lively, 
and critical, as usual. I mentioned one who was a 
very learned man. Johnson. " Yes, sir, he has a 
great deal of learning; but it never lies straight. 
There is never <»ie idea by the side of another ; 'tis 

1 In Mr. Barry's printed analysis, or description of these pic- 
tures, he speaks of Johnson's character in the highest teims* 
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all entangled : aod then he drivea it so awkwardly 
iipOD ooxiyersation V 

I stated to him an anxious thought^ by which a 
sineeve Christian might be disturbed^ even when con- 
seious of having lived a good life^ so far as is con- 
sistent with human infirmity ; he might fear that he 
riiould afterwards fiedl away^ and be guilty of such 
crimes as would render all his former religion vain. 
Could there be^ upon this awfiil subject^ such athinff 
as balancing pf accounts ? Suppose a man who has led 
a good life for seven years, commits an act of wicked- 
ness, and instantly dies; will his former good life 
iMDve any effect in nis favour ? Johnson. " Sir, if a 
man has led a good life for seven years, and then is 
kvrried by passion to do what is wrong, and is sud- 
denly carried off, depend upon it he wiU have the re- 
ward of his seven years' good life : GroD will hot take 
a catch of him. Upon this principle Richard Baxter 
believes that a suicide may be saved. ' If (says he) 
it should be objected that what I maintain may en- 
courage suicide, I answer, I am not to tell a lie to' 
prevent it.'*' Boswell. " But does not the text 
say, ' As the tree falls, so it must lie ?' *' Johnson. 
"Yes, sir; as the tree fidls: but,- — (after a little 
pause)— -that is meant as to the general state of the 
tree, not what is the efiect of a sudden blast.'* In 
short, he interpreted, the expression as referring to 
condition, not to position. The common notion, there- 
fore, seems to be erroneous ; and Shenstone's witty 
remark on Divines trying to give the tree a jerk 
upon a death-bed, to make it lie favourably, is not 
well founded. 

I asked him what works of Richard Baxter's I 
should read. He said '* Read any of them ; they are 
all good.** 

', He said, " Get as much force of mind aa you can. 
Live within your incoine. Always have something 
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saved at the end of the year. Let your imports be 
more than your exports, and you'll never go.£yr 
wrong." 

I assured him, that in the extensive and various 
range of his acquaintance there never had heen any 
one who had a more sincere respect and affection for 
him than I had. He said, " I believe it, sir. Were 
I in distress, there is no man to whom I should sooner 
come than to you. I should like to come and have 
a cottage in your park, toddle about, live mostly on 
milk, and be taken care of by Mrs. Boswell. She 
and I are good friends now ; are we not ?" 

Talking of devotion, he said, " Though it be tjcue 
that ' God dwelleth not in temples made with hands,' 
yet in this state of being, our minds are more piously 
effected in places appropriated to divine worship, than 
in others. Some people have a particular room . in 
their houses, where they say their prayers ; of which 
I do not disapprove, as it may animate their de- 
votion." 

He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as 
usual when I was leaving him for any length of time. 
I walked from his door to-day, with a fea^l appre- 
hension of what might happen before I retumea. 

'^ TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM WINDHAM. 
'' SIR, 

^ " The bringer of this letter is the father of Miss 
Philips'* a singer, who comes to try her voice on the 
stage at Dublin. 

" Mr. Philips is one of my old friends ; and as 1 
am of opinion that neither he nor his daughter will do 
any thing that can disgrace their benefactors, I take 
the liberty of entreating you to countenance and pro- 
tect them, so far as may be suitable to your sta- 

1 Now the celebrated JVlcs. Cnmch. ' . , 
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tion^ and character; and shall consider myself aa 
obliged by any favourable notice which they shall 
have the honour of rec^ving from you. 

*' I am^ sir, 
'' Your most humble servant, . . 
*' Ixmdon, May 31, 1783." " Sam. Johnson." 

The following is another instance of his active be- 
nevolence : 

« 

X *^ TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

**DEAR SIR, 

*' I HAVE sent you some of my god-son's ^ per- 
formances, of which I do not pretend to fonji airy 
' opinion. When I took the liberty of mentioning him 
to you, I did not know what I have since been told, 
that Mr. Moser hadadmitted him among the students 
of the Academy. What more can be done for him, I 
earnestly entreat you to consider; for I am very 
desirous that he should derive some advantage from 
my connexion with him. If you are inclined to see 
him, I will bring him to wait on you, at any time 
that you shall be pleased to appoint. 

'^ I am, sir, 
" Your most humble servant, ' 
" JunQ2, 1783." " Sam, Johnson." 



My anxious apprehensions at parting with him this 
year, proved to be but too well rounded; for not long 
afterwards he had a dreadful stroke of the palsy, of 
which there are very full and accurate accounts in 
letters written by himself, to shew with what com- 

• ■' * 

1 J^ Windham was at this.. time in Dublin, Secretary to. the 
£arl of Northington, theii I iord' Lieutenant of Ireland. 
'> *2 Son of Mr. Samuel Patterson. 
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posure of mind^ and resignation to the Diyiaw WiU^ 
his steady piety enaUed mm to behave. 

" TO MR. SPMUND AJLLEN. 
'* DEAR SIR^ 

'* It has pleased God^ this morning, to deprive 
me of the powers of speech ; and aS I do not know 
but that it may be his further good pleasure to de- 
prive me soon of my senses, I request you will on the 
receipt of this note, come to me, and act for me, as the 
exigences of tx^y ^^^^^ ^^7 I'^quire. 

'' I am, 
" Sincerely yours, 
" June i7, 1788*'' " Sam. Johnson." 

'' TO THE REVEREND DR. JOHN TAYLOR. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'^ It has pleased God, by a paralytick stroke in 
the night, to deprive me of speech. 

'^ I am very desirous of Dr. Heberden's assistance, 
as I think my case is not past remedy. Let me see 
you as soon as it is possible. Bring Dr. Heberden 
with youj if you can ; but come yourself at all events. 
I am glad you are so well> when I am so dreadfully 
attacked. 

'' I think that by a speedy application of stimulants 
much may be done. I question if a vomit, vigorous 
and rough, would not rouse the organs of speech to' 
action. As it is too early to send, I will try to re- 
collect what I can, that can be suspected to have 
brought on this dreadful distress. 

'' I have been accustomed to bleed frequently for 
ui asthmatick complaint ; but have forborne for some 
time by Dr. Pepjrs's persuasion, who perceived my 
legs beginning to swell. I sometimes alleviate a pain- 
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fbl, or more properly an oppressiye, constrictioD of 
my chest, by opiates ; and nave lately taken opium 
frequently^ but the last> or two last times^ in smaller 
quantities. My largest dose is three grains^ and last 
night I took but two. You will suggest these things 
(and they are all that I can call to mind) to Dr* 
Heberden. 

" I am, &c. 
" June 17, 1783." '< Sam. Johnson." 

Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale : * 

" On Monday, the l6th, I sat for my picture, and 
walked a oonsiderable way with little inconvenience. 
In the afternoon and evening I felt m3^f light and 
easy, and began to plan schemes of life. Thus I went 
to bed, and in a short time waked and sat up, as has 
been long my custom, when I felt a confusion and in- 
distinctness m my head, which lasted, J suppose^ about 
half a minute. 1 was alarmed, and prayed God^ that 
however he might afflict my body^ he would spare my 
understanding. This prayer^ tnat I might try the 
integrity of my Acuities, I made in Latin verse. 
The lines were not very good, but I knew them not 
to be very good : I tnade them easily, and concluded 
' myself to be unimpaired in my faculties. 

^' Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a pa-i 
ralytick stroke, and that my speech was taken from 
me. I had no pain, and so little dejection in this 
dreadful state, that I wondered at my own apathy, 
and considered that perhaps death itself, when it 
should come, would excite less horrour than seems 
now to attend it. 

" In order to roase the vocal organs, I took two 
drams. Wine has been celebrated for the production 
of eloquence. I put myself into violent motion, and 

• 

1 Voi II. p. 268, of Mn. Thrale*s Collection. 
voi. V. L 
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I think repeated it : but all was vain. I then went 
to bedj and strange as it may seem^ I think slept. 
When I saw light, it was time to contrive what I 
should do. Though God stopped my speech, he lefib 
me my hand; I enjoyed a mercy which was not 
granted to my dear friend Lawrence, who now per- 
haps overlooks me as I am writing, ahd rejoices that 
I have what he wanted. My first note was necessarily 
to my servant, who came in talking, and could not 
immediately comprehend why he should read what I 
pnt into his hands. 

'^ I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might 
have a discreet friend at hand, to act as occasion 
should require. In penning this note, I had some 
difficulty; my hand, 1 knew not how nor why, mado 
wrong letters. I then wrote to Dt, Taylor to come 
to me, and bring Dr. Heberden : and I sent to Dr. 
Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. My physicians 
are very friendly, and give me great hopes ; but you 
may im^ne my situation. I have so far recovered 
my vocal powers, as to repeat th^ Lord's Prayer with 
no very imperfect articulation. My memory, I hope^ 
yet remains as it was ! but such an attack produces 
solicitude for the safety of every faculty.'* 

TO MR. THOMAS DAVIES. 
*^ DEAR SIR, 

*' I HAVE had, indeed, a very heavy' blow ; but 
God, who yet spares my life, I humbly hope will 
spiare my luiderstanding, and restore my speech. A» 
I am not at all helpless, I want no particular assistance^ 
but am strongly smTected by Mrs. Davies*s tenderness ; 
and when I think she can do me good, shall be very 
glad to call upon her. I had oidered friends to be 
shut out ; but one or two have found the way in ; 
and if you come you shall be admitted : for' I know 
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not wbom I can vee, that will bring more amusement 
on his tongue, or more kindness in his heart. I 
sad. Sec 
" June 18, 17«3." " Sam. Johnson." 

It giyes me great pleasure to preserve such a me* 
mforial of Johnson's regard for Mr. Davies, to whom 
I was indebted for my introduction to him.* He in- 
deed ]oFed Danes cordially, of which I shall give the 
following little evidence. One day when he had 
treated him with too much asperity, Tom, who was 
not without pride and spirit, went off in a passion ; 
but he had hardly reached home, when Frank, who 
had been sent after him, delivered this note : — ^* Come, 
come, dear Davies, I am always sorry wnen we quarrel ; 
jiend me word that w& ai% friends." 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

'* Your anxiety about my health is very friendly, 
and very agreeable with your general kindness. I 
have, indeed, had a very frightful blow. On the 1 7th 
of last month, about three in the morning, as near as 
I can guess, I perceived myself almost totally deprived 
of speech. I had no pain. My organs were so ob- 
structed that I could say no, but could scarcely say 
i/es» I wrote the necessary directi(Mis, for it pleased 
God to spare my hand, and sent for Dr. Heberden 
and Dr. Brocklesby. Between the time in which I 
discovered my own disorder, and that in wliich I sent 
for the doctors, I had, I believe, in spite of my sur- 
prise and solicitude, a little sleep, ana Nature began 

1 Poor Derrick, however, though he did not himself introduce 
me to Dr. Johnson as he promised, had the merit of introduciBg 
me to Davies, ths immediate introductor. 
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to renew its operatious. They came and gave the 
directions which the disease required^ and from that 
time I have been continually improving in articulation. 
I can now speak^ but the nerves are weak^ and I 
cannot continue discourse long ; but strength^ I hope, 
will return. The physicians consider me as cured. 
I was last Sunday at church. On Tuesday I took 
an airing to Hampstead^ and dined with the club, 
where Lord Palmerston was proposed, and, against 
my opinion, was rejected.* I designed to go next 
week with Mr. Langton to Rochester, where I pur- 
pose to stay about ten days, and then try some other 
air. I have many kind invitations. Your brother 
has very frequently inquired after me. Most of my 
friends have, indeed, been very attentive. Thank 
dear Lord Hailes for his present. 

*' I hope you found at your return every thing gay 
and prosperous, and your lady, in particular, quite 
recovered and confirmed. Pay her my respects. I 
am, dear sir,^ 

'' Your inost humble servant, 
«' London, July 3, 1783." ^' Sam. Johnson," 

" TO MRS. LUCV PORTER, IN LICUFIELP, 
" DEAR MADAM, 

" The account which you give of your health is 
but melancholy. May it please God to restore you. 
My disease affected my speech, and still continues, in 
some degree, to obstruct my utterance ; my voice is 
distinct enough for a while; but the organs being 
still weak, are quickly weary: but in other respects I 
am, I think> rather better than I have lately been ; 
and can let you know my state without the help of 
any other hand. 

1 His lordship was soon after chosen, and is n3w a member of 

THE CLITB. 
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^' In the opinion of mj friends^ and in my ojfrx, I 
am gradually mending. The physicians consider me 
as cured^ and I had leave four days ago, to wash the 
cantharides from my head. Last Tuesday I dined at 

THE CLUB. 

'' I am going next week into Kent, and purpose to 
change, the air frequently this summer; whether I 
shall wander so far as Staffordshire I cannot tell. I 
should be glad to come. Return my thanks to Mrs. 
Cobb, and Mr. Pearson, and all that have shewn at- 
tention to me. 

" Let us, my dear, pray for one anotlier, and con- 
sider our sufferings as notices mercifully given us to 
prepare ourselves for another state. 

*' I live now but in a melancholy way. My old 
Iriend Mr. Levett is dead, who lived with me in the 
house, and was useful and companionable ; Mrs. Des- 
moulins is gone away; and Mrs. Williams is so much 
decayed, that she can add little to another's gra- 
tifications. The world passes away, and we are pass- 
ing with it ; but there is, doubtless, another world, 
which will endure for ever. Let us all fit ourselves 
for it. I am, &c. 
« Londcni, July 6, 1783.'' " Sam. Johnson." 

Such was the general vigour of his constitution, 
that he recovered from this alarming and severe at- 
tack with wonderful quickness ; so that in July lie 
was able to make a visit to Mr. Langton at Ro- 
chester, where he passed about a fortnight, and made 
little excursions as easily as at any time of his life. 
In August he went as ^ as the neighbourhood of 
Salisbury, to Heale, the seat of William Bowles, Esq. 
a gentleman whom I have heard him praise for ex- 
emplary religious order in his family. In his diary I 
find a short but honourable mention of this visit i^ 

L 3 
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*' August 28^ I came to Heale without fatigue. . SO. 
I am entertained quite to my mind.'* * 

'^ TO DR. BROCKLBSBY. 

" DEAR SIB, '* Heale, near Salisbury, Aug. 29, 17&3. 

€< Without appearing to want a just sense of 
your kind attention^ I cannot omit to give an account 
of the day which seemed to api)ear in some sort pe- 
rilous. I rose at five^ and went out at six; and 
having reached Salisbury about nine^ went forward a 
few miles in my friend's chariot. I was no more 
wearied with the journey^ though it was a high- 
hung, rough coiicb^ than I should have been forty 
years ago. M^e shall now see what air will do. The 
country is all a plain ; and the house in which I am^ 
so far as I can judge from my window, for I write 
before I have left my chamber, is sufficiently pleasant. 

/ 1 [In his letter to Mrs. Tbrale, written on this 13th of August, 
we find the following melancholy paragraph : 

'' I am now broken with disease, without the alleviation of 
familiar friendship or domestick society : I have no middle state 
between damdur and silence, between genoral conversation and 
self-tormenting solitude. Levett is dead, and poor M^'illiams is 
making haste to die : I knoi^ not if she will ever more come out 
of her chamber.*' 

In a subsequent letter (August 26) he adds, '^ Mrs. Williams 
fancies now and then that she grows better, but her vital powers 
appear to be slowly burning out. Nobody thinks, however, that 
she will very soon be miite wasted, and as. she suffers me to be. of 
very little use to her, 1 have determined to pass some time with 
Mr. Bjwles near Salisbury, and have taken a place for Thursday. 

'' Some benefit may be perhaps received from change of air, 
some from change of company, and some from mere change of 
iklace. It is no£ e^ to grow well in a chamber where on^ has 
long been sick, and where every thing seen, and every person 
speaJdng, revives and impresses images of pain. Though it be 
true^ that no man can run away from himself, yet he may escape 
from many causes of useless uneasincsii. That the mind is its ow* 
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'^ Be so kind as to continue your attention to Mrs* 
Williams ; it is great consolation to the well^ and still 
greater ta the sick^ that they find themselves not 
neglected ; and I know that you will be desirous of 
giving comfort, even where you have no great hope of 
giving helj). 

*' Since I wrote the former part of the letter, I find 
that by the course of the post I cannot send it before 
the thirty-first. I am, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. 
Brocklesby, acquainting him of the death of Mrs. 
Williams,' which atfected him a good deal. Though 
for several years her temper had not been complacent, 
she haid valuable qualities, and her dq)arture left a 
blank in his house. Upon this occasion he, according 
to his habitual course of piety, composed a prayer.' 

m 

place^ is the boast of a fallen angel that had learned to lie. Ex- 
tenuil locality has great effects, at least upon all embodied beings. 
I hope this httle journey wiU afford me at least some suspense of 
melandaoly." M.] 

1 [In lus letter to Miss Susanna Thrale, Sept 9, 1783, he thug 
writes : ^^ Pray shew manmia thi» passage of a letter from Dr. 
Brocklesby. ^ Mrs. Williams, from mere inanition, has at leneth 
paid the great debt to nature about three o'clock this mornmg 
(SepL 6.) She died without a struggle, retaining her faculties to 
the very last, and, as she expressed it, having set her house in 
order, was prepared to leave it, at the last summons of nature.'* 

In his letter to Mrs. Thrale, Sept 22, he adds, '^ Poor WQ- 
liams has, I hope, seen^the end of ner afflictions. She acted with 
prudence, and she bore with fortitude. She has left me. 

^' Thou thy weary task hast done. 
Home art gpone, and ta'en thy wages." 

Had she had good humour and prompt elocution, her universal 
cariosity and comprehensive knowledge would have made her the 
delight of all that knew her. She has left her little to your cfaa*. 
rity-scbool." M.] 

2 Prayers and Meditations, p. 226. 
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I shall here insert a few particulars concerning 
him^ with which I have been favoured by one of his 
friends. 

*^ He had once conceived the design of writing the 
Life of Oliver Cromwell, saying, that he thought it 
must be highly curious to trace his extraordinary- 
rise to the supreme power, from so obscure a begin- 
ning. He at length laid aside his scheme, on dis- 
covei'ing that all that can be told of him is already iu 
print; and that it is impracticable to procure any 
authentick information in addition to what the world 
is already possessed of.* 

'^ He had likewise projected, but at what part of 
his life is not known, a wprk to shew how small a 
quantity of real fiction there is in the world ; and 
that the same images, with very little variation, have 
served all the authours who have ever written." 

'* His thoughts in the latter part of his life were 
frequently employed on his deceased friends. He 
often muttered these, or such like sentences : ' Poor 
man ! and then he died.' " 

'' Speaking of a certain literary friend, * He is a 
very pompous puzzling fellow (said he) ; he lent me 
a letter once that somebody had written to him, no 

1 [Mr. Malone observes, ^^ This, however, was entirely a 
mistake, as appears from the Memoirs published by Mr. Noble* 
Had Johnson been fiimidlied with the materials which the in- 
dustry of that gentleman has procured, and with others which, it 
is believed, are yet preserved in manuscript, he would, without 
doubt, have pn^uced a most valuable and curious lostorjr of 
Cromwell's life." 

[I may add, that, had Jidmscm given us a \a5» o£ Cromwell, 
we should not have been disgusted in numberless instances with— 
*' My Lord Protector'* and " My Lady Protectkess;" and 
certainly the brutal ruffian who presided in the bloody assembly 
that murdered their sovereign, would have been characterized by 
very difiereni epithets than those which are applied to him in this 

-k, where we find him described as ^' the bold an^TDETEa- 
iiiD Bradahaw." M.] 
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matter what it was about; but he wanted to liave 
the letter back, and expressed a mighty value for it; 
he hoped it was to be met with again, he would not 
lose it for a thousand pounds. I laid my hand upon 
it soon afterwards, ana gave it him. I believe I said, 
I was very glad to have met with it. O, then he did 
not know that it signified any thing. So you see, 
when the letter was lost it was worth a thousand 
pounds, and when it was found it was not worth a 
farthing.' " 

" The style and character of hi^ conversation is 
pretty generally known ; it was certainly conducted 
m conformity with a precept of Lord Bacon, but it is 
not clear, I apprehena, that this conformity was either 
perceived or mtended by Johnson. The precept al- 
luded to is as follows : ' In all kinds of speech, either 
pleasant, grave, severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to 
speak leisurely, and rather drawlingly than hastily : 
because hasty speech confounds the memory, and 
oftentimes, besides the unseemliness, drives a man 
either to stammering, a non-plus, or harping on that 
which should follow; whereas a slow speech con->i 
firmeth the memory, addeth a conceit of wisdom to 
the hearers, besides a seemliness of speech and coun- 
tenance.' * Dr. J6hnson*s method of conviersation was 
certainly calculated to excite attention, and to amuse 
and instruct (as it happened), without wearying or 
confusing his company. He was always most per- 
fectly dear and perspicuous ; and his language was so 
accurate, and his sentences so neatly constructed, that 
his conversation might have been all printed without 
any correction. At the same time, it was easy and 
natural ; the accuracy of it had no appearance of la- 
bour, constraint, or stifihess ; he seemed more correct 

1 [Hints for Civil Conver8ation.Pi^Baoon's Works, 4to. yoL i. 
p. 571. M.] 
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than others^ by the force of habit^ and tlie customary^ 
exercises of his powerful niind." 

'^ He spoke often in praise of French literature. 
* The French are excellent in this (he would say), 
they have a book on every subject.' From what he 
had seen of them he denied them the-praise of su- 
perior politeness, and mentioned, with very visible 
disgust, the custom they have of spitting on the 
floors of their apartments. ' This (said the Doctor) 
is as gross a thing as can well be done; and one 
wonders how any man, or set of men, can persist in 
80 ofiensive a practice for a whole day together ; one 
should expect that the first effort towards civilization 
would remove it even among savages.' " 

" Baxter's * Reasons of Sie Christian religion,' he 
' thought contained the best c<;>llection of the evidences- 
of the divinity of the Christian system." 

*' Chymistry was always an interesting pursuit 
with Dr. Johnson. Whilst he was in Wiltshire, he 
attended some experiments that were made by a phy« 
sidan at Salisbury, on the new kinds of air. In the 
course of the experiments frequent mention bein^ 
made of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Johnson knit his brows, 
and in a stern manner inquired, ' Why do we hear so 
much of Dr. Priestley?' * He was very properly an- 

1 I do not wonder at Jc^uuon^s displeasure when the name of 
Br. Priestley was mentioned ; for 1 know no writer who has hecn 
suffered to publish more pernicious doctrines. I shall instance only- 
three. First, Materialism; by which mind is denied to human 
nature ; whidi, if beUered, must deprive as of every elevated prin- 
ciple. Secondly, NecesHtp ; or the doctrine that every action, 
whether good or bad, is included in an unchangeable and unavoid- 
able system ; a notion utterly subversive of moral government. 
Thirdly, that we have no reason to think that the future world, 
(which, as he is pleased to in/brm us, will be adapted to our merely 
improved nature), will be materially different from this; which, if 
beUeved, would sink wretdied mortals into despair, as they could 
no longer hope for ^e ^' rest that remaineth for the people ef 
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swered^ ' Sir, because we are indebted to him for tbese 
important discoveries.' On this Dr. Johnson ap- 
peared well content ; and replied, ' Well, well, I be- 
lieve we are ; and let every man have the honour he 
has merited.* " 

^' A friend was one day, about two years before his 
death, struck with some instance of Dr. Johnson's 
gr^at candour. ' Well, sir (said he), I will always 
say that you ^are a very candid man.' — ' Will you ? 
(replied the Doctor^ ; I doubt then you will be very 
singular. But, indeed, sir (continued he), I look 

God," or for that happiness which is revealed to us as something 
beyond our present conceptions ; but would feel themselves doomel 
to a continuation pf the uneasy state under which they now groan. 
I say nothing of the petulant intemperance withwhidi he dares to 
insult the venerable establishments of his country. 

As a specimen of his writings, I shall quote the fbllowing pas- 
tage^i which appears to me equally absurd and impious, and which 
mi^t have beoi retorted upon Imn by the men who were pros&. 
cuted for burning his house. " I cannot (says he), as a necetta* 
Han [meaning necesHtarianly hate any man ; because I consider 
him as beings in all respects, just what 600 has made him to he; 
and also as doing witli respect to me, nothing but what he was 
expretsly designed and appointed to do : Oon being the only cause, 
and men nodbing more than the instruments in iiis hands to 
execute aUhi*pleasure,'*^^-'lllustia.\hns of Philosophical Necessity^ 
p. 111. 

The Reverend Dr. Parr, in a late tract, appears to suppose that 
l>r. Johnson not only endured, hut almost solicited, an interview 
viih Z>r, Priestley. In justice to Dr. Johnson, I declare my firm 
belief that he never did. My illustzious friend was particularly 
resolute in not giving countenance to men whose writings he con- 
sidered as permdous to society. I was present at Oxford when 
Dr. Price, even before he had rendered himself so generally 
obnoxious by his zeal for the French refolution» eame into a com- 
pany where Johnson was, who instantly left the room. Much 
more would he have reprobated Dr. Priestley. 

Whoever wishes to see a perfect delineation of this Literary 
Jack of all Trades, may find it in an ingenious tract, entitled^ 
^^ A sMALi. Whole-Lenoth of Dr. P&iestley,'* printed 
fo€ Rivingtons in St Paul's Church-yard. , 
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upon myself to be a man very much misunderstood. 
I am not an uncandid^ nor am I a severe man. I 
sometimes say more than I mean^ in jest ; and people 
are apt to beliere me serious : however^ I am more 
candid than I was. when I was younger. As I know 
more of mankind^ I expect less of them^ and am ready 
now to call a man a good many upon easier terms than 
I was formerly.' ** * 

On his return from Heale he wrote to Dr* Bumey. 
— " I came home on the 18th of September, at noon, 
to a very disconsolate house. You and I have lost 
our friends; but you have more friends at home. 
My domestick companion is taken from me. She is 
much missed, for her acquisitions trere many, and 
her curiosity universal ; so that she partook of every 
conversation. I am not well enough to go much out ; 
and to sit, and eat, or fast alone, is very wearisome. 
I always mean to send my compliments to all the 
ladies." 

His fortitude and patience met with severe trials 
during this year. The stroke of the palsy has been 
related circumstantially; but he was also afflicted 
with the gout, ^nd was besides troubled with a com- 
plaint which not only was attended with immediate 
inconvenience, but threatened him with a chirurgical 
operation, from which most men would shHuk.\ The 
complaint was a sarcocele, which Johnson bore with 
uncommon firmness, and was not at all frightened 
while he looked forward to amputation. He was at- 
tended by Mr« Pott and Mr. Cruikshank. I have 
before me a letter of the 50th of July this year^ to 
Mr. Cruikshank, in which he says, " I am going to 
put mysjslf into your hands :" and another, accom- 
panying a set of nis ^^ Lives of the Poets," in which 
ne says, ^' I beg your acceptance of these vdumes^ as 
an acKnowledgement of the great favours which you 
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hsnre bestowed on^ sir^ your most obliged and most 
humble seryant." I have in my possession several 
more letters from him to Mr. Cmikshank, and also to 
Dr. Mudge at Plymouth, which it would be improper 
to insert, as they are filled with unpleasing technical 
details. I shall, however, extract from his letters to 
Dr. Mudge such passages as sliew either a felicity of 
expression, or the undaunted state of his mind. 

" My conviction of. your skill, and my- belief of 
your friendship, determine me to entreat your opinion 
and advice." — ^^ In this state I with great earnest- 
ness desire you to tell me what is to be done. Ex- 
cisioh is doubtless necessary to tlie cure, and I know 
not any means of palliation. The operation is doubt- 
less painful, but is it dangerous ? Tlie pain I hope to 
endure with decency; but I am loth to put life into 
much hazard.*'— ^'^ by representing the gout as an 
antagonist to the palsy, you have said enough to make 
it wdcome. This is not strictly the first fit, but I 
hc^ it is as good as the first ; for it is the second 
that ever confined me ; and the first was ten years 
ago, much less fierce and fiery than this." — ^' Write, 
dear sir, what you can to inform or encourage me. 
The operation is not delayed by any fears or objections 
of mine." 

'^ TO BEKNET LANGTON, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

" You may very reasonably charge nie with in- 
sensibility of your kindness, and that of Lady Rothes, 
since I have sufiTered so much time to pass without 
paying any acknowledgement. I now, at last, return 
my thanks ; and why I did it not sooner I ought to 
tell you. I went into Wiltshire as soon as I well 
could, and was there much employed in palliating my 
own malady. Disease produces much selfishness. A 

VOL. V. M 

V 
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man in pain is lofMng after ease ; and lets most other 
things go as chance shall dispose of them. In the 
mean time I have lost a companion,* to whom I hare 
had recourse for domestick amusement for thirtj 
years, and whose variety of knowledge never was 
exhausted; and now return to a habitation Vacant 
and desolate^ I carry about a very troublesome and 
dangerous complaint, which admits no cure but by 
the chirurgical knife. Let me have your prayers. 
I am, &c. 
•* London, Sept 29, 1783." " Sam. Johnson/' 

HappUy the complaint abated without his bein^ 
put to the torture of amputation. But we must surelr 
admire the manly resolution which he discovered, 
whUe it hung over him. 

In a letter to the same gentleman he writes, " The 
gout has within these four days come upon me wiUt 
a violence which I never experienced before. It made 
me helpless as an in^Emt." — ^And in another, having 
mentioned Mrs. Williams, he says,-— <^' whose death 
following that of Levett, has now made my house a 
solitude. She left her little substance to a charity- 
school. She is, I hope, where there is neither dark- 
ness, nor want, nor sorrow." 

I wrote to him, begging to know the state of his 
health, and mentioned that '^ Baxter's Anacreon, 
which is in the library at Auchinleck, was, I find, 
collated by my father in 17^7^ with the MS. belong- 
ing to the University of Leyden, and he has made a 
number of Notes upon it. Woi]dd you advise me to 
publish a new edition of it?" 

His answer was dated September 30. — " You should 
not make your letters such rarities, when you knoir, 
or might know, the uniform state of my health. It 

< 
1 Mis. Anna Wi 
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is Tery long since I heard from you ; and that I hare 
not answered is a very insufficient reason for the 
silence of $t friend. — Your Anacreon is a very un- 
common book; neither London nor Cambridge can 
supply a copy of that edition. Whether it should be 
reprinted^ you cannot do better than consult Lord 
Hailes. — Besides my constant and radical disease^ I 
have been for these ten days much harassed with 
the gout ; but that has now remitted. I hope Goo 
will yet grant me a little longer life^ and make me 
less unfit to appear before him." 

He this autumn received a visit from the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons. He gives this account of it in one of 
his letters to Mrs. Thrale [October 27] : — ^* Mrs. 
Siddons^ in her visit to me^ behaved with great mo- 
desty and propriety^ and left nothing behind her to 
be censured or despised. Neither praise nor money, 
the two powerful corrupters of mankind^ seem to 
have depraved her. I shall be glad to see her again. 
Her brother Kemble calls on lae, and pleases me very 
well. Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays ; and she 
told me her intention of exhibiting this winter the 
characters of Constance, Catharine, add Isabella, in 
Shakspeare." 

Mr. Kemble has favoured me with the following 
minute of what passed at this visit. 

^' When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there 
happened to be no chair ready for her, which he ob- 
serving, said with a smile, ' Madam, you who so often 
occasion a want of seats to other people, will the 
more easily excuse the want of one yourself.' 

*' Having placed himself by her, he with great 
good humour entered upon a consideration of the 
£nglish drama; and, among other inquiries, par- 
ticularly asked her which of Shakspeare's characters 
she was most pleased witli. Upon her answering 
that she thought the character of Queen Catharine, 
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in Henry the Eighth^ the most nattmd :*--*^ I think 
60 too> madam (said he) ; and whenever you perform 
it^ I will once xaore hobble out to the theaitre myself^' 
Mrs. Siddons promised she would do herself the ho- , 
nour of acting his favourite part for him ; but many 
circumstances happened to prevent the representation 
of King Henry the Eighth during the Doctor's life. 

'^ In the course of the evening he thus gave his 
opinion up(m the merits of some of thei principal per- 
formers whom he remembered to have seen upon the 
stage. ^ Mrs. Porter^ in the vehemence of rage^ and 
Mrs. Clive, in the sprightliness of humour^ I have 
never seen equalled. What Clive did best^ she did 
better than Garrick ; but could not do half so many 
things well ; she was a better romp than any I ever saw- 
in nature. — Pritchard^in common life^ was a vulgar . 
ideot ; dbe would talk of her goxond; but^ when she 
appeared upon the stage> seemed to be inspired by 
gentility and understanding. — I once talked with 
CoUey Gibber^ and thought him ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of his art. — Garricki madam, was no dedaimer ; 
there was not one of his own scene-shifters who could 
^ot have spoken To be, or not to be, better than he 
did ; yet he was the only actor I ever saw, whom I ^ 
could call a master both in tragedy and comedy; 
though I liked him Best in comedy. A true con«- 
ception of character, and natural expression of it, 
were his distinguished excellencies.' Having expa^ 
tiated, with his usual for^e and eloquence, on Mr. 
Garrick's extraordinary (eminence as an actor, he con- 
cluded with this compliment to his social talents; 
' And after all, madam, I thought him less to be 
envied on the stage than at the head of a table.'" 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon the sub- 
ject of acting than might be generally supposed. 
Talking of it one day to Mr. Kemble, he said, ^' Are 
you, sir, one of those enthusiasts who believe your- 
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self transformed into the very character you repre- 
sent ?" Upon Mr. Kemble's answering — ^tnat he had 
never felt so strong a persuasion himself; *^ To be 
sure not^ sir (said Johnson) ; the thing is impossible. 
And if Garrick really believed himself to be that 
monster^ Richard the Thirds he deserved to be hanged 
every time he performed it." * 

\J^ TO MRS. LUCY PORTER^ IN LICHFIELD. 
" DEAR MADAM^ 

'* The death of poor Mr. Porter, of which your 
maid has sent an account, must have very much sur- 

1 My worthy friend, Mr. John Nichols, was present when Mr. 
Henderson, the actor, paid a visit to Ihr. Jdinson ; and was re- 
ceired in a very courteous manner.— See ^' Gtentleman^s Maga- 
zine," June 1791. 

I found among Dr. Johnson's papers, the following letter to 
him, from the celebrated Mrs. Bellamy : 

<^ TO Dfi. JOHNSON. < 
*' SIR, 

^^ The flattering remembrance of the partiality you honoured 
me with, some years ago, as well as the humanity you are known 
to possess, has encouraged me to solicit your patronage at my 
Senefit* 

^' By a long Chancery suit, and a complicated train of unfor- 
tunate events, I am reduced to the greatest distress ; which obliges 
me, once more, to request the indulgence oi the publick. 

*'*' Give me leave to solicit the hcmour of your company, and to 
assure you, if you grsEnt my request, the gratification I mil jfed, 
from being patronized by Dr. Jcdmson, wUl be infinitely superiour 
to any advantage that may arise £rom the Benefit; as I am, with 
fheprofbundest respect, sir, 

'* Your most obedieiit, humble servant, 
** No. 11, Dukolstreet, St James's, " G. A. Bellamy.** 

" May 11, 1783." 

I am happy in recording these particulars, which prove that my 
illustrious Mend lived to think much more favourably of Players 
than he appears to have done in the early part of his life. 

M 3 
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prised you. The death ai a friend is almost always 
unexpected : we do not lore to think of it^ and there- 
fore are not prepared for its coming. He was^ I 
thinks a religious man, and therefore that his end was 
happy. 

'^ jDeath has likewise visited my mournful habita- 
tion. Last month died Mrs. Williams, who had been 
to me for thirty years in the place of a sister : her 
knowledge was great, and her conversation pleasing. 
I now live in cheerless solitude. 

" My two last years have past under the pressure 
of successive diseases. I have lately had the gout 
with some severity. But I wonderfully escaped the 
operation which I mentioned, and am upon the whole 
restored to health beyond my own expectation. 

" As we daily see our friends die round us, we that 
are left must ding closer, and, if we can do nothing 
more, at least pray for one another ; and remember, 
that as others aie we must die too, and prepare our- 
selves diligently for the last great trial. I am, madam, 

'* Yours affectionately, 

" Bolucourt, Fleet-stieet, '' Sam. Johnson.""] 

Nov. 10, 1783/' 

A pleasing instance of the generous attention of one 
of his friends has been discovered by the publication 
of Mrs. Thrale's collection of Letters. In a letter to 
one of the Miss Thrales,' he writes, " A friend, whose 
name I will tell when your mamma has tried to guess 
it, sent to my physician to inquire whether this 
long train of illness had brought me into difficulties 
for want of money, with an invitation to send to him 
for what occasion required. I shall write this night 
to thank him, having no need to borrow." And 
afterwards, in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, " Since you 

1 Vol. II. p. 328, 
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cafitiot guess^ I will tell you^ that the generous nan 
was Gerard Hamilton. I returned him a very thank- 
ful and respectful letter." * 

I applied to Mr. Hamilton^ by a common friend, 
and he has been so o)»liging as to let me have John- 
son's letter to him upon this occasion^ to adorn my 
eollection. 

*' TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GERARD 

HAMILTON. 

'^ DEAR SIR, 

" Your kind inquiries after my affairs, and your 
generous offers, have been communicated to me by 
Dr. Brocklesby. I return thanks with great sincerity, 
having lived long enough to know what gratitude is 
due to such friendship ; and entreat that my refusal 
inay not be imputed to suDenness or pride. I am, 
indeed, in no want. Sickness is, by the generosity of 
my physicians, of little expense to me. But if any 
unexpected exigence should press me, you shall see, 
dear sir, how cheerfully I can be obliged to so much 
liberality. 

" I am, sir, 
'* Your most obedient^ 

" And most humble servant, 
« November 19, 1783." « Sam. Johnson." 

I find in this, as in former years, notices of his kind 
attention to Mrs. Gardiner, who, though in the humble 
station of a tallow-chandler upon Snow-hill, was a 
woman of excellent good sense, pious, and charitable.* 
She told me, she had been introduced to him by Mrs. 

1 VoL IL p. 342. 

2 [In his Will Dr. Johnson left her a book '' at her el^on, to 
keep as a token of remembrance.** M.] 

[Thu excellent woban died September 13, 1780, aged 74. A.C.] 
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Masters^ the poetess, whose volviinefl he revised, and, 
it is said, illujoamated here and there with a ray of 
his own genius. Mrs. Gardiner was very zealous for 
the support of the Ladies* charity-school in the parish 
of St. Sepulchre. It is confined to females ; and, I 
am told, it afforded a hint for the stray of Betty 
Broom in ^' The Idler." Johnson this year, I find,. 
obtained for it a sermon from the late Bishop of St. 
Asaph, Dr. Shipley, whom he, in one of his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale, characterises as *^ knowing and con- 
versible;" and whom all who knew his Lordship, 
even those > who differed from him in p(diticks, re- 
member with much respect. 

The Earl of Carlisle having written a tragedy, en<« 
titled '^ The Father's Revenge," some of his Lord- 
ship's friends applied to Mrs. Chapone, to prevail on 
Dr. Johnson to read and give his opinion of it, wliicK 
he accordingly did, in a letter to that lady. Sir 
Joshua Re3molds having informed me that this letter 
was in Lord Carlisle's possession, though I was not 
fortunate enough to have the honour of being known 
to his Lordship, trusting to the general courtesy of 
literature, I wrote to him, requesting the favour of a 
copy of it, and to be permitted to insert it in my life 
of Dr. Johnson. His Lordship was so good as to 
comply with my request, and has thus enabled me to 
enrich my work with a very fine piece of writing^^, 
which -displays both the critical skill and politeness 
of my illustrioiis frigid; and perhaps tdie curiosity 
which it will excite, may induce the noble and elegant. 
Authour to gratify the world W the publication * of 
a perfi)rmance, of which Dr. Johnson has spoken vdl 
such terms* 

1 A few copies only of thb tragedy have been pxintcdy and given 
to the authooi^s frienos. 
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" TO MRS. CHAPONE. 
" MADAM^ 

'' By sending the tragedy to me a second time/ 
I think that a very honourable distinction has been 
shewn me, and I did not delay the perusal, of which 
I am now to tell the effect. 

*' The construction of the play is not completely 
regular ; the stage is too often vacant, and the scenes 
are not sufficiently connected. This, however, would 
be called by Dryoen only a mechanical defect ; which 
'takes away little from the power of the poem, and 
which is seen rather than felt. 

" A rigid examiner of the diction might, perhaps, 
wish some words changed, and some lines more vi- 
gorously terminated. But from such petty imper- 
fections what writer was ever free ? 

*' The seneral fprm and force of the dialogue is of 
more importance. It seems to want that quickness 
of reciprocation which characterises the Englisn drama, 
and is not always sufficiently fervid or animated. 

" Of the sentiments, I remember not one that I 
wished omitted. In the imagery I cannot forbear to 
distinguish the comparison of joy succeeding grief to 
light rushing on the eye accustomed to darkness. It 
seems to have all that can be desired to make it please. 
It is new, just, and delightful.^ 

*' With the characters, either as conceived or pre- 
served, I have no feult to find ; but was .much in-^ 

1 Dr. Johnson having been very ill when the tragedy was first 
sent to htni, had declined tlie consideration of it. 

2 ^^ I could have bom my woes ; that stranger Joy 

Wounds wliile it snules : — The long- imprisoned wr^tcht 
Emerging from the night of his damp cell, 
Shrinks from the sun*s bright beams ; and that which flings 
Gladness o'er all, to him is agony." 
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cllDed to congratulate a writer^ who^ iiv defiance of 
prejudice and fashion^ made the Archbishop a good 
man^ and scorned all thoughtless applause^ which a 
vicious churchman Avould have brought him. 

^^ The catastrophe is affecting, ^he Father and 
Daughter both culpable^ Both wretched^ and both pe« 
nitent^ divide between them our pity and our sorrow. 

^^ Thus^ madam^ I have performed what I did not 
willingly undertake^ and could not decently refase. 
The noble writer will be pleased to remember that 
sincere criticism ought to raise no resentment^ be-i 
cause judgement is not under the controul of will ; 
but involuntary criticism^ as it has still less of choice^ 
ought to be more remote from possibility of offence. 

" I am, &c. 
« Nov. 28, 1783." " Sam. Johnson." 

I consulted him on two questions of a very different 
nature : one> whether the unconstitutional influence 
exercised by the Peers of Scotland in the election of 
the representatives of the Commons^ by means of 
fictitious qualifications^ ought not to be resisted;— « 
the other. What in propriety and humanity, should 
be done with old horses unable to labour. I gave 
him some account of my life at Auchinleck ; and ex-i 
pressed my satisfaction that the gentlemen of the 
county had, at two publick meetings, elected me their 
Presses, or Chairman. 



t( 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



'' DEAR SIR, 



" Like all other men who have great friends, 
you begin to feel the pangs of neglected merit ; and 
all the comfort that I can give you is, by telling you 
that you have probably more pangs to feel, and more 
neglect to suffer. You have, indeed^ begun to com- 
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plain too soon; and I hope I am the only con^dant of 
your discontent. Your friends have not yet had 
leisure to gratify personal kindness; they have hithcfrto 
been busy in strengthening their ;niinisterial interest. 
If a vacancy happens in Scotland, give them early 
intelligence: and as you can serve Government as 
powerfully as any of your probable competitors, you 
may make in some sort a warrantable claim. 

'^ Of the exaltations and depressions of your mind 
you delight to talk, and I bate to hear. Drive all 
8uch fancies from you. 

^' On the day when I received your letter, I thfnk, 
the foregoing page was written ; to. which one disease 
or another has hindered me from making any addi- 
tions. I am now a little better. But sickness and 
solitude press me very heavily. I could bear sickness 
better, if I were relieved from solitude* 

'* The present dreadful confusion of the publick 
ought to make you wrap yourself up in your heredi- 
tary possessions, which, though less than you may 
wish, are more than you can want ; and in an hour 
of religious retirement return thanks to Goo, who 
has exempted you from any strong temptation to fac- 
tion, treachery, plunder, and disloyalty. 

*' As your neighbours distinguish you by such 
honours as they can bestow, content yourself with 
your station, without neglecting your profession. 
Your estate and the Courts will find you full employ- 
ment, and your mind well occupied will be quiet. 

'^ The usurpation of the nobility, for they appa- 
rently usurp all the influence they gain by fraud and 
misrepresentation, I think it certainly lawful, perhaps 
your duty, to resist. What is not their own, they 
hacve only by robbery. 

'* Your question about the horses gives me more 
perplexity. I know not well what advice to give you. 
I can only recommend a rulci which you do not want ; 
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— ^give as little pain as you can. I suppose that we 
have a right to their service while their strength lasts ; 
what we can do with them afterwards. I cannot so 
easily determine. But let us consider. Nobody- 
denies, that man has a right first to milk the cow; 
and to sheer the sheep^ and then to kill them for his 
table. May he not, by parity of reason, first work a 
horse, and then kill him the easiest way, that he may- 
have the means of another horse, or fooa for cows and 
sheep ? Man is influenced in both cases by different 
motives of self-interest. He that rejects the one 
must reject the other. 

'^ I am, &c. 
" London, Dec 24, 1783." " Sam. Johnson." 



" A happy and pious Christmas ; and many happy- 
years to you, your lady, and children." 

The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some time before 
his death, wrote me a letter concerning Dr. Johnson, 
in which he mentions, "I was upwards of twelve 
years acquainted with him, was frequently in his 
company, always talked with ease to him, and can 
truly. say, that I never received from him one rough 
word." 

In this letter he relates his having, while engaged 
in translating the Lusiad, had a dispute of consi&r- 
able length with Johnson^ who, as usual, declaimed 
upon the misery and corruption of a sea life, and used 
this expression : — " It haa been happy for the world, 
sir, if your hero Gama, Prince Henry of Portugal, 
and Columbus, had never been born, or that their 
schemes had never gone farther than their own ima- 
ginations." — " This sentiment (says Mr. Mickle)^ 
which is to be found in his ' Introduction to the 
World Displayed,' I, in my Dissertation prefii^ed to 
the Lusiad, have controverted ; and thougn authours 
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are sud to be bod judges of their own works, I am not 
a^amed to own to a friend^ that that disscartation is 
my fiiToorite aboTe all that I ever attempted in prnse. 
Next year, when the Lusiad was publisned, I waited 
on Dr. Johnson^ who addressed me' with one of his 
good-humoured smiles : — ^ Well, you have remem- 
bered our dispute about Prince Henry, and have dted 
me too. You have done your part very well indeed : 
you have made the best of your argument ; but I am 
not conviiiiced yet.' 

'^ Before publishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr. Hoole 
a proof of that part of the introduction, in which I 
make mention of Dr. Johnson, yourself, and other 
well-wishers to the work, begging it might be shewn 
to Dr. Johnson. This was accordingly done ; and in 
place of the simple mention of him which I had made, 
he dictated to Mr. Hoole the sentence as it now 
stands. 

" Dr. Johnson told me in 1772, that, about twenty 
years before that time, he himself had a design to 
translate the Lusiad, of the merit of which he spoke 
highly, but had been prevented by a number of other 

Mr« Midde reminds me in this letter, of a con- 
versation at dinner one day at- Mr. Hoole's with Dr. 
Johnson, when Mr. Nicol, the King's Bookseller, and 
I, attempted to controvert the maxim, " better that 
ten guilty should escape, than one innocent person 
suffer;" and were answered by Dr. Johnson with 
great power of reasoning and eloqtience. I am very 
sorry that I have no record of that day : but I well ' 
recollect my illustrious friend's having ably shewn 
that unless civil institutions ensure protection to the 
innocent, all the confidence which mankind should 
have in them would be lost. 

I shall here mention what, in strict chronological 
arrangement, should Uhve appeared in my acicount of 

VOL. V. N 
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last year ; but may more properly be introduced here, 
tbe controversy having not been closed till this. The 
Reverend Mr. Shaw, a native of one of the HebrideSi 
having entertained doubts of the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to Ossian, divested himself of national 
bigotry ; and having travelled in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, and also in Ireland, in order to 
furnish himself with materials for a Craelick Dictionary, 
which he afterwards compiled, was so fully satisfied 
that Dr. Johnson was in the right upon the question, 
that he candidly published a pamphlet, stating^ his 
conviction, and the proofe. and reasdns on which it 
was founded. A person at Edinburgh, of the name of 
Clark, answered this pamphlet with much zeal, and 
much abuse of its authour. Johnson took Mr. Shaw 
under his protection, and gave him his assistance in 
writing a reply, which has been admired by the best 
judges, and by many been considered as conclusive. 
A few paragraphs, which sufficiently mark their great 
Authour, shall be selected. 

" My assertions are, for the most part, purely 
negative : I deny the existence of FlngaJ, because in 
a long and curious peregrination through the Gaelick 
regions I have never been able to find it. What I 
could not see myself I suspect to be equally invisible 
to others; and I suspect with the more reason, as 
among all those who have seen it no man can shew it. 

'• Mr. Clark compares the obstinacy of those who 
disbelieve the genuineness of Ossian to a blind man« 
who should dispute the reality of coloui's, and deny 
that the British troops are clothed in red. The 
blind man's doubt would be rational, if he did not 
know by experience that others have a power which 
he himself wants: but what perspicacity has Mr. 
Clark which Nature has withheld from ine or the 
rest of mankind ? 

'^ The true state of the parallel must be this. 
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Suppose a msiii, with eyes like his neighbours^ was 
tola by a boasting corporal^ that the troops^ indeed, 
wore red clothes for their ordinary dress, but th^t 
every soldier had likewise a suit of black velvet, 
which he put on when the King reviews theni. This 
he thinks strange, and desires to see the fine clothes, 
but finds nobody in forty thousand men than can pro- 
duce either coat or waistcoat. One, indeed, has left 
them In his chest at PortMahon; another has always 
heard that he ought to have velvet clothes somewhere ; 
and a third has heard somebody say, that soldiers 
cMight to wear velvet. Can the inquirer be blamed if 
he goes away believing that a soldier's red coat is all 
that h^ has ? 

" But the most obdurate incredulity may be shamed 
or sOenoed by facts. To overpower contradictions, 
let the soldier shew his velvet coat, and the Fingalist 
the original of Ossian. 

" The difference between us and the blind man is 
this I the blind man is unconvinced, because he cannot 
see ; and we, because, though we can see, we find that 
nothing can be shewn." 

Notwithstanding the complication of disorders 
under which Johnson now laboured, he did not resign 
himself to despondency and discontent, but with 
wisdom and spirit endeavoured to console and amuse 
bis mind with as many innocent enjoyments as he 
could procure. Sir John Hawkins has mentioned 
the cordiality with which he insisted that such of the 
members of the old club in Ivy-lane as survived, 
should meet again and dine together, which they did, 
twice at a tavern, and once at his house : and in order 
to ensure himself society in the evening for three 
days in the week, he instituted a club at the Essex 
Head, in Essex-street, then kept by Samuel Qreaves, 
an old servant of Mr. ThraJe'a, 
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TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLPS. 



'^ DEAR SIR, 



(€ 



It is inconyenient to me to come out ; I should 
else have waited on you with an account of a little 
evening Club which we are establishing in Essex- 
street in the Strand, and of which you are desired to 
be one. It will be held at the Essex Head) now kept 
by an old servant of Thrale*s. The companv is nu- 
merous, and, as you will see by the list, miscellaneous; 
The terms are lax, and the expenses light. Mr. Barry 
was adopted by Dr. Brocklesby, who joined with me 
in forming the plan. We meet thrice a week, and he 
who misses forreits two-pence. 

^^ If you are willing to become a member, draw a 
line under your name. Return the list. We meet 
for the first time on Monday at eight. 

" I am. Sec, 
** Dec 4, 1783." *' Sam. Johnson." 

It did not suit Sir Joshua to be one of this Club. 
But when I mention only Mr. Daines Barrington, 
Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. Murphy, Mr. John Nichols, 
Mr. Cooke, Mr. Joddrel, Mr, Paradise, Dr. Horsley, 
*Mr. Windham,^ I shall sufficiently obviate the mis- 
representation of it by Sir John Hawkins, as if it had 

been a low ale-house association, by which Johnson , 

I 
1 I was in Soctdand when this Club was founded, and during all I 

the winter. Johnson, however, declared I should be a member, | 

and invoited a word upon the occasion : *^ Boswell (said be) is a 
yery clubdbie man.*' When 1 came to town, I was proposed by ^ 

Mr. Barrington, and chosen. I beUeve there are few societies 
where'there is better conversation or more decorum. Several of us 
resolved to continue it after our great foimder was removed by 
death. Other members were add^ ; and now, above eight years 
^ce that loss, we go on happily. 
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was degraded. Johnson himself^ like his namesake 
Old Ben^ composed the Rules of his Club. ^ 



1 Rules. 

*^ To-day deep thouglits with me resolve to drench 
In mirth, which alter no repenting diawa."— JUiIiTok. 

'* The Club shaD consist of four-sind-twenty. 

<^ The meetingB shall be on the Monday, Thursday, and Satur- 
dfty of eveiy we&; but 'm the we^ before Easter there shall be 
no meeting. 

^' £very member is at liberty to introduce i| friend once a week, 
but not often er. 

^ Two member? shall obl%e themsehres to attend in their turn 
every night ftom eight to ten, or to procuse two to attend ia their 
room. 

^^ Every member present at the Club shall spend at least six- 
pence; and every member who stays away shall forfeit . three- 
pence. 

^^ The master ef the house shell keep an aoconnt of the absent 
members : and deliver to the President of the ni^ a list of the 
forfeits incurred. 

^^ When any member returns after absence, he shall imme- 
diately lay down his forfeits ; which if he omits to do, the Pre- 
sident shall jrequire. 

*'^ There sh^ be ntf general reckoning, but every man shall ad- 
just his own expenses. 

M xhe night of indiq>aisable attendance will come to every 
member once a month. Whoever shall for three months together 
omit to attend himself, or by substitution, nor shall make anv 
apology in the fourth month, shall be considered as having abdi- 
cated the Chib. 

«' Wh^avacHBcgris tobeflUed,t^niimeofthecandidate)and 
of the member recommending him, shall stand in the Chib-reom 
three n^ts. On the fouru he may be d\osen by ballot ; six 
members at least being present, and two-tbhrds of the ballot being 
in hi3 fevour ; or the majority, should the nmnbers not be divisible 
by tloee. 

^*' The master of the house shall giive notke, rix dayt beiec^ if 
each of those members whose turn of necessary attendance is come* 

** The notice may hie in these words : — ' Sir, On the 

ol , will be your turn of preai^g at the Essex 

Head. Your company is th^efore earnestly requested.* 

^^ One penny shall be left by each member for the waiter.*' 

n3 
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In tbe end of this year he was seized with a spas- 
luodick asthma of sucn riolenoe, that he was coniiDed 
to the house in great pain^ being sometimes obliged to 
sit all night in his chair^ a recumbent posture being 
so hurtful to his respiration^ that he could not endure 
lying in bed ; and there came upon him at the same 
tmie that oppressive and fatal disease, a dropsy. It 
was a very severe winter, which probably aggravated 
his complaints ; and the solitude m which Mr. Levett 
and Mrs. Williams had left him, rendered his life 
very gloomy. Mrs. Desmoulins, who still lived, was 
hersett so very ill, that she could contribute very little 
to his relief. He, however, had none of that unsocial 
shyness which we commonly see in people afflicted 
with sickness. He did not hide his head from the 
world, in solitary abstraction ; he did not deny himself 
to the visits of his friends and acquaintances ; but at 
all times, when he was not overcome by sleep, was 
ready for conversation as in his best days. 

^' TO MRS. LUCY PORTER^ IN LICHFIEtrD. 
" DEAR MADAltf, 

'* You may perhaps think me negligent that I 
have not written to you again upon the loss of your 
brother; but condolences and consolations are such 
common and such useless things, that the omission of 
them is no great crime : and my own diseases occupy 
my mind, and engage my care. My^ nights are 
miserably restless, ana my days, therefore, are heavy. 
I try, however, to hold up my head as high as I can. 
" I am sorry that your health is impaired ; perhaps 
the spring and the summer may, in some degree, re- 
store it ; but if not, we must submit to the mconye- 



liiuon's definition of a Qub in this sense, in his Dictionaiy, 
Kfi Assembly of good fellows, meeting under certain oon- 
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niencies of time, as to the other dispensations of Eternal 
Goodness. Pray for me, and wnte to me, or let Mr. 
Pearson write for you. 

** I am, &c. 
" London, Not. », 1783." " SaM. Johnson." 

And now I am arrived at the last year of the life of 
Samuel Johnson, a year in which, although passed 
in severe indisposition, he neverthdess gave many 
evidences of the continuance of those wonderous 
powers of mind, which raised him so high in the in- 
tellectual world. His conversation and his letters of 
this year were in no respect inferiour to those of 
former years.. 

The foUo^ng is a remarkable proof of his being 
alive to the most minute curiosities of literature. 






TO ME. DILLY, BOOKSELLER, IN THE POULTRY. 



SIR, 

'* There is in the world a set of books which 
used to be sold by the booksellers on the bridge, and 
which I must entreat you to procure me. They are 
called BuriorCs Books ^ * the title of one is Admirable 

I [The following list ooniprises several of these books ; but pro- 
bably is incomplete : 

1. Historical Remarques on London and Westminster 16(U 

2. Wan in England, (Scotland, and Ireland 1681 

3. Wonderful Prodigies ](>Hl 

4. English Empire in America 1685 
6. Surprising Miracles of Nature and Art 1685 

6. History of Scotland and Ireland 1685 

7. Nine Worthies of the World 1687 

8. The English Hero, or Sir Francis Drake 1687 

9. Memorable Accidents, and unheard-of Transactions 1693 

10. History of Oliver CromweU 1 «n« 

11. Unparalleled VarieUes 160!> 
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(^urioaiiies. Rarities^ c^vd Wonders in England. I 
Wiev^ there are abcnit five or six of them ; they seem 
very proper to allure backward readers ; be so kind as 
to get them for me, and. send me them with the best 
printad edition of ' Baxter's Call to the Unconverted.* 

^^ I am, &c. 
*' jUw, 6, 1784." '' Sam, Jownson." 

^\ TO MR. PE&KINS* 

9 

*' DEAR SIB, 

'' I WAS very sorry not to see you when you were 
flo.kind as to call on me; but to disappoint friends, 
and if they are not very good-natured, to disoblige 
them, is one of the evils of sickness. If you will 
please to let me know which of the afternoon^ in this 
week I shall be favoured with another visit by you and 
Mrs. Perkins, and the young people, I will take all 
the measures that I can to be pretty well at that time, 
I am, dear sir, 

^' Your most humWe servant, 

" Jan. 21, 1784." " SaM. JohNSON." 

His attention to the Essex -head Club appears 
from the following letter to Mr, Alderman Clark, a 
gentleman for whom he deservedly entertained a great 
regard. 

'^ TO RICHARD CLARK, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

" You will receive a requisition, according to 
the rules of the Club, to be at the house as President 
of the night. This turn comes once a month, and 
the member is obliged to attend, or send another in his 
T>Iace. You were enrolled in the Club by my in^* 
Nation, and I ougbt to introduce you; but as I am 
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hindered by sidcness^ Mr. Hoole will very properly 
supply my place as introductor, or yours as President. 
I hope in milder weather to be a very constant at- 
tendants 

** I am^ sir, &c. 
" Jan. 27, 1784.* " Sam. John«ON." 

" You ought to be informed that the forfeits began 
with the year, and that every night of non-attendance 
incurs the mulct of three-pence, that is, nine-pence 
a week." 

On thp 8th of January I wrote to him, anxiously 
inquiring as to his health, and enclosing my " Letter 
to the People of Scotland, on the present state of the 
nation." — " I trust (said I) that you will be liberal 
enough to make allowance for my differing from you 
on two points [[the Middlesex Election, and the 
American War], when my general principles of go- 
vernment are according to your own neart, and when, 
at a crisis of doubtftil event, I stand forth with honest 
zeal as an ancieiit and faithful Briton. My reason for 
introducing those two points was, that as my opinions 
with regard to them had been declared at the periods 
when they were least favourable, I might have the 
credit of a man who is not a worshipper of mipisterial 
power." ^^ 



€< 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ, 



" DEAR SIR, 




*' I HEAR of many inquiries which your kindness 
has disposed you to make after me. 1 nave long in- 
tended you a long letter, which perhaps the imagina- 
tion of its length hindered me from beginning. I 
will, therefore, content niyself with a shorter. 
" Having promoted the institution of a new Club 
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in the neighbourhood^ at the house of an old ser?ant 
of Thrale's, I went thither to meet the company^ and 
was seized with a spasmodick asthma^ i^o yioient^ that 
with difficulty T got to my own house^ in which I 
have been confined eight or nine weeks, and from 
which I know not when I shall be able to go even to 
church. The asthma, however, is not the worst. A 
dropsy gains ground upon me; my legs and thighs 
are very much swollen with water, which I should be 
content if I could keep there, but I am afraid that it 
will soon be higher. My nights are very sleepless 
and very tedious. And yet I am extremely afraid of 
dying. 

^^ My physicians try to make me hope, that much 
of my malady is the effect of cold, and that some de^ 
gree at least of recovery is to be expected from vernal 
breezes and summer suns. If my life is prolonged 
to autumn, I should be glad to try a warmer climate ; 
though how to travel with a diseased body, without a 
companion to conduct me, and with very little money^ 
I do not well sele. Ramsay has recovered his limbs m 
Italy; and Fielding was sent to Lisbon, where, indeed^ 
he died ; but he was, I believe, past hope when he 
went. Think for me what I can do. 

" I received your p^phlet, and when I write 
again may perhaps tell you some opinion about it; 
but you will forgive a man struggling with disease 
his neglect of disputes, politicks, and pamphlets. Let 
me have your prayers. My compliments to your 
lady, and young ones. Ask your physicians about 
my case : and desire Sir Alexander Dick to write roe 
bis opinion. 

" I am, dear sir, &c. 
♦'Feb. U^ 1704." " Sam, JonNsoN.** 
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" TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LIOHFlfiLO. 
" MY DEAREST LOVE, 

*' I HAVE been extremely ill of an asthma and 
dropsy, but received, by the mercy of God, sudden 
and unexpected relief last Thursday, by the discharge 
of twenty pints of water. Whether I shall continue 
free, or shall fill again, cannpt be told. Pray for me- 
** Death, my dear, is very dreadful ; let us think 
nothing worth our care but how to prepare for it; 
what we know amiss in ourselves let us make haste, 
to amend, and put our trust in the mercy of God, 
and the intercession of our Saviouii. I am, dear 
madam, 

" Your most humble servant, 
*« Feb. 23, 1784*'* *'' Sam. Johhson." 

" TO JAMES BOSWBLL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'' I HAVE just advanced so far towards recovery 
as to read a pamphlet ; and you may reasonably 8Up« 
pose that the first pamphlet which I read was yours. 
I am very much of your opinion, and, like you, feel 
great indignation at the mdecency with which the 
Kin^ is every day treated. Your paper contains very 
considerable knowledge of history and of the consti- 
tution, very properly produced and applied. It will 
certainly raise your character,* though perhaps it may 
not make you a Minister of State. 

1 I Mbt it to Mr. Pitt, with a letter, in which I thus eipreBsed 
wjwelii ^'MyprindplflfmayAppeartoyoatoomoDsrchical: hut 
I know and am persuaded, they are not inconsistent with the true 
principles of liberty. Be this as it may, you, sir, are now the 
Prime Minister, called by the Sovereign to maintain the right of 
the Crown, as well as those of the peo|de, against a violent fiiction. 
As aucfa, you are entitled to the warmest support of every good 
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*' I desire you to see Mrs. Stewart once again^ and 
tell her> that in the letter-case was a letter relating to 
me, for which I will give hery if she is willing to give 
it me, another guinea. The letter is of co^isequence 
coily to n^e. 

" I am, dear sir, &c. 
«* LdBdon, Feb. 27, 1784." " Sam. Johnson." 

In consequence of Johnson's request that I should 
ask our physicians about his case, and desire Sir 
Alexander t)ick to send his opinion, I transmitted 
him a letter from that very amiable Baronet, then in 
his eighty-<first year, with his faculties as entire as 
ever ; ana mentioned his e^tpressions to me in the note 
accompanying it, — ^^With my most affectionate wishes 
for Dr. Johnson's recovery, m which his friends, his 
country, and all mankind have so deep a stake ;'* and 
at the same time a full opinion upon his case by Dr. 
Gillespie, who, like Dr. Cullen, had the advantage of 
having passed through the gradations of surgery and 
pharmacy, and by study and practice had attained to 
such skill, that my father settled on him two hundred 

Sounds a year for five years, and fifty pounds a year 
uring his life, as an honorarium to secure his par- 
ticular attendsince. The opinion was conveyed in a 
letter to me, beginning, ^^ I am sincerely sorry for the 
bad state of health your very learned and illustrious 
friend. Dr. Johnson, labours under at present.*' 

subject in eveir departipent" He answered, '' I am extremely 
obliged to you ror die senUments you do me the honour to express, 
and have observed with great pleasure the reahut and able mpport 
ghren to the Cause of THf Publico in die work you w«re W9- 
good to transmit to ma.*' 
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" TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ES4- 
^^ DEAR SIR, >« 

'' Presently after I had sent away mj laflfc 
Jetter^ I received your kind medical packet. I am 
very much obliged both to yoii and to your physicians 
for your kind attention to- my disease. Dr. Gillespie 
has sent me an excellent consilium medicum, all solid 
practical experimental knowledge. I am at present 
in the opinion of my physicians (Dr. Heberden and 
Dr. Brocklesby), as well as my own, going on rery 
hopefully. I have just begun to take vinegar of 
squills* The powder hurt my stomach so much, that 
it could not be continued. 

'^ Return Sir Alexander Dick my sincere thanks 
for his kind letter; and bring with you the rhubarb* 
which he so tenderly oiFers me. 

*' I hope dear Mrs. Boswell is now quite well, and 
that no evil, either real or imaginary, now disturbs you« 

*' I am, &c. 
« London, March 2, 1784.'' '* Sam. Johnson." 

I also applied to three of the eminent physicians 
xrbo had chairs in our celebrated school of medicine 
_«t Edinburgh, Doctors Cullen, Hope, and Munro, td 
each of whom I sent the following letter :-r 

'^ DEAR SIR, 

" Dr. Johnson has been very ill for some time ; 
and in a letter of anxious apprehension he writes td 
2ne, ^ Ask your physicians about my case.' 

'^ This, you see, is not authority for a regular con- 

1 From his garden at Prestonfield, where he cultivated that 
plant with such success, that he was presented with a gold meda) 
by the Sodety of London for the finoouragement of Arts, Manu* 
Ihctuns, and Commerce. 

VOh, V. o. 
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sultation : but I have no doubt of your readiness to 
give your advice to a man so eminent^ and who^ in 
his Life of Garth^ has paid your profession a just and 
elegant compliment : ' I believe erery man has found 
in physicians great liberality and dignity of senti- 

• ment^ very prompt effusions of beneficence, and will- 
ingness to exert a lucrative art, where there is no 
hope of lucre.' 

'^ Dr. Johnson is aged seventy-four. Last summer 
he had a stroke of the palsy, from which he recovered 
almost entirely. He had, before that, been troubled 
with a catarrhou^ cough. This winter he was seized 
with a spasmodick asthma, by which he has been 
confined to his house for about three months. Dr. 
Brocklesby writes to me, that upon the least ad- 
mission of cold, there is such a constriction upon hia 
breast, that he cannot lie down in his bed, but is 
obliged to sit up all night, and gets rest and some- 
times sleep, only by means of laudanum and syrup of 
poppies ; and that there are cedematous tumours in bis 
legs and thighs. Dr. Brocklesby trusts a good deal 
to the return of mild weather. Dr. Johnson say»^ 
that a dropsy gains ground upon him ; and he seems 
to think that a warmer climate would do him good. 
I .understand he is now rather better, and is using^ 

; vinegar of squills. I am, with great esteem, dear sir^ 

^^ Your most obedient humble servant, 
« March 7, 1784.* ' ^ James Boswell-'' 

All of them paid the most polite attention to my 
letter, and its venerable object. Dr. CuUen's wordt 
concerning him were, ^^ It would give me ihe greatest 
pleasure to be of any service to a man whom the 
publick properly esteem, and Vvhom I esteem and 
respect as much as I do Dr. Johnson." Dr. Hope's^ 
'' Few people have a better claim on me than your 
friend, as hardly a day passes that! do not ask hi» 
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>^ opinion aboat this or that word." Dr. Munro^s^ '^ i 
:^ ' most sincerely join you in sympathising with that 
^ \ very wcnthy and ingenious character^ from whom his 
s. country has derived much instruction and enter- 

tainment." 

Dr. Hope corresponded with his friend Dr. Brock- 
lesby. Doctors Cullen and Munro wrote their opinions 
and prescriptions to me^ which I afterwards carried 
with me to London^ and^ so far as they were en- 
couraging^ communicated to Johnson. The liberality 
on one hand, and grateful sense of it on the other, f 
have great satisfaction in recording. . 

" TO JAMES B08WELL, ESQ. 
" DEAB SIR, , 

'M AM too much pleased with the attention which 
you and your dear laay ' shew to my welfare, not to 
be diligent in letting you know the progress which I 
make towards health. The dropsy, by God's blessings 
iias now run almost totally away by natural evacuation ; 
and the asthma, if not irritated by cold, gives me littte 
trouble. While I am writing this, I have not any 
Bensation of debility or disease. But I do not yet 
venture out, having been confined to the house from 
the thirteenth of December, now a quarter of a year; 

" When it will be fit for me to travel as far as 
Auchinleck, I am not able to guess ; but such a letter 
as Mrs. Bos well's might draw any man, not whoUy 
motionless, a great way. Pray tell the dear lady 
how much her civility and kindness have touched and 
gratified me. 

" Our parliamentary tumults have now begun to 
subside, and the King's authority is in some measure 
re-establi^ed. Mr. Pitt will have great power; but 

\ Who had written him a very kind letter. 
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you must remember^ that what he has to give, must^ 
at least for some time^ be given to those who g3Lve, 
and those who preserve^ his power« A new minister 
can sacrifice little to esteem or friendship ; he must^ 
till he is settled, think only of extending his interest. 

:ic * , * * * * 

'' If you come hither through Edinburgh, send for 
Mrs. Stewart, and give for me another guinea for the 
letter in the old case, to which I shall not be satisfied 
with my claim, till she gives it me. 

'' Please to bring with you Baxter's Anacreon ; and 
if you procure heads of Hector Boece, the historian> 
and Arthur Johnston, the poet, I will put them in 
my room; or any other of the fathers of Scottish 
literature. 

'^ I wish you an easy and happy journey, and hope I / 
need not tell you that you will be welcome to, dear sir, 

** Your most affectionate humble servant, 
«« London, March 18, 1784.»' ^' Sam. Johnson.** 

I wrote to him, March 28, from York, informing 
him that I had a high gratification in the triumph of 
Inonarohical principles over aristocratical influence. 
In that great county, in an address to the King ; that 
I was thus far on my way to him, but that news of 
the dissolution of Parliament having arrived, I was to 
hasten back to my own county, where I had carried 
an Address to his Majesty by a great majority, and 
had some intention of being a candidate to represent 
|h« county in Parliament. 

*^ TO >JAMCS B0SW£LL> ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

*f You could do nothing so proper as to ha9teB 

back when you found the Parliament dissolved. With 

e influence which your address must hs^ve gained 
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you^ it may reasonably be expected tbat youi* presence 
will be of importance^ and your activity of effect. 

*' Yoiur solicitude for me gives me tbat pleasure 
wbicb every man feels from the kindness of such a 
friend ; and it is with delight I relieve it by tellings 
that Dr. Brocklesby's account is true^ and that I am, 
by the blessing of God, wonderfully relieved. 

" You are entering upon a transaction which re- 
quires much prudence. You must endeavour to 
oppose without exasperating; to practise temporary 
hostility, without producing enemies for life. This 
is, perhaps, hard to be done ; yet it has been done by 
many, and seems most likely to be effected by opposing 
merely upon general principles, without desoenoing to 
personal or particular censures or objections. One 
thing I must enjoin you, which is seldom observed in 
the conduct of 'elections ; — I must entreat you to be 
scrupulous in the use of strong liquors. One night's 
drunkenness may defeat the labours of forty days well 
employed. Be firm, but not clamorous ; be active, but 
not malicious ; and you may form such an interest, as 
may not only exalt yourself, but dignify your family. 

" We are, as you may suppose, all busy here. Mr. 
Fox resolutely stands for Westminster, and his friends 
say will carry the election. However that be, he will 
certainly have a seat. Mr. Hoole has just told me, 
that the city leans towards the King. 

" Let rae hear, from time to time^ how you are 
employed, and what progress you make. 

" Make dear Mrs. Boswell, and all the young 
Boswells, the sincere compliments of, sir, your af- 
fectionate humble servant, 
" London, March 30, 1784." " Sam. Johnson." 

To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality 
which was suitable to the long friendsliip which hail 
subsisted between him and that gcutlemiiii. 

o a 
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' * '• *iJni» you '*** "•*' ^ ''*^^ contimied 

W-"* ''"j.ioi. >ad I'd Pt. Brocklesby-s, t« grow 

•>P*'**' "rXurh W a body battered and Bhaken as 

rfpit*"!"'''' 1^, ^n, it is W be feared that weak at- 

min* h** '" ;;,^,(tinie9 mischieroos. 1 haye, indeed, 

'"^* "jLtt rarelfMly st an o]«n window, got a very 

*■>■ wirW'. «■'"■* ^ h^ l^^" "«««^ t« 

**"' hv (ip''""' '" 'srger quantities than I like to 

KpP**" J J (,«ve not found it give way so readily aa I 

** ■fed ■ 't* obstinacy, however, seems at last dis- 

**f*j jjjui'ilyiiittotheremedyjandl know not whether 

F'X'hiI'I ''"■" ''**'^ * "^}'^ **■ <^™'P'a''> of *ny morbid 

'ititio"' '^^ asthma is, I am afraid, constitutional 

"^ I jiiciirul'lo ; but it is only occasional, and unless it 

kg cW"**^ **? 'sbow or by cold, gives roe no mo- 

._{gtion, nor does it lay very close siege to life ; for 

a\f John Floyer, whom tlie physical race consider as 

•ijtiiour of oue of the best books upon it, panted on to 

-jpcty, cw ^^ supposed; and why were we content 

^ch supposing a net so interestiDg.of a inan so'con- 

gpjcuous? because he corrupted, at perhaps seventy 

or eighty, the register, that tie might pass for younger 

than he was. He was not much less tlian eighty, 

irhcn to a man of rank who modestly asked his age, 

he answered, ' Go look ;' tJiough he was iu general a 

man of cisility and elegance. , 

" The ladies, I find, are at your bouse all wcl}, ex- ' 
rept Miss Langton, who will probably soon recover 
her health by light suppers. Let her eat at dinner 
as she will, but not take a full stomach to bed. — Pay 
icere respects to dear Miss Langton in Lin- 
ire ; let her know that I mean not to break our. 
of friendship, and that I have a set of Lives 
, when I hav« the means of sending it." 
.1 H. " i am still disturbed by my cough ; but 
■aolis have I not tii pay, \i heu my cough is the 
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most painful sensatioi^ that I feel ? and from that I 
expect hardly to be released^ while winter continues 
to gripe us with so much pertinacity. The year has 
now advanced eighteen days beyond the equinox, and. 
still there is very little remission of the cold. When 
warm weather comes, which surely must come at last, 
!> hope it will help both me and your youn^ lady* 

^' The man so busy about addresses is neither more 
nor le^s than our own Boswell, who had come as far 
as York towards London, but turned back on the 
dissolution, and is said now to stand for some place. 
Whether to wish him success, his best friends hesitate. 

" Let me have your prayers for the completion of 
my recovery : I am now better than I ever expected 
to have been. May God add to his mercies the grace 
that may enable me to use them according to his will. 
My compliments to all." 

April 13. "I had this evening a note from Lord 
Portmore,* desiring that I would give you an account 
of my health. You might have had it with less cir« 
cumduction. I am, by God's blessing, I believe, free 
from all morbid sensation^ except a cough, which is 
only troublesome. But I am still weak, and can have 
OP great hope of strength till the weather shall ' be 
softer. The summer, if it be kindly, will, I hope, enable- 
me to support the winter. God, who has so wonder- 
fully restored me, can preserve me in all seasons. 

" Let me inquire in my turn after the state of 
your family, great and little. I hope Lady Rothe^ 

I To which Johnson returned this answer. 

ft TO TBE BIGHT HOKOUUAfiLE EABI. OF PORTXOAE. 

'* Da. John soy acknowledges with great respect the honour 
of Lord PoTtmore*8 notice. He is ]}etter than he was ; and will,, 
as his Lordship directs, write to Mr. I^angton. 

" Bolt-court, Fleet-street- 
Apr. 13, 1784.*» 
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and Miss Langton are both \neU. That is a gof>d 
basis of content. Then how goes George on with his 
studies ? How does Miss Mary ? And how does my 
own Jenny? I think I owe Jenny a letter, which I 
will take care to pay. In the mean time tell her that 
I acknowledge the debt. 

'^ Be pleased to make my compliments to the ladies. 
If Mrs. Langton comes to London, she will favour me 
with a visit, for I am not well enough to go out." 

TO OZIA8 HUMPHRY,' ESQ. 



" SIR, 



, '^ Mr. Hoole has told me with what benevolence 
you listened to a request which I was almost afraid 
to make, .of le^ve to a young painter^ to attend you 
from time to time in your painting-room, to see your 
operations, and receive your instructions. 

^' The young man has perhaps good parts, but has 
been without a regular education. He i& my god- 
son, and therefore I interest myself in his progress 

% 

/ 

1 The eminent painter, representatiye of, the ancient fimnily of 
Homfrey (now Humphry) m the west of England; who^ m 
sppean from their anns which they have invariably used, have 
been (as I have seen authenticated by the best authority) one of 
those among the Kni^ts and Esquires of honour who are repre« 
tented bv Holinshed as having issued firom the Tower of London 
on coursers apparelled for the justes, accompanied by ladies of 
honour, leading every one a Knight, with a chain of gold, passing 
through the streets of London into Smithfield, on Sunday, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, being the first Sunday after Michaehnas, 
in the fourteenth year of King Richard the Second. This family 
once cnjoyad huge posaessions, but, like others, have lost them in 
the progress of ages. Their blood, however, remains to them well 
ascertained ; andrthey may hope, in the revolution of events, to 
recover that raiik in society for which, in modem times, fortune 
seems to be an indispensable requisite. 

2 Son of Mr Samuel Paterson, eminent for liis knowledge of 
"Sooks. 
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and success^ and shall think myself much favoured if 
I receiye from you a permission to send him. 

'* My health is, by God's blessing, much restored, 
but I am not yet allowed by my physicians to go 
abroad ; nor, indeed, do I think myself yet able to 
endure the weather. 

'^ I am, sir, 
^^ Your most humble servant, 
"April 5, 1784»" " Sam. Johnson*- n 

TO THE SAME» 
" SIR, 

'^ The bearer is my god-son, whom I take the 
liberty of recommending to your kindness ; whidi I 
hope he will deserve by his respect to your excellence^ 
a^d his gratitude for your favours. 

'' I am, sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 
** April 10, 1784,." Sam. Johnson.** 



TO THJS SAME. 



'*^ SIR, 



€C 



I AM very much obliged by your civilities to 
mj god'*son, but must beg of you to add to them thV 
favour of permitting bin) to see you paint, that he 
may know how a picture is begun, advanced, and 
completed. 

" If he may attend you in a few of your operations,. 
I hope he will shew that the benefit has been pro^ 
perly conferred, both by his proficiency and his gra- 
titude, At least I shall consider you as enlarging^ 
your kindness to, sir, 

*' Your hu^ible servant, 
^' M»7 31, 1784." " Sam. Johnson/* 
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'^ TO THE REVEREND DR. TAYLOR, ASHBOURNE, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

" DEAR SIR, 

'^ What can be the reascm that I hear nothing 
from you ? I hope nothing disables you from writing. 
What I have seen, and what I have felt, gives me 
reason to fear every thing. Do not omit giving me 
the comfort of knowing, that after all my losses I 
have yet a friend left* 

" 1 want every comfort. My life is very solitary 
and very cheerless. Though it has pleased God 
wonderfully to deliver me from the dropsy, I am yet 
very weak, and have not passed the door since the 
13tii of December. I hope for some help from warm 
weather, which will surely come in time. 

" I could not have the consent of the physicians 
to go to church yesterday; I therefore received the 
holy sacrament at home, in the room where I com- 
municated with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before 
her death. O t my friend, the approach of death is 
very dreadful. I am afraid to think on that which I 
know I cannot avoid. It is vain to look round and 
round for that help which cannot be had. Yet we 
hope and hope, and fancy that he who has lived to* 
day may live to-morrow. But let us learn to derive 
our hope only from Grod. 

'* In the mean time, let us be kind to one another: 

I have no friend now living but you * and Mr. Hector, 

that was the friend of my youth. Do not neglect, 

dear sir, " Yours affectionately, 

«' London, Eaater-Monday, " SaM. Johnsom.** 

April 12, 1784.'' 

1 [This friend of Johnson^s youth survived him somewhat more 
than three years, having died February lU, \7S3, M.] 
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V" TO MRS. LUCY PORTER^ IN LICHFIKLD. 



€( 



MY DEAR^ 

" I WRITE to you mm, to tell you that I am so 
tax recovered that on the 2 1st I went to church, to 
return thanks, after a confinement of more than four 
long months. 

'' My recovery is such as neither myself nor the 
physicians at aU expected, and is such as that very 
few examples have heen known of the like. Join with 
me, my dear love, in returning than'ks to God., 

'* Dr. Vyse has heen with [me]] this evening : he 
tells me that you likewise have been much disordered, 
but that you are now better. I hope that we shall 
sometime have a cheerful interview. In the mean 
time let us pray for one another. 

'^ I am, madam, 

'^ Your humble servant, 
" London, April 26, 1784.- *' SaM. Johnson."} 

What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gentle-^ 
ness and complacency to a young lady his god-childi 
one of the daughters of his friend Mr. Langton, then 
I think in her seventh year. He took the trouble to 
write it in a large round hand, nearly resembling 
printed characters, that she might have the satis- 
taction of reading it herself. The original lies before 
me, but shall be fidthfully restored to her ; and I dare 
BKy will be preserved by her as a jewel, as long as she 
lives. 

^* TO MISS JANE LANOTON, IN ROCHESTER^ KENT. 
'^ MY DEAREST MISS JENNY, 

'^ I AM sorry that your pretty letter has been so 
Jong without being answered ; but, when. I am not 
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pretty well^ I do not always write plain 'enough for 
youDg ladies. I am glad^ my dear^ .to see that you 
write so well^ and hope that you mind your pen^ your 
book^ and your needle^ for they are all necessary. 
Your books will give you knowledge, and make you 
respected ; and your needle will find you useful em- 
ployment when you do not care to read. When you 
are a little older, I hope you will be very diligent in 
learning arithmetick; and, above all, that through 
your whole life you will carefully say your prayers^ 
and read your Bible. 

** I am> my dear, 

*^ Your most humble servant^ 
*' M«y la, 1784." ^ " Sam* Johnson.'" 

On Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in London, and 
next morning had the pleasure to find Dr. Johnsott 
greatly recovered. I but just saw him ; for a coach 
was waiting to carry him to Islington, to^ the house 
6f his friend the Reverend Mr. Strah&n/ wh^fe he 
went sometimes for the benefit of good air, which^ 
notwithstanding his having forinerly laughed at the 
general opinion upon the subject, he now acknow-« 
lodged was ccmducive to health. 

One morning afterwards, when I found him aloiie> 
he communicated to me, with solemn earnestness^ a 
very remarkable circumstance which had happened 
in the course of his illness, when he was much dis* 
tressed by the dropsy. He had shut himself upi and 
employed a day in particular exercises of religion, — 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer. On a sudden he 
obtained extraordinary relief, for which he looked up 
to Heaven with grateful devotion. He inade no direct 
inference from this fact; but from his manner of 
telling it, I could perceive that it appeared to him as 
something more than an incident in the common 
course of events. For my own part, I have no diffi- 



eulty to 9,v(fw that cast of thinkings whicb^ hy many 
moaeTn pretenders to wisdom^ is called superstitious^ 
But here I think even men of dry rationality may 
believe; that there was an intermediate interposition 
ei divine Providence, and that " the fervent prayer of 
this righteous man'' availed. ' 

On Sunday, May 9, I found Colonel Valiancy, the 
Celebrated Antiquary and Engineer, of Ireland, with 
him. On Monday, the 10th, I dined with him at 
Mr. Paradise's^ \fhere was a large company; Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. Hawkins Browne^ &c. On 
Thursday, the 1 3th, I dined with him at Mr. Joddrel's, 
with another large company ; the Bishop of Exeter^ 
Lord Monboddo,'' Mr. Murphy, &c. 

1 Upoh this sahject there is a very fair and jddicioas remark m 
the Lite of Dr. Abemethy, in the first edition of the Biographia 
Srittmnica^ which I should have been glad to see in his Life which 
has been written fot the second edition of that valuable work. 
^*' To deny the exercise of a particular providence in the Deity*s 
government of the world, is certainly impious, yet nothing serves 
the cause of the scomer more than an incautious forwaid zeal in 
determining tlie particular instances of it.'* 

In confirmation of my sentiments, I am also happy to quote 
tiiat sensible and elegant writer Mr"^ Melmoth^ in Letter VI I L of 
bis collection, published \mder the name of Fitzosborne. ^^ We 
may safely assert, that the belief of a particular Providence i» 
founded upon such probable reasons as may well justify our assent. 
It would scarce, therefore, be wise to renounce an opinion which 
afibrds so firm a support to the soul, in those seasons wherein 
she stands in most need of assistance, merely because it is not 
possible, in questions of this land, to solve every difficulty which 
attends them.*' 

2 I was sorry to observe Lord'AIonboddo avoid uiy communis 
cation with Dr. Johnson. I flatteted myself that I had made them 
very good friends (see ^^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 
third edition, page 6^), but unhappily his Lordship had resumed 
and cherished a violent prejudice ag^st my illustrious friend, to 
whom I must do the justice to say, there was on his part not thd 
least a^ger, but a go«id humoured sportiveness. Nay, though he 
knew or his Lordship's indisposition towasds him, he was even 

VOL. V. P 
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On Saturday^ May 15, I dined with him at Dr» 
Brocklesby's^ where were Colonel VaUaney^ Mr. 
Murphy^ and that eyer-cheerful companion Mr. De- 
vaynes^ apothecary to his Majesty. Of these days> 
and others on which I saw him, I hav^ no memorials, 
except the general recollection of hi^ being able and 
'animated in conversation, and appearing to relish 
society as much as the youngest man. I find only 
these three small particulars : — ^When a person was 
mentioned, who said, '^ I have lived fifty-one years in 
this world, without having had ten minutes of un- 
easiness ; he exclaimed, ^' The man who says so, lies : 
he attempts to impose on human credulity.*' The 
Bishop of Exeter * in vain observed, that men were 
very aifierent. His Lordship's manner was not im« 
pressive ; and I learnt afterwards, that Johnson did 
not find out that the person who talked to him was a 
Prelate ; if he had, I doubt not that he would have 
treated him with more respect: for once talking of 
George Psalmanazar, whom he reverenced for his 
piety, he said, " I should as soon think of contradict- 
ing a Bishop." One of the company provoked him 
greatly by doing what he could least of all bear, which 
.was quotmg something of his own writing, against 
what he then maintained. " What^ sir (cried the 
gentleman), do you say to 

* The busy day, the peaceful night, 
Uufdt, uncounted, glided by ?' " • 

Johnson finding himself thus presented as giving an 
instance of a man who had lived without uneasiness^ 
was much offended, for he looked upon such a quota* 

kindly ; as appeared fix)m his inquiring of me after him, by an 
abbreviation of his name, '^ Well, how does MonnyV^ 

1 [Dr. John Ross.] 

2 Veisc^ on the death of Mr. Levett. 
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tion as unfair. His anger burst out in an unjustifiable 
retort, insinuating that the gentleman's remark was 
a sallf of ebriety; ^^ Sir, there is one passion I would 
advise you to command : when you have dnmk out 
that glass, don't drink another." Here was exem- 
plified what Goldsmith said of him, with the aid of a 
very witty image from one of Gibber's Comedies: 
*' There is no arguing with Johnson : for if his pistol 
misses fire, he knocks you down with the but-end 
id it." 

Another was this : when a gentleman of eminence 
in the literary world was violently censured for at- 
tacking people by anonymous paragraphs in news- 
papers, he, from the spirit of contradiction as I 
thought, took up his defence, and said, ^^ Come, come, 
this is not so terrible a crime ; he means only to vex 
them a little. I do not say that I should do it ; but 
there is a great difference between him and me ; what 
is fit for Hephsestion is not fit for Alexander."-—! 
Another, when I told him that a young and handsome 
Countess had said to me, ^^ I should think that to be 
praised by Dr. Johnson would make one a fool all 
one's life;" and that I answered, "Madam, I shall 
make him a fbol to-day, by repeating this to him ;'* 
he said, " I am too old to be made a fool ; but if you 
say I am made a fool, 1 shall not deny it. I am much 
pleased with ^ compliment, especially from a pretty 



woman." 



On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in 
fine spirits, at our Essex-Head Club. He told us, " I 
dined yesterday at Mrs. Garrick's with Mrs. Carter, 
Miss Hannah More, and Miss Fanny Bumey. Three 
such women are not to be found : I know not where 
I could find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who is 
superiour to them all." Boswell. " What ! had you 
them all to yourself, sir?" Johnson. " I had them 
all, as much as they were had ; but it might have been 
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better had there been more company there." Bos- 
well. '' Might not Mrsr Montague have been a 
fourth ?" Johnson. '' Sir, Mrs. Montague does not 
make a trade of her wit ; but Mrs. Montague is a yery 
extraordinary woman ; she has a constant stream of 
conversation^ and it is always impregnated ; it ha& 
always meaning." Boswell* '^Mr. Burke has a 
constant stream of conversation." Johnson. '^ Yes, 
sir ; if a man were to go by chance at the same time 
with Burke under a shed^ to shun a shower^ he would 
say — ' this is an extraordinary man.' If Burke should 
go into a stable to see his horse drest, the ostler 
would say — 'we have had an extraordinary man here.' ' ' 
BoswELL. '^ Foote was a man who never failed fai 
conversation. Ifhe had gone into a stable — ** John-* 
SON. " Sir^ if he had gone into the stable, the ostler 
would have said, here has been a comical tellow ; but 
he would not have respected him." Boswsll* ''And, 
sir, the ostler would have answered him, would have 
given him as good as he brought, as the common say- 
ing is." Johnson. " Yes, sir; and Foote would 
have answered the ostler. — ^When Burke does not 
descend to be merry, his conversation is very supe-» 
riour indeed. There is no proportion between the 
pbwers which he shews in serious talk and in jocu-t 
larity. When he lets himself down to that, he is in 
the kennel." I have in another place * opposed, and 
I hope with success. Dr. Johnson s very smgular and 
erroneous notion as to Mr. Burke's pleasantry. Mr. 
Windham now said low to me, that he differed from 
our great friend in this observation; for that Mr. 
Burke was often very happy in his merriment. It 
would not have been right for either of us to have 
^ntradicted Johnson ^at this time, in a Society all of 
whom did not know and value Mr. Burke as much aa 

; ^« Joumal «f * Tour U> the Hebrides,** third edition, p. 20» 
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we did. It might hare occasioned something more 
roughs and at any rate would probably have checked 
tbe flow of John80n*8 gbod-humour. He called to ns 
with a sudden air of exultation, as the thought started 
into his mind, '^O! Gentlemen, I must tell you a 
very great thing. The Empress of Russia has ordered 
the ' Rambler' to be translated into the Russian lan- 
guage :* so I shall be read on the banks of the Wolga. 
Horace boasts that his fame would extend as far a» 
the banks of the Rhone ; now the Wolga is farther 
from me than the Rhone was from Horace." Bos- 
well. "You must certainly be pleased with this, 
sir." Johnson. '^ I am pleased, sir, to be sure. A 
man is pleased to find he has succeeded in that which 
he has endeavoured to do." 

One of the company mentioned his having seen a 
noble person drivmg in his carriage, and looking^ 
exceedingly well, notwithstanding his great age. 
Johnson. ''Ah, sir; that is nothing. Bacon ob- 
^rves, that a stout healthy old man is like a tower 
imdermined." 

On Sunday, May 16, I found him alone : he talked 
of Mrs. Thrale with much concern, saying, " $ir, she 
has done every thing wrong, since ThraJe's bridle was 
off her neck ;" and was proceeding to mention some 
circumstances which have since been the subject of 
publick discussion, when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occasion, refuted a mis- 
taken notion which is very common in Scotland, that 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the Church of England, 
though duly enforced, is insufficient to preserve the 
morals of the clergy, inasmuch as all delinquents inay 
be screened by appealing to the Convocation, which 

1 I have since heard that the report was not well founded; but 
the elation discovered by Johnson in the belief that it, was true, 
shewed a noble iirdour for literary fame. 

p3 
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being never authorized by tbe King to sit for tfa^ 
despatch of business^ the appeal never can be heard* 
Dr. Douglas observ^^ that this was founded upon 
ignorance ; for that the Bishops have sufficient ^wer 
to maintain discipline^ and that the sitting of the 
Convocation tras wholly immaterial in this respect^ it 
being not a Court of Judicature^ but like a parlia- 
ment^ to make canons and regulations as times may 
require. 

Johnson^ talkin'g of the fear of deaths said^ '^ Some 
people are not afraid^ because they look upon salvation 
as the effect of an absolute decree^ and think they 
feel in themselves the marks of sanctification. Others^ 
and those the most rational in my opinion^ look upon 
salvation as conditional ; and as they never can be sure 
that they have complied with the conditions^ they 
are afraid." 

In one of his little manuscript diaries^ about thi& 
time^ I find a short notice^ which marks his amiable 
disposition more certainly than a thousand studied 
declarations. — " Afternoon spent cheerfully and ele- 
gantly^ I hope without offence to God or man ; 
though in no holy duty, yet in the general exercise 
&nd cultivation of benevolence." 

On Monday, May 17? I dined, with him at Mr. 
Dilly's, where were Colonel V'allancy, the Reverend 
Dr. Gibbons, and Mr. Capel Lofft, who, though a 
most zealous Whig, has a mind so full of learning 
and knowledge, and so much exercised in various 
departments, and withal so much liberality, that the 
stupendfais powers of the literary Goliath, though 
they did not frighten this little David of popubr 
spirit, could not but excite his admiration. There 
was also Mr. Braithwaite of the Fost-ofiice^ that 
amiable and friendly man, who, with modest and un- 
assuming manners, has associated with many of the 
wits of the age. Johnson was very quiescent t(>-dav«' 
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Perhaps too I was indolent. I find nothing more of 
Jiim in m^ notes> but that when I mentioned that I 
had seen m the King's library sixty-three editions of 
my favourite Thomas a Kempis^ — amongst which it 
was in eight languages^ Latin, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, English, Arabick, and Armenian^ 
—he said, he thought it unnecessary to collect many 
editions of a book, which were all the same, except as 
to the paper and print ; he would have the original, 
and all the translations, and all the editions which 
had any variations in the text. He approved of the 
iamous collection of editions of Horace by Douglas, 
mentioned by Pope, who is said to have had a closet 
filled with them ; and he added, ^' every man should 
try to collect one book in that mapner, and present it 
to a publick library/* 

On Tuesday, May ] 8, I saw him for a short time 
in the morning. I told him that the mob had called 
out, as the King passed, " No Fox — No Fox," 'which , 
I did not like. He said, " They were right, sir." I 
said, I thought not ; for it seemed to be making Mr. 
Fox the King's competitor. There being no audience, 
so that there could be no triumph in a victory, he 
fairly agreed with me. I said it might do very well, 
if explained thus : " Let us have no Fox ;" under- 
standing it as a prayer to his Majesty not to appoint 
that gentleman minister. 

On Wednesday, May 19, 1 sat a part of th^ evening 
with him, by ourselves. I observed, that the death 
of our friends might be. a consolation against the fear 
of our own dissolution, because wc might have more 
friends in the other world than in this. He perhaps 
felt this as a reflection upon his apprehension as to 
death ; and said, with heat, " How can- a man know 
'where his departed friends are, or whether they will 
be his friends in the other world } How many friend- 
ships have you known formed upon principles of 
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virtue ? Most friendships ^re formed by caprice or by 
chance^ mere confederacies in vice or leagues in folly. * 

We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. 
He said, '^ I know not who will go to Heaven if 
Langton does not. SJr, I could almost say. Sit anima 
mea cum Langtono," I mentioned a very eminent 
friend as a virtuous man. Johnson. ''Yes, sir; 

l)ut has not the evangelical virtue of 

Langton. '• — , I am afraid, would not scruple 

to pick up a wench." 

He however charged Mr. Langton with what he 
thought want of judgement upon an interesting oc- 
casion. ''When I was ill (said he), I desired he 
would tell me sincerely in what he thought my life 
was faulty. Sir, he brought me a sheet of paper, on 
which he had written down several texts of Scripture, 
recommending christian charity. And when I ques- 
tioned him what occasion I had given for such an 
animadversion, all that he could say amounted to 
this, — that I sometimes contradicted people in con- 
versation. Now what harm does it do to any man 
to be contradicted.^" Boswell. "I suppose he 
meant the wan //er of doing it; roughly, — ^nd harshly." 
Johnson. "And who is the worse for that.?" Bo«-. 
WELL. " It hurts people of weaker nerves." John* 
SON. " I know no such weak-nerved people." Mr. 
Burke, to whom I related this conference, said, "^ It 
is well, if when a man comes to die, he has nothing 
heavier upon his conscience than having been a little 
rough in conversation/' 

Johnson, at the time when the paper was pre- 
sented to him, though at "first pleased with the at- 
tention of his friend, whom he thanked in an earneist 
manner, soon exclaimed in 21, loud and angry tone> 
"What is your drift, sir?" Sir Joshua Reynolds 
pleasantly observed, that it was a sceAe for a comedy. 
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to see a penitent get into a violent passion and bela- 
bour his confessor. ' ^ 

1 have preserved no more of his conversation at 
the times when I saw hini during the rest of this 
month, till Sunday, the 30th of May, when I met 
him in the evening at Mr. Hoole's^ where there was 
a large company both of ladies and gentlemen. Sir 
James Johnston happened to say, that he paid no re- 
T^d to the arguments of counsel at the bar of the 
House of Commons, because they were paid for 
speaking. ' Johnson. " Nay, sir, argument is argu- 
ment. You cannot help paying regard to their argu- 
ments, if they are good. If it were testimony, you 
might disregard it, if you knew that it were pur^ 
chased. There is a beautiful image in Bacon' upon 
this subject: testimony is like an arrow shot from a 
long bow ; the force of it depends on the strength 6f 

1 After an, I cannot but be of opinion, that as Mr. Langton 
was serioiuly requested bf Dr. Johnson to mention what appeared 
to him erroneous in the character of his friend, he was bound as aq 
honest man, to intimate what he really thought, which he certaialy 
did in the most delicate manner i so that Johnson himself, when 
in a quiet frame of mind, was pleased with it. The texts sug- 
gested are now before me, and I shall quote a few of them. 
^^ Blessed ^ the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.'* MaU 
v. 5. — " I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, tha* 

2e walk worthy o£ the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all 
>wliae8s and meekness, with long-suf^ring, forbearing one an* 
oiher in love." Ephes, v. 1, 2.-^^*' And above all these things put 
o^ charity, which is the bond of perfectness." Col, iii 14. — 
*^ Charity suffereth long, and is kind : charity envieth not, charity 
yaunteth -not itself, is not puffed up : doth not belisve itself un* 
seemly, is not easily provoked." 1 Cor, ziiL 4, 5. 

2 [Dr. Johnson's memory deceived him« The passage referred 
ferred to is not Bacon's, but Boyle's: and may be found, with 
a slight variation, in Johnson's Dictionary, under the word — 
C&ossBow. — So happily selected are the greater part of the ex- 
amples in that incomparable work, that if the most striking pas- 
mg!» found in it were collected by one of our modern book-niakerS) 
under the title of Tni: Beauties of Johnson's Diction- 
AliV, they would form a very pleasing and popular volume. M< J 
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the hand that draws it. Argument is like an arrow 
from a cross-bow^ which has equal force though shot 
by a child." 

He had dined that day at Mr. Hoole% and Miss 
Helen Maria Williams beinff expected in the evening, 
Mr. Hoole put into his hands her beautiful " Ode on 
the Peace:*'* Johnson read it over^ and when this 
elegant and accomplished young lady' was presented 
* to him^ he took her by the nand in the most courteouSt 
manner^ and repeated the finest stanza of her poem : 
this was the most delicate and pleasing compliment 
he could pay. Her respectable friend^ Dr. Kippis, 
from whom I had this anecdote^ was standing by, and 
was not a little gratified. 

Miss Williams told me^ that the only other time 
she was fortunate enough to be in Dr. Johnson*^ 
company^ he asked her to sit down by him, which she 
did^ and upon her inquiring how he was^ he an- 
swered^ ^^ I am very ill indeed^ madam. I am very- 
ill even when you are near me ; what should I be 
were you at a distance ?" 

He had now a great desire to go to Oxford^ as his 
first jaunt after his illness ; we talked of it for some 
days, and I had promised to accompany him. He 

1 The Peace made by that very able statesmaif), the Earl of 
Shdbume, now Marquis of Lansdown, which may faii-ly be con- 
sidered as the foundation of all the prosperity of Ghreat Britain 
since that time. 

2 In the first edition of my Work, the epidiet amiable was 
given. I was sorry to be obliged to strike it out ; but I could not 
m justice suffer it to remain, after this young lady had not only 
written in fiivour of the savage Anardiy witi^ which France has 
been visited, but had (as I have been informed by good autliority), 
walked, without honour, over the ground at the ThniUeries when 
it was strewed with the naked bodies of th€ faithful Swiss Guards, 
who were barbarously massacred for having bravely defended, 
against a crew of ruffians, the Monarch whom th^ had taken an 
oath to defend. From Dr» Johnson she could now expect not en«' 
desrment but repulsion. 
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was impatient and fretful to-nigl^t^ because I did not 
at once agree to go with him on Thursday. When 
I considered how ill he had been, and what allowance 
should be made for the influence of sickness upon his 
temper^ I resolved to indulge him^ though with some 
inconvenience to-myself^ as I wished to attend the' 
musical meeting in honour of Handel^ in Westmin- 
ster-Abbey^ on the following Saturday. 

In the midst ofrhis own diseases and pains^ he was 
ever compassionate to the distresses of others^ and 
actively earnest in procuring them aid^ as appears 
from a note to Sir Joshua Reynolds^ of June^ in these 
words : " I am ashamed to ask for some relief for a 
poor man^ to whom^ I hope> I have given what I can 
he expected to spare. The man importunes me^ and 
the blow goes round. I am going to try another air 
on Thursday." 

On Thursday^ June S, the Oxford post-coach took 
us up in the morning at Bolt-court. The other two 
passengers were Mrs. Beresford and her daughter^ 
two very agreeable ladies from America ; they were 
goin^ to Worcestershire, wliere they then resided. 
Frank had been sent by his master the day before to 
take places for us ; and I found from the way-bill 
that uv. Johnson had made our names be put down. 
Mrs. Beresford, who had read it, whispered me, '' Is 
this the great Dr. Johnson ?" I told her it was ; so 
she was then prepared to listen. As she soon hap- 
pened to mention in a voice so low that Johnson did 
not hear it, that her husband had been a member of 
the American Congress, I cautioned her to beware of 
introducing that subject, as she must know how very 
violent Johnson was against the people of that country. 
He talked a great deal. But I am sorry I have pre* 
served little of the conversation. Miss Beresford 
was 80 much charmed, that she said to me aside, 
^'How he does talkl Every sentence is an essay." 
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^^Liag is to t* reckoned in the scale of iosi^ 
■^^e- though I once attempted to learn knotting, 
fl^^r's Bster (looking to me) endeayoured to 
Mch ■* " ' *"'* ' ma^* "1 progress." 

Il\»s siirpriBed at hia talking without resetre ia 
•Le puUick post-coach of the state of his affairs: 
"1 £tc(*^^ ''^) ^ix^*^ ^^ world I think abores 
jli^maiid pounds, which I intend shall afford Frank 
i„ annuity of seventy pounds a year." Indeed his 
apenness with people at a first interview was re- 
^^^Inble. He said once to Mr. L«ngt«n, " I think I 
(M like Squire Richard iu ' The Journey to London/ 
./'m never ttrange in a itrange place.'" He was 
tfuly social. He strongly censured what is much too 
oiAnmon in England among persons of condition, — 
maintaining an absolute silence, when unknown to 
each other; as for instance, when occasional] y brought 
ttigether in a room before the master or mistress of 
the house has appeared. " Sir, that is being so un- 
civilized as not to understand the common rights f^ 
humanity." 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly 
dissatisfied with some roast mutton which he had for 
dinner. The ladies, I^aw, wondered to see the great 
philosopher, whose wisdom and wit they had been 
admiring all the way, get into ill-homour from sudi 
a cause. He scolded the waiter, sayipg, " It is as 
bad as had can be : it is ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, 
and^ill-drest" 

■e the journey very well, and seemed to feel 
levated as be approached OidoiA, that ma^~ 
ad venerable seat of Learning, Orthodoxr. 
psro. Frank came in the heavy coach, nt 
to attend him; and we were received with 
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the most polite hospitality at the house of his olc[ 
' friend Dr. Adams^ Master of Pembroke College, who 
had given us a kind invitation. Before we were 
8et down^ I communicated to Johnson my having* 
engaged to returned to London directly^ for the reason 
I have mentioned^ but that I would hasten back to 
him again. He was pleased that I had made this 
journey merely to keep him company. He was easy 
and placid, with Dr. Adams, Mrs. and Miss Adams, 
and Mrs* Kennicot, widow of the learned Hebrsean, 
*wiio was here on a visit. He soon despatched the 
inqairies which were made about his iUness and re- 
covery, by a short and distinct narrative ; and then 
assuming a gay air, repeated ftom Swift, 

^' Nor think on our approaching ills. 
And talk^of spectacles and pilb.'' 

Dr. Newton, the Bishop of Bristol, having beeir 
mentioned, Johnson, recollecting the manner in which 
lie had been censured by that Prelate, * thus reta- 

I Dr. Newton, in his Account of his own Life, after ^animad- 
verting upon Mr. Gibbon*s History, says, '^ Dr. Johnson's ^ Lives 
of the Poets* afibrded more amusement; but candour was much 
hurt and offended at the malevolence that predominates in everr 
«pwt. Some passages, it must be allowed, aie judidons and Weu 
written, but make not sufficient compensation for so much sjdeen 
and ill-humour. Never was any biographer more sparing of his 
praise, or more abundant in his censures* He seemingly delights 
more i& exposing blemishes, thanrin recommending beauties; 
■l^tly passes over excellencies, enlarges upon imperfections, and 
not content with his oi*n severe reflections, revives old scandal, and 
jiroduoes large quotations from the forgotten works of former cri« 
ticks. His reputation was so high in tihe-republick of letters, that 
it wanted not to be raised upon the ruins of others. But these 
Essavs, instead of raising a higher idea than was before entertained 
of his understanding, have certainly given the world a worse 
opinion of his temper.**— /The Bishop was therefore the more smv 
prised and ooncemed for his townsman, for '^ he retpected him not 
only fir Ma genius and learning, but valued him much fir the 
ihofe amiable part ofhi9 character^ hit hHrnaniiy and-eharity, ki» 

VOL. v. Q 
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Hated : — '^ Tom knew he should be dead before what 
he has said of me would appear. He durst not have 
printed it while he was alive." Dr. Adams^ '^ I be- 
lieve his / Dissertations on the Prophecies' is his 
great work/' Johnson. "Why, sir, it is Tom^ 
great work ; but how far it is great, or how much 
of it is Tom's, are other questions. I fancy a con- 
siderable part of it was borrowed." Db. Adams. 
" He was a very successful man." Johnson. " I 
don't think so, sir. — ^He did not get very high. He 
was late in getting what he did get ; and he did not 

fet it by the best means. I believe he, was a gross 
atterer." ^ 

I fulfilled my intention by going to London, and 
returned to Oxford on Wednesday the 9th of June, 
when I was happy^ to find myself again in the same 
agreeable circle at Pembroke College, with the com- 
fortable prospect of making some stay. Johnson 
welcomed my return with more than ordinary glee. 

He talked witli great regard of the Honourable 
Archibald Campbell, whose character he had given 
at the Duke of Argyll's table, when we were at lii- 
verary ; ' and at this time wrote out for me, in his 
own hand, a fuller account of that learned and ve- 
nerable writer, which I have published in its proper 
place. Johnson made a remark this evening which 
struck me a good deal. ^' I never (said he) knew a 
nonjuror who could reason."* Surely he did not 

moralUy and religion,^* The last sentence we may consider as 
the general and pennanent opinion of Bishop Newton ; the re^ 
roaiks which prei^e it must, by all who have lead Johnson *s ad- 
miiable work, be imputed to the disgust and peevishness of old 
age. I wish they had not appeared, and that Dr. Johnson had 
not been provoked by them to express himself not in respectful 
terms, of a Prelate, whose labours were certainly -of considerable 
advantage both to literature and religion. 

1 «« Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," thhrd edit p. 371. 

2 The Rev. Mr, Agutter has favoured me with a note of a 
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mean to deny that faculty to many of their writers ; 
to Hickes^ Brett, and other eminent divines of that 
persuasion; and did not recollect that the seven 
Bishops, so justly celebrated for their magnanimous 
resistance of arbitrary power, were yet Nonjurors to 
the new Government. The nonjuring clergy of 
Scotland, indeed, who, excepting a few, have lately, 
by a sudden stroke, cut off all ties of allegiance to the 
house of Stuart, and resolved to pray for our present 
lawful Sovereign by name, may be thought to have 
confirmed this remark ; as it may be said^ that the 
divine indefeasible hereditary right which they pro- 
fessed to believe, if ever true, must be equally true 
still. Many of my readers will be surprised when I 
mention, that Johnson assured me he had never in 
his life been in a nonjuring meeting-house. 

Next morning at breakfast, he pointed out a pas- 
sage in Savage's "Wanderer," saying "These are 
fine verses." — " If (said he) I had written with hos- 
tility of Warburton in my Shakspeare, I should have 
quoted this couplet : 

< Here Learning, blinded first, and then beguiled, 
. Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild.* 

You see they'd have fitted him to a T" (smiling) ^ 

dialogue between Mr. John Henderson and Dr. Johnson on this 
■topick, as related by Mr. Henderson, and it is evidently so authen- 
tick that I shall )iere insert it : — Henderson. ^^ What do you 
think, sir, of William Law ?'* Johnson. ^' William Law, sir, 
wrote the best piece of Parenetick Divinity ; but William Law 
was no reasoner." Henderson. '^ Jeremy Collier, sir?** 
Johnson. ^' Jeremy Collier fought without a riyal, and therefore 
could not claim the victory.** Mr. Hendersbn mentioned Keim 
and Kettlewell ; but some objections were made ; at last he said, 
*'*' But, sir, what do you think of Lesley ?** Johnson. ^^ Charles 
Lesley I had forgotten. Lesley was a reasoner, and a reasoner 
who was not to ie reasoned againstJ'* 
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Dr. Adams. " But you did not write against War- 
burton.'* Johnson. "No, gir, I treated, him with 
great respect both in my Prefiaoe and in my Notes." 

Mrs. Kennicot spoke of her brother, the Reverend 
Mr. Chamberlayne, who had given up great prospects 
w the Church of England on his conversion to the 
Roman Catholick faith. Johnson, who warmly ad- 
mired every man who acted from a conscientious re- 
gard to principle, erroneous or not, exclaimed fer-» 
vently, '^ God bless him." n 

Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. Johnson's 
opinion, that the present was not worse than former 
ages, mentioned that her brother assured her, there 
was now less infidelity on the Continent than there 
bad been; Voltaire and Rousseau were less read. I 
asserted, from good authority, tjbat Hume's infidelity 
was certainly less read. Johnson. " All infidel 
writers drop into oblivion, when personal connexions 
and the florid hess of novelty are gone ; though now 
and then a foolish fellow, who thinks he can be witty 
upon them, may bring them again into notice. There 
trill sometimes start up a College joker, who does not 
consider that what is a joke in a College will not do 
in the world. To such defenders of Religion I would 
apply a stanza of a poem which I remember to havi^ 
seen in some old collection : 

-^ Henceforth be quiet and agree. 
Each ]p8S his empty brother ; 
Religion scorns a foe like thee, ~ 
But dreads a friend like t'other.' 

The point is well, though the expression is not 
correct; onCy and not ihee^ should be opposed to 
t' other r » 

% J have inserted ^^ stanza as Johnson repeated it from memory ; 
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On the Roman Catholick religion he said^ ^' If you 
join the Papists externally^ they will not interrogate 
you strictly as to your belief in their tenets. No 
reasoning rapist believes every article of iheir faith. 
There is one side on which a good man might be 
persuaded to embrace it. A good man of a timorous 
disposition^ in great doubt of his acceptance with 
GoD^ and pretty credulous, may be glad to be of a 
church where there are so many helps to get to 
Hea?en. I would be a Papist if I could. I have fear 
enough; but an obstinate rationality prevents me. 
I shall never be a Papist, unless on the near approach 
of death, of which I have a very great terrour. I 
wonder that women are not all Papists." Boswell. 
*^ They are not more afraid of death than men are.*' 
Johnson. "Because they are less wicked." Dr. 
Adams. " They are taore pious." Johnson. " No, 
hang 'em, they are not more pious. A wicked fellow 
is the most pious when he takes to it. He'll beat you 
all at piety." 

He argued in defence of some of the peculiar tenets 
of the Church of Rome. As to the giving the bread 
only to the laity, he said, ^^ They may think, that in 
what is merely ritual, deviations from the primitive 
mode may be admitted on the ground of convenience ; 
and I think they are as well warranted to make this 

but I have since found the poem itself, in '^ The Foundling Ho8]iital 
for Wit,** printed at London, 1749. It is as follows : 

^'Epigram, occasioned hy a religious dispute at Bath, 

*' On Reason, Faith, and Mystery hi§^. 
Two wits harangue the table ; 
B I y bdieves he knows not why, 
N swears 'ds aU a £sble. 

*^ Peace, coxcombs, peace, and both agree ; 

N , kiss thy empty brother ; 

Religion laughs at foes like thee, 
' And dreads a friend like t*othcr.*' 

Q3 
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alteration^ as we are to substitute sprinkling in the 
room of the ancient baptism." As to the invocation 
of saints^ he said^ '' Though I do not think it au- 
thorisecL it appears to me^ that ' the communion of 
saints* in the Creed means the communion with the 
saints in Heaven, as connected with ' The holy Ca- 
tholick church." ' He admitted the influence of evil 
spirits upon our minds^ and said, " Nobody who be- 
lieves the New Testament can deny it." 

I brought a volume of Dr. Hurd, the Bishop of 
Worcester*s Sermons, and read to the company some 
passages from one of them, upon this text, '^ Resist 
the Devil, and he.voilljli/jroinyou" James iv. 7» I 
was happy to produce so judicious and elegant a 
supporter of a doctrine, which, I know not why, 

1 Waller^ in his « Diyine Poene,** Canto fiist, has the laroe 
Ihought fbdy expressed: 

^^ The Church triumphant, and the Church below, 
In songs of praise their present union show; 
Their joys ate full ; our expectation long. 
In life we differ, but we join in song ; 
Angels and we assisted by this art, 
May sing together, though we dwell apart" 

2 The Sermon thus opens : — *' That there are angels and spirits 
good and bad; that at the head of these last there is. one mora 
eonsideriible and malignant than the rest, who, in the form, or 
under the name of a terpent^ was deeply concerned in the &II of 
man, and whose ?iead, as the prophetidc language is, the son of 
man waa one day to bruise ; that this evil spirit, though that pro- 
phesy be in part completed, has not yet received his death^s wound, 
but U still pennitted, for ends unsearchable to us, and in ways 
which we cannot particularly explain, to have a certain d^jee (^ 
power in this world hostile to its vittue and happiness, and some- 
times exerted with too much success; all this is so clear from 
Scripture, that no believer, unless he be first of all spoiled hypfd- 
hfcpfty and vain deceit^ can possibly entertain a doubt of it." 

Having treated of possesHotu, his Lordship says, '' As I have no 
authority to affirm that there are now any such, so ndtiier may X 
presume to say with confidenoe, that there are iiu/ any.^* 
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should, in this world of imperfect knowledge, Hud^ 
therefore, of wonder and mystery in a thousand in- 
stances, be contested by some with an unthinking 
Assurance and flippancy. 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there being 
2L great enmity between Whig and Torj^; — Johnson, 
*' Why, not so much, I think, unless when they 
come into competition with each other. There ii$ 
none when they are only common acquaintance, nona 
when they are of different sexes. A Tory will marry 
into a Whig family, and a Whig into a Tory family, 
without any reluctance. But indeed, in a matter of 
much more concern than political tenets, and that is 
religion, men and women do not concern themselves" 
much about difference of opinion ; and ladies set nQ 
value on the moral character of men who pay their 
;addresses to them ; the greatest profligate will be as 
well received as the man of the greatest virtue, and 
this by a very good woman, by a woman who says her 

^' But then with legaid to the influence of evil spirits at this day 
upon the souls of men, I shall take leave to be a great deal more 
peremptory. — [Then, having stated the various proofs, he adds], 
All this, I say, is so manifest to every one who reads the Scriptures, 
that, if we respect their authority, the question concerning the 
reality of the demoniack influence upon the minds of men is clearly 
determined.^' 

lict it be remembered, that these are not the words of an an - 
tiquated or obscure enthusi^ist, but of a' learned and polite Prelate 
now alive ; and were spoken, not to a-vtdgar congregation, but to 
the Honourable Society of Lineoln's-Inn. His Lordship in this 
^ermon .explains the words, *^ deliver us from evil," in the Lord's 
Prayer, as signifying a request to be protected from '^ the evil one," 
that is, the Devi}. This is well illustrated in a short but excellent 
Commentary by my late worthy friend, the Reverend Dr. Lort, of 
whom it may truly be said, Multis iUe bonUflebilit occidif. It is 
remarkable diat Waller in his ^' Reflections on the several Petitions', 
in that sacred fomji of devotion," has understood this in 'the same 
tense: 

" Gua^d us from all temputions of \h» f oe."' 
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♦ prayers three timeai a day." Our ladies endeavoured 
to defend their sex from this, charge ; but he roared 
them down! ^^No^ no^ a lady -will take Jonathan 
Wild as readily as St. Austin^ if he h^ threepence 
more ; and, what is worse, her parents will give her 
to him. Women have a perpetual envy of our vices ; 
they are less vicious than we, not from choice, but 
because we restrict them; they are the slaves of 
order and fashion ; their virtue is of more consequence 
to us than our own, so far as concerns this world." 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of licentious 
character, and said, ^^ Suppose I had a mind to 
marry that gentleman, would my parents consent ?" 
Johnson. " Yes, they'd consent, and you'd go. 
You'd go, though they did not consent." Miss 
Adams. "Perhaps their opposing might make me 
go." Johnson. " O, very well ; you'd take one 
whom you think a bad man, to have the pleasure of 
vexing your parents. You put me in mind of Dr. 
Barrowby, the physician, who was very fond of 
swine's flesh. One day, when he was eating it, he 
said, ' I wish I was a Jew.* — ' Why so ? (said some- 
body) ; the Jews are not allowed to eat your favourite 
meat.* — * Because (said he), I should then have the 
gust of eating it, with the pleasure of sinning.* *'-«• 
Johnson then proceeded in his declamation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an observation 
that I do not recollect^ which pleased him much : he 
said with a good-humoured smile, " That there should 
be so much excellence united with so much depravity, 
is strange." 

Indeed, this lady's good qualities, merit, and ac- 
complishments, and her constant attention to Dr. 
Johnson, were not lost upon him. She happened to 
tell him that a little coffee-pot, in which she had 
made him coffee, was the only thing she could call 
her own. He turned to her with a complacent gal- 
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lantry^ '^ Don*t say so, my d«ar ; I liope you don't 
reckon my heart as nothing.** 

I asked him if it was true as reported, that he had 
said lately, '^ I am for the King against Fox ; but I 
am for Fox against Pitt." Johnson. " Yes, sir; 
the King is my master; but I do. not know Pittj; 
and Fox is my friend." 

** Fox (added he) is a most extraordinary man : 
here is a man (describing him in strong terms of 
objection in some respects according as he appre- 
hended, but which exalted his abilities the more), 
who has diyided the Kingclom with Caesar; so tha^ 
it was a doubt whether the nation should be ruled by 
the sceptre of George the Third, or the tongue of Fox." 

Dr. Wall, physician ^t Oxford, drank tea with us. 
Johnson had in general a peculiar pleasiu^e in the com- 
pany of physicians, which was certainly nol abated 
by the conversation of this learned, ingenious, and 
pieasinff gentleman. Johnson said, '^ Tt is won- 
derful how little good Radcliife's travelling fellow- 
ships have done. I know nothing that has been im.- 
ported by them ; yet many additions to our medical 
knowledge might be got in foreign countries. In- 
oculation, for instancy, has saved more lives than war 
destroys : and the cures performed by the Peruvian 
bar^ are innumerable. But it is in vain to send our 
travelling physicians to France, and Italy, and Ger- 
many, for all that is known there is known here : I'd 
send them out of Christendom ; I'd send them among 
barbv'ous nations." 

On Friday, June IX, we talked at breakfast, of forms 
-of prayer^ Johnson, " I know of no good prayers 
but those in the ' Book .of C(mimon Prayer/" Dr. 
Adams, (in a very earnest manner). '^ I wish, sir, 
you would compose some family prayers." Johnson^. 
•' I will not compose prayers for you, sir, because 
you can do it for yourselt 3ut I have thought of 
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getting together all the books of prayers which I 
could, selecting those .which should appear to me the 
best, putting out some, inserting others, adding some 
prayers of my own, and prefixing a discourse on 
prayer." We all now gathered about him, and two 
or three of us at a time joined in pressing him to 
execute this plan. He seemed to be a little dis- 
pleased at the manner of our importunity, and in 
great agitation called out, " Do not talk thus of 
what is so awful. I know not what time God will 
allow me in this world. There are many things 
which I wish tb do." Some of us persisted, and Dr. 
Adams said, " I never was more serious about any 
thing in my life." Johnson. " Let me alone, let 
me sdone ; I am overpowered." And then he put his 
hands before his face, and reclined for, some time 
upon the table. 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor's Using, in his forms 
of prayer, '' 1 am the chief of sinners," and other 
such self-condemning expressions. " Now (said I), 
this cannot be said with truth by every man, and 
therefore is improper for a general printed form. I 
myself cannot say that I am the worst of men ; I ijoilt 
not say so." Johnson. ** A man may know, that, 
physically, that is, in the real state of things, he is 
not the worst man ; but that morally he may be so. 
Law observes, that ' every man knows something worse 
of. himself, than he is sure of in others.' You may 
not have committed such crimes as some men hate 
done ; but you do not know against what degree of 
light they have sinned. Besides, sir, ' the chief of 
sinners' is a mode of expression for ' I am a great 
sinner.* So St. Paul, speaking of our Saviour's 
having died to save sinners, says, ' of whom I am the 
chief:' yet he certainly did not think himself so bad 
as Judas Iscariot." Boswell. " But, sir, Taylor 
means it literally, for he founds a conceit upon it. 
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When praying for the conversion of sinners^ and of 
himself in particular^ he says^ * Lord^ thou wilt not 
leave thy chief work undone/ " Johnson. " I do 
not approve of figurative expressions in addressing 
the Supreme Being; and I never use them. Taylor 
gives a very good advice : ' Never lie in your prayers; 
never confess more than you really helieve; never 
promise more than you mean to perform.' " I re* 
collected this precept in his ^ Golden Grove ;' but 
his example for prayer contradicts his precept. 

Dr. Johnson ana I went in Dr. Aaams's coach to 
dine with Mr. Nowell^ Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
at his beautiful villa at Iffley, on the banks of the 
Isis, about two miles from Oxford. While we were 
upon the road, I had the resolution to ask Johnson 
whether he thought that the roughness of his manner 
had been an advantage or not ; and if he would not 
have done more good if he had been more gentle. I 
proceeded to .answer myself thus: "Perhaps it has 
been of advantage, as it has given weight to what you 
said : you could not, perhaps, have talked with such 
authority without it.'* Johnson. " No, sir; I have 
done more good as I am. Obscenity and impiety 
have always been repressed in my company." Bos-» 
WELL. ' " True, sir ; and that is more than can be 
said of every Bishop. Greater liberties have been 
taken in the presence of a Bishop, though a vei^ good 
man, from his being milder, and therefore not com- 
manding such awe. Yet, sir, many people who might 
have been benefited by your conversation, have been 
frightened away. A worthy friend of ours has told 
me, that he has often been afraid to talk to you." 
Johnson. " Sir, he need not have been afraid, if he 
had any thing rational to say.' If he had not, it was 
better he did not talk." 

1 [The woxds of Erasmus (as my learned friend Dr. Kearney 
observes to me) may be applied to Johnson : ^^ Qui ingenium^ 
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Dr. Ndtrcll is celebrated for having preached k 
serlnon before the House of Commons, on the 50th 
of January, 1772, fiill of high Tory sentiments, for' 
which he was thanked as, usual, and printed it at 
their request ; but, in the midst of that turbidence 
and faction which disgraced a part of the present 
reign, the thanks were afterwards ordered to be ex- 
punged. This strange conduct sufficiently e::[tpose9 
itself; and Dr. Nowell will ever have tne honour 
which is due to a lofty i^iend of our monarchical 
constitution. Dr. Johnson said to me, " Sir, the 
Court will be very much to blame, if he is not pro- 
moted." I told this to Dr. Nowell ; and asserting 
my humbler, though not less zealous exertions in the 
same icause, I suggested, that whatever return we 
might receive, we should still have the consolation of 
being, like Butler*s steady and generous Royalist, 

** True as the dial to the sun, 
Although.it be not shone upon*** 

We trere well entOTtained and very happy at Dr# 
Noweirsi where was a very agreeable company ; .and 
we drank ^' Church and Kin^" after dinner, with true 
Tory cordiality. . 

We talked of a certain clergyman of^extraordinary 
character, who by exerting his talentd in writing d& 
temporary topicks, and displaying uncommon intre-^ 
pidity, had raised himself to affluence . I maintained 
that we ought not to be indignant at^his success ; for 
merit of every sort was entitled to rewards Johnson*- 
" SiTy I will not allow this man to have merit. No,, 
sir; what he has is. rather the contrary; I will, in-' 
deed, allow him courage, and on this account we so 
far give him credit. We have more respect for ai 
man who robs boldly qfx the highway, tnan for & 

sensuni^dictioneni hominis noverapt, mhltis non ofienduntur, qui- 
bus graviter ennt offettdendi, qufhsec ignorarunt'* M.l 
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fellow who jumps out of a ditch^ and knocks you 
down behind your back. Courage is a quality so 
necessary for maintaining virtue^ that it is always 
respected, even when it is associated with vice.** 

I censured the coarse invectives which, were be- 
come fashionable in the House of Commons^ and said 
that if members of parliament must attack each gther 
personally in the heat of debate, it should be done 
more genteelly. Johnson. *^ No, sir; that would 
be much worse. Abuse is not so dangerous when 
there is no vehicle of wit or delicacy, no subtle con- 
veyance. The diflference between coarse and refined 
abuse is as the difference between being bruised by a 
club, and wounded by a poisoned arrow." — I have 
since obsen^ed his position elegantly expressed by 
Dr. Young : 

'' As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart. 
Good breeding sends the satire to the heart." 

On Saturday, June 12, there drank tea with us at 
Dr. Adams* s, Mr. John Henderson, student of Pem- 
broke College, celebrated for his wonderftil acquire- 
ments in alchymy, judicial astrology, and other ab- 
stiiise and curious learning ; ' and the Reverend Her- 
bert Croft, who, I am afraid, was somewhat mortified 
by Dr. Johnson's not being highly pleased with some 
*' Family Discourses,*' M'hich he had printed; they 
were in too familiar a style to be approved of by so 
manly a mind. I have no note of this evening's con- 
versation, except a single fragment. When I men- 
tioned Thomas Lord Lyttelton's vision, the prediction 
of the time of his death, and its exact fulfilment ;— 
Johnson. '^ It is the most extraordinary thing that 
has happened in my day. I heard it .with my owti 

1 See an account of him, in a yermon by the Reverend Mt.' 
Abutter. . . 

VOL. V. R 
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ears, from his uncle^ Lord Westcote'. I am so glad 
to have every evidence of the spiritual worlds that I 
am willing to believe it." Dr. Adams. " You hare 
evidence enough; good evidence^ which needs not 
«ich support." Johnson. ^' I like to have more.*' 

Mr. Henderson^ with whom I had sauntered in the 
venerable walks of Merton College^ and found him a 
vefy learned and pious man^ supped with us. Dr. 
Johnson surprised him not a little^ by acknowledging 
with a look of horrour^ that he was much oppressed 
by the fear of death. The amiable Dr. Adams sug- 
gested that God was ittfinitely good. Johnson. 
*' That he is infinitely good^ as far as the perfection 
of his nature will allow, I certainly believe ; but it is 
necessary for good upon the whole, that individiuds 
should be punished. As to an individual, therefore, 
he is not infinitely good; and as I cannot be sure 
that I h^ve fulfilled the conditions on which salvation 
is granted, I am afraid I may be one of those who 
shall be damned/' (Looking dismally.) Dr. Adams. 
" What do you mean by damned .>*' JoHNsoNi 
(passionately and loudly). " Sent to Hell, sir, and 

{mnished everlastingly." Db. Adams. " I don't be- 
ieve that doctrine." Johnson. " Hold, sir, do you 
believe that some will be punished at all.^" Dr. 
Adams. '' Being excluded froln Heaven will be a 
punishment; yet there may be no great positive 
suflTering." Johnson. '^ Well, sir; but, if you ad- 
mit any degree of punishment, there is an end of 
your argument for infinite goodness simply consi- 
dered; for infinite goodness would inflict no punish- 
ment whatever. There is not infinite goodness phy- 
sically considered: morally there is." Bos well. 
^^ But may not a man attain to such a degree of hope 

1 [A correct account of Lord Lyttelton*8 supposed vision may 
Ve found in Nashe*6 " History of WorcestttrsJiin^;" — ^Additions 

AND CoRRECTIONS/p. 36. M.] 
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as not to be uneasy from tbe fear of death ?" John* 
SON. " A man may have such a degree of hope as to 
keep him quiet. You see I am not quiet> from the 
vehemence with which I talk ; but I do not despair." 
Mrs. Adams. *' You seem^ sir^ to forget the merits 
of our Redeemer." Johnson. " Madam^ I do not 
forget the merits of my Redeemer ; but my Redeemer 
has said that he will set some on his right hand and 
some on his left." — He was in gloomy agitation^ and 
said^ " I'll have no more onV — If what has now been 
stated should be urged by the enemies of Christianity^ 
as if its influence on ihe mind were not benignant, let 
it be remembered^ that Johnson's temperament was 
melancholy^ of which such direful apprehensions of 
futurity are often a common effect. We snail pre«i 
sently see^ that when he approached nearer to his 
awful change^ his mind became tranquil^ and he ex- 
hibited as much fN-titude as becomes a thinking man 
in that situation. 

From the subject of death we passed to discourse 
of life^ whether it was upon the whole more happy or 
miserable. Johnson was decidedly for the balance of 
misery: ' in confirmation of which I maintained^ thai 

1 llie Reyerend Mr. Ralph Ghurton, Fellow of Bnoen-Nost 
Colkge, Oxford, has favoured me with the fbQowing remarks on 
my Work, whidi he is pleased to say, '* I have hitherto extolled^ 
ai^ cordially approve."'^ 

*''' The duef part of what I have to observe is oontaiiied in the 
following transcript from a letter to a friend, which, with bis odd« 
currence, I oopiea for this purpose ; and, whatever may be the 
merit or justness of the remarks, ^ou may be sure diat being 
written to a most intimate friend, without any intention that they 
ever should go farther, they are the genuine and undisguised sen* 
timents o€ the writer :— • 

' Jan. 6, 1798. 

' Last week, I was reading the second volume of Boswell'a 

JolmiOD, with increasing esteem for the worthy authour, and in* 

creasiBg veneration of the wonderfiil and excellent man who it 

the subject of it. The writer throws in, now and thai, very pfo^ 
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no man would choose to lead over again the life which 
he had experienced. Johnson acceded to that opinion 
in the strongest terms. This is an inquiry often 

perly, some serious religious refleclioiis ; but there is one remark, 
m my mind an obvious and just one, which I think he has not 
made, that Johnson's ' morbid melancholy,' and constitutioniil 
infirmities, werie intended by Providence, like St. Paul's thorn in 
the flesh, to check intellectual conceit and arrogance ; which the 
consciousness of his extraordinary talents, awake as he was to the 
voice of praise, might otherwise have generated in a very cull^aUe 
degree. Another observation strikes me, that in oonsequenee of 
the same natural indisposition, and habitual sickliness (for he says 
he scarcely passed one day widiout pain after his twentieth year), 
he considered and represented human life, as a scene of much 
greater misery than is generally experienced. There may be per- 
sons bowed down wim affliction all their days; and there are 
those, no doubt, whose iniquities rob them of rest ; but neither 
calamities nor crimes, I hope, and believe, do so much and so ge- 
nerally abound, as to justify the dark picture of life which Johnson^s 
imagination designed, and his strong pencil delineated. This I 
am sure, the colouring is far too gloomy for what I have experi* 
enoed, though, as far as I can remember, i have had mo^ sickness 
(I do not say more severe, but only more in quantity), than fidls 
to the lot of most people. But then daily debility and occasional 
sickness were far overbalanced by intervenient 6ay9^ and, perhaps, 
' weeks void of pain, and overflowing with comfort. So that in 
short, to return to the subject, human life, as far as I can pcnceive 
from experience or observation, is not that state of constant 
wretchedness which Johnson always insisted it was : which mi£» 
representation (for such it surely is) his Biogasphcr has not cor- 
rected,'! suppose, because, unhappily, he has himsdf a la^e 
portion of melancholy in his constitution, and funded the portrait 
a faithful copy of life.'" 
The learned writer then proceeds thus in his letter to me : — 
^' I have conversed with some sensible men on this subject, who 
all seem to entertain the same sentiments respecting life with those 
which are expressed or implied in the foregoing paragraph. It 
might be added, that as the representation here spoken of appears 
not consistent with &ct and experience, so neither does it seem fb 
be countenanced by Scripture. There is, perhaf^s, no part of the 
sacred volume which at first sight promises so much to lend its 
sanction to these dark and desponding notions as the book of £c- 
slesiastes, which so often, and so emphatically, proclahns the va» 
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made; and. ite being a subject of disquifliticm is a 
proof that much misery ]H%s8es upon human feelings ; 
for those who are conscious of a felicity of existence, 

nity of things sublunary. But ' the design of this whole book 
(as it has been justlj obterred) is not to put us out of oenceit 
with life, but to cure our vain expectations of a complete and per- 
fect happiness in this world; to oonvinoe us, that there is no suck 
thing to be found in mere external enjoyments; — and to teach us 
—to seek for happiness in the jMractioe of Yntue, in the knowledge 
amd love of God, and in the hopes of a better life. For this is the 
application of aU: Let us hear^ &c zm. 13. Not only his duty, 
but his happiness too : For Gop, &c. ver. 14.* — See ^ Sherlock on 
Providence,' p. 209. 

*•*• The New Testament tdls us, indeed, and most tnilyy that 
*• sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof;* and, therefore, wisely 
forbids us to increase our burden by forebodings of soixows ; bul I 
think it nowhere says that even our ordinary afflictions are not 
consistqnt with a very considerable degpree of positive comfort and 
satisfaction. And, accordingly, one whose sufferings as wcU as 
merits woe conspicuous, assures us, that in proportion ' as the 
sufferings of Christ abounded in tiiem, so their oonsolatioB also 
abounded by Christ.* 2 Cor. L 5. It is needless to cite, as in* 
deed it would beendless even to refer to, the multitude of fsswngri 
in both Testaments holding out, in the strragest language, pro« 
mises of blessings,^ even in this world, to the faithful servants of 
Odd. I wiH only refer to St. Luke zviiL 29, 90. and 1 Tim. tv. 8. 

'^ Upon the whole, setting aside instances of great and lasting 
bodily pain, of minds peculiarly oppressed by melancholy, and of 
severe tempond calamities, from which eztraordinaiy cases we 
surely ihould not form our estimate of the general teneur and eom- 
plexion of life ;>exduding these horn the account, I am convinced 
that as wdl the gracious constitution of things whidi Providence 
has ordained, as the declarations of Scripture and the actual ez« 
perience of individuals, authorize tf^e sincere Christian to hope that 
his humble and constant endeavours to perform his duty, dm* 
quered as the best life is with many failings, will be crowned with 
a greater degree oi present peace, serenity, and comfort, than he 
could reasonably permit himself to expect, if he measured his 
views and judged of life from the opinion of Dr. Johnson, often 
and energetic^y expressed in the Memoirs of him, without a:^ 
animAdvenifln or censure by his ingenious Biographer. If He 
himself, upon reviewing the subject, shall see the mtitter in this 
light, he will, in an octavo edition, which is eagerly expected, siaka 

H 3 
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would never hesitate to accept of a repetition of it. I 
liare met with very few who would. I have heacd 
Mr. Burke make use of a very ingenious and plausible 
argument on this subject : — " Every man^ (said he) 
would lead his life over again ; for^ every man is 
willing to go on and take an addition to his life^ which^ 

such additional remarks or corrections as he shall judge fit ; lest 
the impressions which these discouraging passages may leave cm 
the reader's mind should in any degree hinder what otherwise 
the whole spirit and energy of the work tends, and, I hope, suc- 




against 

my illustrious friend's dark .views of life, when oonsideiing, in the 
course of this Work, his ^' Rambler" and his ^' Rassdas," I am 
obliged to Mr. Churton for complying with my request of his per- 
mission to insert his Remarks, bemg conscious of the weight of 
what he judiciously suggests as to the mdancholy in my own ooki. 
sCitution. His more pleasing views of life, I hope, are just. Vakant, 
quantum valere postunt,' 

■ Mr. Glmrton concludes his letter to me in these words :.^-*' Once* 
and only once, I had the satkfaction of seeing your ]Unstriou» 
friend ; and as I feel a particular regard for all whom he distin- 
guished with his esteem and friendship, so I derive much pleasure 
from reflecting that I once beheld, tnoujgh but transiently, nesr 
our College-gate, one whose works will mr ever delight and im- 
prove the world, who was a sincere and zealous son of the Church 
of England, an honour to his country, and an ornament to human 
nature.** 

His letter was accompanied with a present from himself of his 
*'*' Sermons at the Bampton Lecture,' and from his friend, "Dr. 
Townson, the venerable Rector of Malpas in Cheshire, of his 
^^ Discourses on the Oospels," together with the following extract 
of a letter from that excdlent person, who is now gone to receive 
the reward of his labours :— >^^ Mr. Boswell is not only very en- 
tertaining in his works, but they are so replete with moral and 
religious sentiments, without an instance, as far as I know, of a 
contrary tendrac^, that I cannot help having a great esteem for 
him ; and if you think such a trifle as a copy of the Discourses, 
ex dono authorise would be acceptable to him, I should be happy 
to give him this small testimony of my regard." 

Such spontaneous testimonies of approbation from such men', 
without any personal acquaintance with ine, are truly valuable and 
encouraging. 
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as he gtowB older, he has no reason to think will be 
better, or even so good as what has preceded." I 
imagine, however, the truth is, that there is a de-> 
ceitfiil hope that the next part of life will be free from 
the pains, and anxieties, and sorrows, which we have 
alieady felt. We are for wise purposes " Condemn'd 
to Hope s delusive mine," as Johnson finely says ; and 
I may also quote the celebrated lines of Dryden, 
equally philosophical and poetical :— • 

*' When 1 oonnder life, ''tis all a cheat ; 
Yet, foolM with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think tp-morrow will repay ; 
To-niorrow*B falser than the former day ; 
■ Lies worse ; and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange C02senage ! none would live past years again ; 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; ^ 
And from the dr^ of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running. Qmild not give." ^ 

It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed 
strange that he, who has so often delighted his com- 
pany by his lively and brilliant conversation, should 
say he was miserable. Johnson. ^^ Alas ! it is all 
outside ; I may be cracking my joke, and cursing 
the sun. Sm«, hoxjo I hate thy beams!" I knew not 
well what to think of this declaration ; whether to 
hold it as a genuine picture of his mind,^ or as the 
efiPect of his persuading himself contrary to fact, that 
the position which he had assumed as to human un- 
happiness, was true. We may apply to him a sen- 

1 AUEENOZEBE, Act iv. Sc 1. 

2 Yet there is no doubt that a man may a^bear very gay in 
company, who is sad at heart. His merriment is like the sound 
of drums and trumpets in a battle, to drown the groans of the 
wounded and dying* 
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teiice in Mr. Greville's '^ Ma)diu6^ Characters^ and 
Reflections ;" ^ a book which is entitled to much more 
praise than it has received : '^ Aristarchus is charm- 
ing : how full of knowledge, of sense, of sentiment* 
You get him with difficulty to your supper ; and after 
having delighted every body and himself for a few 
hours^ he is obliged to return home ; — he is finishing 
his treatise, to prove that unhappiness is the portion 
of man." 

On Sunday, June 13, our philosopher was calm at 
breakfast. There was something e^Loeedingly pleas- 
ing in our leading a College life, without restraint, 
and with superiour elegance, in consequence of our 
living in the Master's House, and having the com- 
pany of ladies. Mrs. Kennicot related, in his pre- 
sence, a lively saying of Dr. Johnson to Miss Hannah 
More, who had expressed a wonder that the poet who 
had written " Paradise Lost," should write such poor 
Sonnets : — ^^ Milton, madam, was a genius that could 
cut a Colossus from a rock, but could not car^e heads 
upon cherry-stones." 

We talked of the casuistical question, ''Whether it 
was allowable at any time to depart fr<Mn Truth ?" 
Johnson. " The general rule is, that Truth should 
never be violated, because it is of the utmost import^ 
ailce to the comfort of life, that we should have a full 
security by mutual faith ; and occasional incouve* 
niencies should be willingly suffered, that we may pre-^ 
serve it. There must, however, be some exceptions. 
If, for instance, a murderer should ask you which way 
a man is gone, you may tell him what is not true, 
because you are under a previous obligation not to 
betray a man to a murderer." Boswell. *' Sup- 
posing the person who wrote Jknius were asked 
whether he was the authour, might he deny it?" 

I Page 139 
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Johnson. " I don't know what to say to this. If 
you were }iure that he wrote Junius ^ would you, if he 
denied it, think as well of him afterwards ? Yet it 
may be urged, that what a man has no right to ask, 
you may refuse to communicate; and there is no 
other eJlTectual mode of preserving a secret and an 
important secret, the discovery of which may be very 
hurtful to you, but a flat denial; for if you are silent, 
or hesitate, or evade, it will be held equivalent to a 
confession. But stay, sir, here is another case. Sup- 
posing the authour had told me confidentially that he 
had written Junius, and I were asked if he had, I 
«hould hold myself at liberty to deny it, as being 
under a previous promise, express or implied, to con- 
ceal it. Now wnat I ought to do for the authour, 
may I not do for myself? But I deny the lawfulness 
of telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarming him. 
You have no business with consequences ; you are to 
tell the truth. Besides, you are not sure what effect 
your telling him that he is in danger may have. It 
may bring his distemper to a crisis, and that may cure 
ktm. Of all lying, I have the greatest abhorrence of 
this, because I believe it has been frequently practised 
on myself." 

I cannot help thinking that there is much weight 
in the opinion of those who have held, that truth, as 
an eternal and immutable principle, ought upon no 
account whatever to be violated, from supposed pre- 
vious or superiour obligations, of which every man ' 
being to judge for himself, there is great danger that 
we too often, from partial motives, persuade ourselves 
that they exist ; and probably whatever extraordinary 
instances may sometimes occur, where some evil may 
be prevented by violating this noble principle, it would 
be found that human happiness would; upon the whole, 
be more perfect, were Truth universally preserved. 
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In the notes to the " Dunciad/' we ^ud the fol- 
lowing verses^ addressed to Pope : * 

*< While malice, Pope, denies thy page ' 

Its own celestial fire ; 
While critickB, and wild bards in rage, 
Admiring, won't admire : 

While wBjTward pens thy worth assail, 

And envious tongues deciy; 
These times, though many a friend bewail, 

These times bewail not I. 



But when the world's loud praise is thine. 

And spleen no more shall blame : 
When with thy Homer thou shalt shine 

In one establish'd fame ! 

When none shall rafl, and every Uy 

Devote a wreath to thee; 
That day (for come it will) liuit day 

Shall I lament to see.'* 

■ 

It is surely not a little remarkable, that they shouM 
ttppear without a name. Miss Seward> knowing Dr. 
Johnson's almost universal and minute literary in<» 
formation^ signified a desire that I should ask him 
who was the authour. He was prompt witk his 
answer : — " Why, sir, they were written by one Lewis, 
who was ^either under-master or an usher of West* 
minster-school, and published a Miscellany, in which 
* Grongar Hill' first came out."* Johnson praised 

1 The annotator calls them ^' amiable verses." 

2 [Lewis's Verses addressed to Pope (as Mr. Bindley suggests 
to me) were first published in a collection of Pieces in verse and 
prose on occaaon of " the Dunciad," 8vo. 1732. They are there 
-called an Epigram. — ^^ C^ngar Hill," the same gentleman ob* 
fcrycs, was first printed in Savage's Miscellanies, as an Ode^ (it is 
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tbem higUr, and repeated tibem vith a noble ani- 
mation. In the twelfth line, instead of '^ one establish'd 
fame," he repeated '^ one undouded flame,** which he 
thought was the reading in ibnner editions : biit I 
believe was a flash of his own genius. It is much 
jaore poetical than the other. 

smgular that Jofansoa shoold not hsve reooDeoted th»), and waa 
r^rhUed in the same year (1726), In Ijewis^s Miscdlanj, in the 
£>rm it nowheazs. 

In that SlisoeDany (as the Rererend Mr. Blakeway obsenres 
to me), ^* the beautiful poem, ^ Away, let nought to love dis- 
pleasing,' && (Tiqprinted in Percy's Reliques, vol. i. b. iii. 
Now 14.) fint appunsd.** 

. Lewis was authour of *' Philip of Macedon,** a tragedy, pub- 
lished in 1727i and dedicated to Pope ; and in 1730, he published 
a second vdnme of misceDanecus poems. 

' As Dr. Johnson settled in London not long after the Verses 
addressed to Pope first appeared, he probably £en obtained some 
infiNrmation oonoeming meir authour, David Lewis, whom he has 
. described as an Usher of Westminster-school : yet the Dean of 
Westminster, who has been pleased at my request to make some 
uiquiry on this subject, has not found any vestige of his having ever 
been employed in this situation. — A late writer (*' Environs of 
London,'* iv. 171)) supposed that the following inscription in the 
churchyard of the church of Low Layton in Essex, was intended 
to commemorate this poet :— 

" Sacred to the mwnory of David Lewis, Esq. who died the 
fHh day of Aprfl, 1760, aged 77 years; a great favourite of the 
JHuses; as his many excellent pieces in poetry sufficiently testify. 

' Inspired verse may on this marble live, 
But can no honour to thy ashes give.* 

- - - - Also Mary, the wife of the above-named David Lewis, 
fourth daughter of Newdigate Owsley, Esq. who departed this life 
the lOth of October, 1774, aged 90 years." 

But it appears to me imprc^able that this monument was erected 
fer the aumour of the Verses to Pope» and of the Tragedy already 
mentioDed ; the language both of the dedication prefixed to that 
piece, and of the dedication addressed to th^ Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and prefixed to the' Miscellanies, 1730, denoting a person who 
moved in a lower sphere than this Essex 'Squire seems to have 
done. M.] 
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On Monday^ June 14^ and Tuesday^ k5, Dr. John- 
son and I dined^ on one of them^ I forget wbich^ with 
Mr. Mickle, translator of the " Lusiad/* at Wheat- 
ley, a very pretty country place a few miles from Ox- 
ford ; and on the other with Dr. Wetherell, Master 
of University-College. From Dr. WetterelFs he went 
to visit Mr. Sackville Parker, the bookseller; and 
when he returned to us, gave the following account of 
his visit, saying, ^^ I have been to see my old friend. 
Sack. Parker; I find he has married his maid; he 
has done right. She had lived with him many years 
in great confidence, and they had mingled minds ; I 
do not think he could have found any wife that would 
•have made him so happy. The woman was very at- 
tentive and civil to me ; she pressed me to fix a day 
for dinifig with l^hem, and to say what I liked, and 
she would be sure to get it for me. Poor Sack ! He 
is very ill, indeed.' We parted as never to meet 
again. It has quite broke me down." This pathe- 
tick narrative was strangely diversified with the grave 
and earnest defence of a man's having married Ids 
maid. I could not but feel it as in some degree lu- 
dicrous. 

In the morning of Tuesday, June 15, while we sat 
at Dr. Adams's, we talked of a printed letter from the 
Reverend Herbert Croft, to a. young gentleman wbo 
had been his pupil, in which he advised him to read 
to the end of whatever books he should begin to read. 
Johnson. " This is surely a strange advice ; you 
may as well resolve that whatever men you happen to 
get acquainted with, you are to keep to them for life. 
A book may be good for nothing; or there may be 
only one thing in it worth knowing ; are we to read 
it dl through ? These Voyages (pointing to the three 
large volumes of ^ Voyages to the South Sea,* which 

1 [He died at Oxford in lus 89tli year, Dec. 10, 1706. M.] 



were just come out), tvko will read them through ? A 
nan had better work hi» way before the mast, than 
read them through ; they will be eaten by rats and 
mice, before they are reaii through. There can be 
little entertainment in such books ; one set of Savages 
is like another." Boswell. " I do not think the 
people *of Otaheite can be reckoned Savages." Johk- 
80 N. " Don't cant in defence of Savages.*- Bos- 
well. '' They have the art of navigation." John- 
son. " A dog or a cat can swim." Boswell. '^ They 
carve very ingeniously." Johnson. " A cat can 
scratch, and a child with a nail can scratch." " 1 per- 
ceived this was none of the mpllia tempora Jandi ; m 
desisted. 

Upon his mentioning that when he cp,me to College 
he wrote his first exercise twice over, but never did 
so afterwards ; Miss Adams. " I suppose, sir, you 
cOTild not make them better?" Johnson. "Yes, 
madam, to be sure, I could make them better. Thought 
is better than no thought." Miss Adams. " Do you 
think, sir, you could make your Ramblers better?"" 
Johnson. *^ Certainly I could." Boswell. " I'll lay 
abet, sir, you cannot." Johnson. " But I will, sir, 
if I choose. I shall make the best of them you shall 
pick out, better." Boswell. •< But you may add to 
them. • I will not allow of that." Johnson. " Nav, 
sir, there are three ways of making them better ; — 
putting out, — adding,— -or correcting." 

During our visit at Oxford, the following conversa- 
tion passed between him and me on the subject of xnj 
trying my fortune at the English bar. Having asked, 
whether a very extensive acquaintance in London, 
which was very valuable, and of great advantage to a 
man at large, might not be prejudicial to a hawyer, 
by preventing hipi from giving sufficient attention to 
his business? — Johnson. " Sir, you will attend tr> 
business, as business lays hold of- you. When not 

VOL. V. * 
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actually employed^ you may see your Mends as much 
as you do now. You may dine at a Club every day, 
ana sup with ope of the members every night ; and 
you may be as much at publick places as one who has 
seen them all \fould wish to be. But you must take 
care to attend constantly in Westminster Hall ; both 
to mind your business^ as it is almost all learnt there, 
(for nobody reads now), and to shew that you want 
to have business. And you must not be too often 
seen at publick places, that competitors may not have 
it to say, ' He is always at the Playhouse or at Ra- 
nelagta, and never to be found at his chambers.' And, 
sir, there must be a kind of solemnity in the manner 
of a professional man. I have nothing particular to 
say to you on the subject. All this I should say to 
any one; I should have said it to Lord Thurlow 
twenty years ago." 

The Profession may probably think this repre- 
sentation of what is required in a Barrister who would 
hope for success, to be much too indulgent ; but cer- 
tain it is, that as 

" The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame," 

some of the lawyers of this age who have risen high, 
have by no means thought it absolutely necessary to 
submit to that long and painful course of study which 
a Plowden, a Coke, and a Hale, considered as requi- 
site. My respected friend, Mr. Langton, has shewn 
jfie in the hand-writing of his grandfather, a curious 
account of a converssition which he had with Lord 
Chief Justice Hale, in which that great man tells 
him, ^' That for two years after he came to the inn of 
court, he studied sixteen hours a day ; however (his 
Liordship added), that by this intense application he 
almost brought himself to his grave, though he were 
of a very strong constitution, and after reduced him- 
self to eight hours; but that he Would not advise any 
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body to so much ; that he thought six hours a day^ 
with attention and constancy^ was suihcient ; that a 
man must use his hody as he would his horse^ and 
his stomach ; not tire him at once^ but rise with an 
appetite/' 

On Wednesday, June I9, Dr. Johnson and I re- 
turned to London ; he was not well to-day, and said 
very little, employing himself chiefly in reading Eu- 
ripides. He expressed some displeasure at me, for 
not observing sufficiently the various objects upon 
the road. ^^ If I had your eyes, sir (said he), I should 
count the passengers." It was wonderful how accu- 
rate his observation of visual objects was, notwith- 
standing his imperfect eyesight, owing to a habit of 
attention. — That he was much satisfied with the 
respect paid to him at Dr. Adamses is thus attested by 
himself: ^' I returned last night from Oxford, afl^er a 
fortnight's abode with Dr. Adams, who treated me as 
well as I could expect or widh ; and he that contents 
a sick man, a man whom it is impossible to please, 
has surely done his part well." ' 

After nis return to London from this excursion, I 
saw him ft'equently, but have few memorandums ; I 
[^all therefore here insert some particulars which I 
collected at various times. ' 

The Reverend Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, in Derby- 
i^re, brother to the learned and ingenious Thomas 
Astle, Esq. was from his early years known to Dr. 
Johnson, who obligingly advised him as to his studies, 
and recommended to him the following books, of which 
a list which he has been pleased to communicate, lies 
before me, in Johnson's own hand-writing: — Uni^ 
versal History (ancient), — Rollings Ancient History 
— Puffendorf's Introduction to History. — VertoCs 
fJisfory of Knights of Malta. — Vertofs Revolution of 

I " Letters to Mrs. Thrale,'* Vol II. p. 372* 
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Portugal. — Vertoi's Revolution of Sweden. — Carte's 
History of England.^-^Present State of England,-^ 
Geographical Urammar, — Prideaux's Connection. — 
Nelson's Feasts and Fasts. — Duty of Man.— ^Gentle- 
mans Religion. — Clarendon^ s History. — Watts* s Im- 
provement of the Mind. — Watts' s Logick. — Nature 
Displayed. — Lowth's English Grammar. — Blackwell 
on the Classicks. — Sherlock's Sermons.' — Burnetts Life 
of Hale. — Dupin's History of the Church. — Shuck- 
ford's Connections, — Laxvs Serious Call. — Walton's 
Complete Angler. — Sandys*s Travels. — Sprafs Hi- 
story of the Royal Society. — England's Gazetteer.'^ 
Goldsmith's Roman History. — Some Commentaries 
on the Bible. 

It haying been mentioned to Dr. Johnson that a 
gentleman who had a soh whom he imagined to hare 
an extreme degree of timiditjr^ resolved to send him 
to a publick school^ that he might acquire confidence ; 
'— *' Sir (said Johnson)> this is a preposterous ex- 
pedient for removing his infirmity; such a disposition 
should be cultivated in the shade. ^ Placing him at a 
publick school is forcing an owl upon day." 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house was much 
frequented by low company;" Rags^ sir (said he), 
will always make their appearance, where they have 
a right to do it." 

Of the same gentleman's mode of living, he said, 
^' Sir, the servants, instead of doing what they are 
bid,'stfind round the table in idle clusters, gaping upon 
the guests ; and seem as unfit to attend a company, 
as to steer a man of war." 

A dull country magistrate gave Johnson a long 
tedious account of his exercising his criminal juris- 
diction, the result of which was his having sentenced 
four convicts to transportation. Johnson, in an agony 
of impatience to get rid of such a companion, ex-* 
claimed, *^ I heartily wish, sir, that I were a fifth/* 



Johnson was present when a tragedy was read^ ia 
which there occurred this line : 

*' Who rules o*er freemen should himself be firee." 

The company having admired it much^ ** I cannot 
agree with you (said Johnson) : it might as well be 
said^ 

*' "Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.*' 

He was pleased with the kindness of Mr. Cator, 
who was joined with him in Mr. Thra]e's important 
trusty and thus describes him : ^ '' There is much 
good in his character^ and much usefulness in his 
knowledge." He found a cordial solace at that gen- 
tleman's seat at Beckenham^ in Kent^ which is indeed 
one of the £nest places at which I ever w^ a guest ; 
and where I find more and more a hospitable wel- 
come. 

Johnson seldom encouraged general censure of any 
profession ; but he was willing to allow a due share of 
merit to the various departments necessary, in civilised 
life. In a splenetick^ l^arcastical^ or jocular frame of 
mind, however, he would sometimes utter a pointed say- 
ing of that nature. One instance has been mentioned,^ 
where he gave a sudden satirical stroke to the cha- 
racter of an attorney/. The too indiscriminate ad- 
mission to that employment, which requires both 
abilities and integrity;, has given rise to injurious re- 
flections, which are totally inapplicable to many very 
respectable men who exercise it with reputation and 
honour. 

Johnson having argued for some time with a per- 
tinacious gentleman ; his opponent, who had talked 
in a very puzzling manner, happened to say, '' I don't 

1 '« Letters to Mrs. Thrale," VoL II. p. 284. 

2 See Vol. II. p. 214. 

S3 
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understand ypu^ sir ;*' upon wbich Johnson observed^ 
'* Sir^ I have found you an argument ; but I am not 
obliged -to find you an understanding." 

Talking to me of Horry Walpole (as Horace late 
Earl of Orford was often called)^ Johnson allowed 
that he got together a great many curious little things, 
and told them in an elegant manner. IVfr. Walpole 
thought Johnson a more amiable character after read- 
ing his Letters to Mrs. Thrale ; but never was one of 
the true admirers of that great man.* We may sup- 
pose a prejudice conceived^ if he ever heard Johnson's 
account to^ Sir George Staunton, that when he ma^e 
the speeches in parliament for the Gentleman*s Maga^ 
zine, " he always took care to put Sir Robert Wal- 
pole in the wrong, and to say every thing he could 
against the electorate of Hanover.*' The celebrated 
Heroick Epistle, in which Johnson is satyrically in- 
troduced, has been ascribed both to Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Mason. One day at Mr. Courtenay*s, when a 
gentleman expressed his opinion that there was more 
energy in that poem than could be expected from Mr. 
Walpole; Mr. Warton, the late Laureat, observed, 
" It may have been written by Walpole, and btcck^ 
ram'd by Mason." * 

He disapproved of Lord Hailes, for having mo- 
dernised the language of the ever-memorable John 
Hales of Eton, in an edition which his Lordship puln 
lished of that writer's works. " An authour's lan- 
guage, sir (said he), is a characteristioal part of his 
composition, and is also characteristical of the age in 
which h^ writes. Besides, sir, when the language is 
changed, we are not sure that the sense is the same. 
. No, sir : I am sorry Lord Hailes has done this.'* 

• 1 [In his Posthumous Works, he has spoken pf Johnson in the 
most contemptuous manner ! M.] 

2 [It is now (1804) known, that the «« Heroick Epistle*' waa 
writCfen by Mason. M.] 
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Hoe it may be ohser^ed, that his fireqoeiit use fif 
the expnaBum, Xo, sir, was not ahni3rs to intiniate 
oontiadiction ; for he would saij so wh^ he was about 
to eaibroe an affirmatira proposition which had not 
been denied, as in the instanoe last mentioiied. I 
used to consider it as a land of flag of defiance : as if 
he had said, " Any argument you may offitr against 
this, is not just. No, sir, it is not.** It was like 
FalstaflTs '' I deny your Major." 

Sr Joshua Reynolds having said that he took the 
altitude of a man's taste by his stories and his wit, 
and of his understanding by the remarks which he 
repeated; being alwajrs sure that he must be a weak 
man, who quotes common things with an emphasis as 
if they were orades; — Johnson agreed with him; 
and Sir Joshua having also observed that the real 
character of a man was found out by his amusements, 
— Johnson added, '^ Yes, sir; no man is a hypocrite 
in his pleasures." 

I have mentioned Johnson's general aversion to 
pun. He once, however, endured one of mine. When 
we were talking of a numerous company in which he 
had distinguished himself highly, I said, " Sir, you 
were a Cod surrounded by smelts. Is not this enough 
for you ? at a time too when you were notching for 
a compliment?" He laughed at this with a com- 
placent approbation. Old Mr. Sheridan observed, 
upon my mentioning it to him, ^' He liked your com- 
pliment so well, he was willing to take it with pun 
satice" For my own part, I think no innocent species 
of wit or pleasantry should be suppressed : and that a 
good pun may be admitted among the smaller ex- 
cellencies of lively conversation. 

Had Johnson treated at large De Claris Oratoribus, 
he might have given us an admirable work. When 
the Duke, of Bedford attacked the ministry as vehe- 
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mently as he could, for having taken upon them to 
extend the time for the importation of corn. Lord 
Chatham, in his first speech in the Hbuse of Lords, 
boldly avowed himself to be an adviser of that mea^ 
sure. ^' My colleagues (said he), as I was confined 
by indisposition, did me the signal honour of coming 
to the bed-side of a sick man, to ask his opinion. 
But, had they not thus condescended, I should have 
taken up my bed and toalked, in order to ha^-e delivered 
that opinion at the Council-Board." Mr. Langton, 
who was present, mentioned this to Johnson, who 
observed, '' Now, sir, we see that he took these words 
as he found them ; without considering, that though 
the expression in Scripture, take up thy bed andxvaCk, 
strictly suited tlie instance of the sick man restored 
to health and strength, who would of course be sup- 
posed to carry his bed with him, it could not be proper 
in the case of a man' who was lying in a state of 
feebleness, and who certainly would not add to the 
difficulty of moving at all, that of carrying his bed." 

When I pointed out to him in the newspaper one of 
Mr. Grattan's animated and glowing ' speeches, in 
favour of the freedom of Ireland, in which this ex- 
pression occurred (I know not if accurately taken) : 
*^ We will persevere, till there is not one link of the 
English chain left to dank upon the rags of the 
meanest beggar in Ireland ;" — " Nay, sir (said John- 
son), don't you perceive that one link cannot clank ?" 

Mrs. Thrale has published,^ as Johnson's, ^ kind 
of parody or counterpart of a fine poetical passage in 
one of Mr. Burke's speeches on American Taxation. 
It is vigorously but somewhat coarsely executed ; and 
I am inclined to suppose, is not quite correctly ex- 
hibited. I hope he did not use the words " vile agents" 

1 '' Anecdotes," p. 43. 
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for the Americans in the House of Parliament ; and 
if tie did so^ in an extempore efl^sion^ I wisli the lady 
had not committed it to writing. 

Mr. Burke uniformly shewed Johnson the greatest 
respect ; and when Mr. Townshend^ now Lord Syd- 
ney^ at a period when he was conspicuous in oppo- 
sition^ threw out some reflection in parliament upon 
the grant of a pension to a man of such political jprin- 
ciples as Johnson ; Mr. Burke^ though then of the 
same party with Mr. Townshend, stood warmly forth 
in defence of his friend, to whom, he justly ohserved, 
the pension was granted solely on account of his 
eminent literary merit. I am well assured, that Mr. 
Townshend's attack upon Johnson was the occasion 
of his '' hitching in a rhyme ;" for, that in the 
original copy of Goldsmith's character of Mr. Burke, 
in his ^^ Retaliation," another person's name stood in 
the couplet where Mr. Townshend is now introduced : 

<< Though fraught with iill leanung kept straining his throat, 
To pessuade Tommy Townthend to lend him a vote." 

It may he worth remarking, among the mintitia of 
my collection, that Johnson was once drawn to serve 
in the militia, the Trained Bands of the City of 
LfOndon, and that Mr. Rackstrow, of the Museum in 
Fleet-street, was his Colonel. It may be believed he 
did not serve in person ; but the idea, with all its cir- 
cumstances, is certainly laughable. He upon that 
occasion provided himself with a musket, and with a 
sword and belt, which I have seen hanging in his 
closet. 

He was very constant to those whom he* once em- 
ployed, if they gave him no reason to be displeased. 
When somebody talked of being imposed on in the 
purchase of tea and sugar, and such articles, ^' That^ 
-Will not be the case (said he), if you go to a lately 
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shop J afi I always du. In such a shop it is not worth 
their while to take a petty advantage." 

An authour of most anxious and restless vanity 
being mentioned^ '' Sir (said he), there is not a young 
sapling upon Parnassus more severely blown about by 
every wind of criticism than that poor fellow.** 

The difference, he observed, between a well-bred 
and an ill-bred man is this : '^ One immediately at* 
tracts your liking, the other your aversion. You 
love the one till you find reason to hate him ; you 
hate the other till you find reason to love him." 

The wife of one of his acquaintance had fraudulently 
made a purse for herself out of her husband's fortune. 
Feeling a proper compuiiction in her last moments, 
she confessed how much she had secreted ; but before 
she could tell where it was placed, she was seized 
with a convulsive fit and expired. Her husband said, 
he was more hurt by her want oi confidence in him, 
than by the loss of his money. " I told him (said 
Johnson), that he should console himself: for perhaps 
the tnoney might be found, and he was sure that his 
wife was frone" 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of his 
having been in company with him on. a former oo« 
casion. '^ I do not remember it, sir." The physician 
still insisted ; adding that he that day wore so fine a 
coat that it must have attracted his notice. ^' Sir^i 
(said Johnson), had you been dipt in Pactolus, I 
should not have noticed you." 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his 
own style ; for when he had carelessly missed it, he 
would repeat the thought translated into it. Talk- 
ing of the G)medy of " The Rehearsal," he said, '^ It 
has not wit enough to keep it sweet." This was 
easy; — he therefore caught himself, and pronounced a 
more round sentence ; '^ It has not vitality enough to 
preserve it from putrefaction/' 
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He censured a writer of entertaining Travels for 
assuming a feigned character, saying (ijn his sense of 
the word), " He carries out one lie ; we know not 
how many he brings back." At another time, talk- 
ing of the same person, he observed, '^ Sir, your as- 
sent to a man whoih you have never known to falsify, 
is a debt : but after you have known a man to falsify, 
your assent to him then is a favour." 

Though he had no taste for painting, he admired 
much the manner in which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
treated of his art, in his '^ Discourses to the Royal 
Academy.'* He obseFved one day of a passage in 
them, " I think I might as well have said this my- 
self':" and once when Mr. Langton was sitting by 
him, he read one of them very eagerly, and expressed 
himself thus : " Very well. Master Reynolds ; very 
well, indeed. But it will not be understood.'* 

When I observed to him that Painting was so far 
inferior to Poetry, that the story or even emblem 
which it communicates must be previously known, 
and mentioned as a natural and laughable instance of 
this, that a little Miss on seeing a picture of Justice 
with the scales had exclaimed to me, " See, there's a 
woman selling sweetmeats;" he said, " Painting, sir, 
can illustrate, but cannot inform." 

No man was more ready to malve an apology when 
he had censured unjustly than Johnson. When a 
proof-sheet of one of his works was brought to him, 
he found fault with the mode in which a part of it 
was arranged, refused to read it, and in a passion de- 
sired that the compositor' might be sent to him. 
The cMnpositor was Mr. Manning, a decent sensible 

1 Compositor in the Printing-house means, the person who 
Adjusts the types in the order in which they are to stand for 
printing; and arranges what is called the form, from which an 
impression is taken* 



man, who liad composed about one half of his '^ Dic- 
tionary/' when in Mr. Strahan*s printing-house ; and 
a great part of his " Lives of the Poets," when in 
that of Mr. Nichols ; and who (in his seventy-seventh 
year) when in Mr. Baldwin's printing-house, com- 
posed a part of the first edition of this work concern- 
mg him. By producing the manuscript, he at once 
satisfied Dr. Johnson that he was not to blame. 
Upon which Johnson candidly and earnestly said to 
him, " Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon ; Mr. Com-: 
positor, I ask your pardon, again and again." 

His generous humanity to the miserable was almost 
beyond example. The following instance is well at- 
tested : Coming home late one night, he foimd a poor 
woman lying in the street, so much exhausted that 
she coula not walk ; he took her upon his back^ ^nd 
carried h&rto his house, where he discovered that she 
was one of those wretched females who had fallen into 
the lowest state of vice, poverty, and disease. In- 
stead of harshly upbraiding her, he had her taken 
care of with all tenderness for a long time, at a con- 
siderable expense, till she was restored to healthy and 
endeavoured to put her into a virtuous way of living.' 

He thought Mr. Caleb Whitefoord singularly happy 
in hitting on the signature of Papyrius Cursor, to 
his ingenious and diverting cross readings of the 
newspapers ; it being a real name of an ancient Roman, 
and clearly expressive of the thing done in this lively 
conceit. 

He once in his life was known to have uttered 
what is called a bull: Sir Joshua Reynolds, when 
they were riding together in Devonshire, complained 
that he had a very bad horse, for that even when 

1 The drcumstanoe ther^ore alluded to in Mr. CourteoAy's 
** Poetical Character" of him is strictly true. My informer was 
Mrs. Desmoulins, who lived many years in Dr. Johnson's house. 



goinff down faiU he moved slowly step by step. " Ay, 
(saia Johnson)^ aod when he goes up nill^ ne stands 
stilir 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in com- 
pany. He called once to a gentleman who offended 
him in that pointy " Don't atiiiudenise.** " And when 
another gentleman thought he was giving additional 
force to what he uttered^ by expressive movements of 
his handsj Johnson fairly seized them^ and held them 
down. 

An authour of considerable eminence having en- 
grossed a good sharp of the conversation in the com- 
pany of Johnson, and having said nothing but what 
was trifling and insignificant ; Johnson, when he was 
gone, observed to us, " It is wonderful what a dif-, 
ference there sometimes is between a man's powers of 
writing and of talking. ****** writes with great 
spirit, but is a poor talker ; had he held his tongue, 
we might have supposed him to have been restrained 
by modesty; but he has spoken a great deal to-day; 
and you have h^ard what stuff it was." 

A gentleman having said that a conge d'elire has 
not, perhaps, the force of a command, but may be con- 
sidered only as a strong recommendation ;— *^ Sir, 
(replied Johnson, who overheard him), it is such a 
recommendation, as if I should throw you out of a 
two pair of stairs window, and recommend to you to 
fall soft." » 

Mr. Steevens, wfio passed many a social hour with , 
him during their long acquaintance, which com- 
menced when they both lived in the Temple, has pre- 
served a good number of particulars concerning him,, 
mpst of which are to be found in the department of 

] This has been printed in other publications, ^* fall to the 
grwntdV But Johnson himsdf gare me the true expression which 
he had used as above; meaning that the recommendation left as 
Ihtle dioice in the one case as we other. 

VOL. v. T 
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Apophthegms, &c. in the Collection of " Johns^m's 
Works.** But he has been pleased to favour me with 
the following, which are original : 

" One evening, previous to the trial of Baretti, a 
consultation of his friends was held at the house of 
Mr. Cox, the solicitor, in Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. Among others present were, Mr. 
Burke and Dr. Johnson, who diflered in sentiments 
concerning the tendency of some part of the defence 
the prisoner was to make. When the meeting was 
over, Mr. Steevens dbserVed^ that the question between 
him and his friend had been agitated with rather too 
much warmth. ' It may be so, sir (replied the 
Doctor)^ for Burke and I should have been of one 
opinion, if we had had no audience.' " 

" Dr. Johnson once assumed a character in which 
perhaps even Mr. Boswell never saw him. His cu- 
riosity having been excited by the praises bestowed 
on the celebrated Torre's fireworks at Miirybone- 
Gardens, he desired Mr. Steevens td accompany him 
thither. The evening had proved showery; ana soon 
after the few people present were assembled, publick 
notice wis given, that the conductors to the wheels, 
suns, stars, &<^. were so thoroughly water-soaked, 
that it was impossible any part of; the exhilMtion 
should be matle. * This is a mere excuse (says the 
Doctor) to save their crackers for a more profitable 
company. Let us both hold up our sticks, and threateo 
to break those coloured lamps that surround the Or- 
chestra, and we shall soon have our wishes gratified. 
The core of the fireworks cannot be injured ; let the 
different pieces be touched in their respective centres, 
and they will do their (^ces as well as ever.' — Some 
young men who overheard him, immediately began 
the violence he had recommended, and an attempt 
was speedily made to fire some of the wheels which 
appeared to have received the smallest damage ; but 
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to little pulpose were tliey lighted^ for most of thein 
completely failed. — The authour of ' The Ranihlery* 
however^ may be considered on this occasion^ as the 
ringleader c^ a successful riot^ though not as a skilful 
pyrotechnist." 

^^ It has been supposed that Dr. Johnson^ so far as 
fashion was ocmcernedy was careless of his appearance 
in publick. But this is not altogetlier true^ as the 
following slight instance may shew .'—-Goldsmith's 
last Comedy was to be represented during some court- 
mourning; and Mr. Steeyens appwnted to call on 
Dr. Johnson^ and carry him to tiie tavern where he 
was to dine with others of the Poet's friends. The 
Doctor was ready dressed^ but in coloured clothes ; 
yet being told that he would find every one else in 
blacky received the intelligence with a profusion of 
thanks^ hastened to change his attire^ all the while 
repeating his gratitude for the information that had 
saved him from an appearance so i^prcHier in the 
front row <rf a front box. * I would not (added he), 
for ten pounds, have seemed so retrograde to any 
general observance/ " 

" He would sometimes found his dislikes on very 
slender circumstances. Happening one day to men- 
tion Mr. Flexman, a Dissenting Minister, with some 
compliment to his exact memory in chronological 
matters ; the Doctor replied, ^ Let me hear no more 
of him, sir. That is the fellow who made the Index 
to my Ramblers, and set down the name of Milton 
thus : — Milton, Mr. John.' " 

Mr. Steevens adds this testimony : ^^ It is unfor- 
tunate, however, for Johnson, thai his particularities 
and frailties can be more distinctly traced than his 
good and amiable exertions. Could the many bounties 
he studiously concealed, the many acts of humanity 
he per&rmed in private, be displayed with equal cir- 
iMimsttintiality, his defects would be so far lost in the 
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blaze of his virtues^ that the latter only 'would be 
regarded." 

Though from my very high admiration of Johnson^ 
I have wondered that he was not courted by all the 
great and all the eminent persons of his time^ it ought 
fairly to be considered^ that no man of humble birth^ 
who lived entirely by literature^ in short no authour 
by profession^ ever rose in this country into that 
personal notice which he did. In the course of this 
work a numerous variety of names has been men- 
tionedj to which many might be added. I cannot 
omit Lord and Lady Lucan^ at whose house he often 
enjoyed all that an elegant table and the best oon^- 
pany can contribute to happiness; he found hospi- 
tality united with extraordinary accomplishments^ and 
embellished with charms of which no man could be 
insensible. 

On Tuesday^ June 22^ I dined with him at The 
Literary Club^ the last time of his being in that 
respectable society. The other members present 
were the Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Eliot^ Lord Pal- 
merston. Dr. Fordyee. and Mr. Malone. He looked 
ill ; but had such a manly fortitude, that he did. not 
trouble the company with melancholy complaints* 
They all shewed evident marks of kind concern about 
him, with which he was much pleased, and he exerted 
himself to be as entertaining as . his indisposition 
allowed him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preserve so estimable 
a life, as long as human means nyght be supposed to 
have influence, made them plan-for him a retreat from 
the severity of a British winter, to the mild climate 
of Italy. This scheme was at last brought to a serious 
resolution at General Paoli's, where I had often talked 
of it. One essential matter, however, I understood 
wds necessary to be previously settled, which was 
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obtaining such an addition to his income, as would 
be sufficient to enable bim to defray the expense in a 
manner becoming the first literary character of a 
great nation, and, independent of all his other merits^ 
the Authour of The Dictionary of the English 
Language. The person to whom I above all others 
thought I should apply to negotiate this business, 
was the Lord Chancellor, * because I knew that he 
highly valued Johnson, and that Johnson highly 
valued his Lordship ; so that it was no degradation 
of my illustrious friend to solicit for him the favour 
of such a man. I have mentioned what Johnson said 
of him to me when he was at the bar ; and after his 
Lordship was advanced to the seals, he said of him, 
*' I would prepare myself for no man in England but 
Lord Thurlow. When I am to meet with him, I 
should wish to know a day before/' How he would 
have prepared himself, I cannot conjecture. Would 
he have selected certain topicks, and considered them 
in every view, so as to be m readiness to argue them 
at all points ? and what may we suppose those topicks 
to have been ? I once started the curious inquiry to 
the great man who was the subject of this compli- 
ment : he smiled, but did not pursue it. 

I first consulted with Sir, Joshua Reynolds, who 
perfectly coincided in opinion with me ; and I there- 
fore, though personally very little known to his Lord- 
ship, wrote to him,* stating the case, and requesting 
his good offices for Dr. Johnson, I mentioned that 
I was obliged to set out for Scotland early in the 
following week, so that if his Lordship should have 
any commands for me as to this pious negotiation, 

1 Edward Lord Thurlov [who died September 1 1, 1806. M.] 

2 It is strange that Sir John Hawkins should have related that 
the application was made by Sir Joshua Re3molds, when he could so 
easily nave been iAfbrmed of the truth by inquiniig of Sir Joshua. 
Sir John's csrdetsncsi to aaoertain facta is very xeroarkab]# 
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he would be pleased to send them before that ^infe ; 
otherwise Sir Joshua Reynolds would give all atten- 
tion to it. 

This application was made not only without any 
suggestion on the part of Johnson himself^ but was 
utterly unknown to him^ nor had he the smallest 
suspicion of it. Any insinuations^ therefore^ which 
since his death have been thrown out^ as if he had 
stooped to ask what was superfluous, are without any 
foundation. But, had he asked it, it would not have 
been superfluous ; for though the money he had saved 
proved to be more than his friends imagined, or than 
I believe he himself, in his carelessness concerning 
worldly matters, knew it to be, had he travelled upon 
the Continent, an augmentation of his income would 
by no means have been unnecessary. 

On Wednesday, June 28, I visited him in the 
morning, after having been present at the shocking 
sight of fifteen men executed before Newgate. I said 
to him, I was sure that human life was not machinery, 
that is to say, a chain of fatality planned and directed 
by the Supreme Being, as it had in it so much wicked- 
ness and misery, so many instances of both, as that by 
which my mind was now clouded. 

Were it machinery, it would be better than it is 
in these respects, though less noble, ^ not being 9, 
system of moral 'government. He agreed with me 
now, as he always did, upon the great question of the 
liberty of the human will, which has been in all ages 
perplexed with so much sophistry ; " But, jsir, as to 
the doctrine of Necessity, no man believes it. If a 
man should give me arguments that I do not see, 
though I could not answer them, should I believe 
that I do not see ?*' It will be observed; that Johnson 
at all times made the just distinction between doc- 
trines contrary/ to reason, and doctrines above reason. 

Taljpfng of the religious discipline proper for un- 
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happy convicts, he sa'.d, *' Sir, oue of our regular 
clergy will probably not impress their minds suf- 
ficiently: they should be attended by a Methodist 
preacher;' or a Popish priest." Let me however 
observe, in justice to the Reverend Mr. Vilette, who 
has been Oivdinary of Newgate for no less than eighteen 
years, in the course of which he has attended many 
hundreds of wretched criminals, that his earnest and 
humane exhortations have been very effectual. His 
extraordinary diligence is highly praise-worthy, and 
merits a distinguished reward.* 

On Thursday, June 24, I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly's, where were the Eev. Mr. (now Dr.) Knox, 
master of Tunbridge-school, Mr. Smith, Vicar of 
Southill, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinkerton, authour of va- 
rious literary performances, and the Rev. Dr. Mayo. 
At ray desire old Mr. Sheridan was invited, as I was 
earnest to have Johnson and him brought together 
again by chance, that a reconciliation might be ef- 
fected. Mr. Sheridan happened to come early, and 
having learnt that Dr. Johnson was to be there, went 
away ; so I found, with sincere regret, that my friendly 
intentions were hopeless. I recollect nothing that 
passed this day, except Johnson's quickness, who, 
when Dr. Beattie observed, as something -remarkable 
which had happened to him, that he had chanced to 
see both No. 1, and No. 1000, of the hackney-coaches, 
the first and the last: "Why, sir' (said Johnson), 
there is an equal chance for one's seeing those two 
numbers as any other two." He was clearly right ; 

1 A friend of mine happened to be passing by Skjlcld congregation 
in the envbrons of London, when a Methodist preacher quoted thin 
passaoe with triumph. 

2 I trust that The Citt of Lovdok, now happily in unison 
with The Coubt, will have the justice and generosity to obtain 
preferment for this Reverend Gentleman, now a worthy old servan 
of that magoificcnt C/orporatioii. 
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yet the seeing of the two extremes, eaeh' of which is 
in some degree more conspicuous than the rest, could 
not but strike one in a stronger , manner than the 
sight of any other two numbers*: — Though I have 
neglected to preserve his conversation, it ifas per* 
haps at this interview that Dr. Knox formed the 
notion of it which he has exhibited in his ^' Winter 
Evenings/' 

, On Friday, June 25, I dined with him at Greneral 
Paoli's, where, he says in one of his letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, " I love to dine." There was a variety of 
dishes much to his taste, of all which he seemea to 
me to eat so much, that I was afraid he might be 
hurt by it ; and I whispered t<o the General my fear, 
and begged he might not press him. '' Alas ! (said 
the General), see how very ill he looks ; he can live 
but a very ^ort time. Would you refuse any slight 
gratifications to a man under sentence of death ? 
There is a humane custom in Italy, by which persons 
in til at melancholy situation are indulged with having 
whatever they like best to eat and drink, even with 
expensive delicacies." 

I shewed him some verses on Lichfield by Miss 
Seward, which I had that day received from her, and 
had the pleasure to hear him approve of them. He 
confirmed to me the truth of a high comfdimeat 
which I had been told he had paid to that lady, when 
she mentioned to him " The Colombiade," an epick 
poem, by Madame du Boceage : — " Madam, there i» 
not any jbhing equal to your description of the sesk 
round the North Pole, in your Ode on the death of 
Captain Cooke." 

On Sunday, June 27, I found him rather better. 
I mentioned to him a young* man who was going to 
Jamaica with his wife and children, in expectation 
of being provided for by two of her brothers settled 
Ml that island, one a clergyman, and the other a pliy- 
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sician. Johnson. *' It is a wild scheme, sir, unless 
he has a positive and deliberate invitation. Thero 
was a poor girl, who used to come about me, who had 
a cousin in Barbadoes, that, in a letter to her, ex« 
pressed a wish she should come out to that Island, 
nid expatiated on the comforts and happiness of her 
situation. The poor girl went out : her cousm was 
much surprised, and asked her how she could think 
of coming. ' Because (said she) you invited me.* — 
•' Not 1/ answered the cousin. The letter was then 
produced. ' I see it is true (said she) that I did 
invite you : but I did not think "you would come.' 
They lodged her in an out-house, where she j>asscd 
her time miserably; and as soon as she had an 0|>- 
portunity she returned to England. Always tell 
this, when you hear- of people going abroad to re- 
lations, upon a notion of being well received. In the 
case which you mention, it is probable the clergyman 
spends all he gets, and the physician does not Icnow 
how much he is to get." 

We this day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, with 
General Paoli, Lord Eliot (formerly kr. Eliot, of 
Port Eliot), Dr. Beattie, and some other company. 
Talking of Lord Chesterfield ; — Johnson. " His 
manner was exquisitely elegant, and he had more 
knowledge than I expected." Boswell. " Did you 
find, sir, his conversation to be of a superiour style ?" 
Johnson. " Sir, in the conversation which I had with 
him I had the best right to superiority, for it was 
upon philology and literature." Lord Eliot, who. had 
travelled at the same time with Mr. Stanhope, Lord 
Chesterfield's natural son, justly observed, that it was 
strange that a man who shewed he had so much af- 
fection for his son as Lord Chesterfield did, by writing 
so many long and anxious letters to hira, almost all of 
them when he was Secretary of Stdte, which certainly 
was a proof of great goodness of disposition^ shoulil 
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endeavour to make his son a rascal. His L<Mrdslup 
told us^ that Foote had intended to bring oa the stage a 
father who had thus tutored his son^ and to shew the 
son an honest man to every one else^ but practising 
liis father's maxims upon him^ and cheating him. 
Johnson. " I am much pleased with this design. ; 
but I think there Was no occasion to make the son 
honest at all. No; he should be a consummate rogue : 
the contrast between honesty and knavery would be 
the stronger. It should be ccmtrived so that tlie 
father should be the only sufferer by the son's villainy^ 
and thus there would be poetical justice. 

He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harte. 
" I know (said he) Harte was your Lordship's tutor, 
and he was also tutor to the Peterborough family. 
Pray, my Lord^ do you recollect any particulars tbat 
he tcid you of Lord Peterborough ? He is a favourite 
of mine^ and is not enough knoMm ; his character lias 
been only ventilated in party pamphlets." , Lord 
Eliot saiJ^ if Dr. Johnson M'ould be so good as to ask 
him any questions^ he would tell what he could re- 
collect. Accordingly some things were mentioned. 
^' But (said his Lordship) the best account of Lord 
Peterborough that 1 have happened to meet with, is 
in ' Captain Carleton's Memoirs.* Carleton was de- 
scended of an ancestor who had distinguished himself 
at the siege of Derry. He was an officer ; and^ what 
was rare at that time^ had some knowledge of en- 
gineering.'* Johnson said, he had never heard of the 
book. Lord Eliot had it at Port Eliot ; but, after a 
good deal of inquiry, procured a copy in London, and 
sent it to Johnson, who told Sir Josnua Reynolds that 
he was going to bed when it came, but was so much 
pleased with it, that he sat up till he had read it 
through, and found in it such ,an air of truth, that 
lie could not doubt of its authenticity ; adding, with 
d smile (in allusion to Lord £liot'0 having recently 
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been raised to the peerage), ** I did not think a ipifffg 
Lord could hare mentioned to me a book in the £n- 
^ish history that was not known to me." 

An addition to our company came after we went 
up to the drawing-room ; Dr. Johnson seemed to rise 
in spirits as his audience increased. He said, '^ He 
wished Lord Orford's pictures, and Sir Ashton Lever's 
Museum, might be purchased by the publick, becanso 
both the money, and the pictures, and the curiosities 
would remain in the country \ whereas if they were 
sold into another kingdom, tiie nation would indeed 
get some money, but would lose the pictures and cu- 
riosities, which it would be desirable we should have, 
for improvement in taste and natural history. The 
only question was, as the nation was much in want 
of money, whether it would not be better to take a 
large price from a foreign State ?" 

He entered upon a curious discussion of the dif- 
ference between intnition and sa^i^acity; one being 
immediate in its effect, the other requiring a circuit- 
ous process; one he observed was the eye oli the 
mina, the other the nose of the mind. 

A young gentleman present took up the argument 
against him, and maintained that no man ever thinks 
of the nose of the mind, not adverting that though 
that iignrative sense seemsi strange to us, as very 4in- 
iisrual, it is truly not more forced than Hamlet's " In 
my mind*s eye, Horatio." He persisted much too 
long, and appeared to Johnson as putting himself 
forward as his antagonist with too much presumption': 
upon which he called to him in a loud tone, *' What 
is it you are contending for, if you he contending?" 
— ^And afterwards imagining that the gentleman re- 
torted upon him with a kind of smart drollery, he 
said, '^ Mr. *****^ jt does not become you to talk so 
to me. Besides, ridicule is not your talent; you 
have there neither intuition nor sagacity." — The 
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gentleman protested that he had intended no^ im- 
proper freedom, but had- the greatest respect for I^r. 
Johnson. After a short pause; during which \re 
were somewhat uneasy. — Johnson. " Give me your 
hand, sir. You were too tedious, and I was too short." 
Mr. ****♦. " Sir, I am honoured by your attention 
in any way." Johnson. " Come, sir, let's have no 
more of it. We offended one another by our con- 
tention ; let us not offend the company by our com- 
pliments." 

He now said, '' He wished much to go to Italy, 
and that he dreaded passing the winter in England." 
I said nothing; but enjoyed a secret satisfaction in 
thinking that I had taken the most effectual m«asure» 
to much such a scheme practicable. 

On Monday, June 28, I had the honoui:,to receive- 
from the Lord Chancellor the following letter j. 
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TO XAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
' ** SIR, 

'^ I SHouj^D have answered your letter imme^ 
diately ; if (being much engaged when I received it) 
I had not put it in my pocket, and forgot to open it 
till this morning. 

^^ I am much obliged to you for the suggestion; 
and I will adopt and press it as fax as I can. The 
best argument, I am sure, and I hope it is not likely 
to £ul, is Dr. Johnson's merit. — But it will be neces-^ 
sary, if I should be so unfortunate as to miss seeing 
you, to converse with Sir Joshua on the sum it will 
be proper to ask, — in short, upon the means of setting 
him out. It would be a reflection on us all, if audi 
a man should perish for M'ant of the means to take 
care of his health. 

'^ Yours, &c. 

« Thurlow." 
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This letter gave me a very high satisfactioti ; I 
next day went and shewed it to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was exceedingly pleased with it. He thought 
that I should now communicate the negotiation to 
Dr. Johnson, who might afterwards complain if the 
attention with which he had been honoured should 
be too long concealed from him. I intended to set 
out for Scotland next morning ; but Sir Joshua cor- 
dially insisted that I should stay another day, that 
Johnson and I might dine with him, that we three 
might talk' of his Italian Tour, and, as Sir Joshua 
expressed himself, " have it all out.'* I hastened to 
Johnson, and was told by him that he was rather 
better to-day. Boswell. ^' I am very anxious about 
you, sir, and particularly that you should go to Italy 
fpr the winter, which I believe is your own wish." 
Johnson. *^ It is, sir." Boswell. '^ You have no 
objection, I presume, but the money it would re- 
quire." Johnson. ^* Why no, sir." — Upon which 
I gave him a particular account of what had been 
done, and read to him the Lord Chancellor's letter. 
—He listened with much attention; then warmly 
said, " -This is taking prodigious pains about a man." 
— " O, sir (said I, witn most sincere affection), your 
friends would do every thing for you." He paused, 
— ^grew more and more agitated, — ^till tears started 
into his eyes, and he exclauned with fervent emotion, 
'^ Goo bless you all." I was so affected that I also 
shed tears. — After a short silence^ he renewed and 
extended his grateful benediction, " God bless you 
all, for Jesus Christ's sake." We both remained 
for some time unable to speak.-^He rose suddenly and 
quitted the room, quite melted in tenderness. He 
staid but a short time, till he had recovered his 
firmness ; soon after he returned I left him, having 
first engaged him to dine at Sir Joshua Reynold9> 

yot. y. V 
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next day. — ^I ncfver was again under that roof which 
I had 80 long reverenced. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly confidential 
dinner with Sir Joshua Reynolds took place, no other 
company being present. Had I knoMTi that this wa!s 
the last time that I should enjoy in this world the 
conversation of a friend whom I so much respected, 
and from whom I derived so much instruction and 
entertainment, I should have been deeply aiFected. 
When I now look back to it, I am vexed that a singk 
word should have been forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so sanguine in onr ex- 
pectations, that we expatiated with confidence on the 
liberal provision which we were sure would be made 
for him, conjecturing whether munificence would be 
displayed in on^ large donation, or in an ample in- 
crease of his pension-. He himself catched so much 
of our enthusiasm, as to allow hiniself to suppose it 
not impossible that our hopes might in one way or 
other be realised. He said that he would rather have 
bis pension doubled than a grant of a thousand 
pounds ; *' For (said he), though probably I may not 
live to receive as much as a thousand pounds, a man 
would have the consciousness that he should pass the 
remainder of his life in splendour, how long soever it 
might be." Considering what a moderate proportion 
an income of six hundred pounds a year bears to in.' 
numerable fortunes in this country, it is worthy of 
remark, that a man so truly great should think it 
splendour. 

As an instance of extraordinary liberality of friend-' 
ship, he told us, that Dr. Brocklesby had upon this 
occasion offered him a hundred a year for his life. 
A grateful tear started into his eye, as he spoke this 
in a faltering ,tone.. 

Sir Joshua and I endeavoured to flatter his imagina« 
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tion with agreeable prospects of happiness in Italy. 
'' Nay (said he), I must not expect much of that; 
when a man goes to Italy merely to feel how he 
breathes the air, he can enjoy very little." 

Our conversation turned upon living in the country^ 
which Johnson, whose melancholy mind required the 
dissipation of quick successive variety, had habituated 
himself to consider as a kind of n^ental imprisonment. 
'^ Yet, sir (said I), there are many people who are 
content to live in the country.'* Johnson. " Sir, it 
is in the intellectual world as in the physical world : 
we are told by natural philosophers that a body is at 
rest in the place that is fit for it : they who are con* 
tent to live in the country, axe Jit for the country." 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a 
refinement of taste was a disadvantage, as they who 
have attained to it must be seldomer pleased thaa 
those who have no nice discrimination, and are there- 
fore satisfied with every thing that comes in their 
way. Johnson. '^ Nay, sir ; that is a paltry notion. 
. Bndeavour to be as perfect as you can in every respect>" 

I accompanied him in Sir Joshua Reynolds's coach, 
to the entry of Bolt^-court. He asked me whether I 
would not go with him to his house ; I declined it, 
from an apprehension that my spirits would sink. 
We bade adieu to each other affectionately in the 
carriage. When he had got down upon the foot* 
pavement, he called out, '' Fare you well ;" and with- 
out looking back, sprung away with a kind of pathe- 
tick briskness, if I may use that expression, which 
seemed to indicate a struggle to conceal uneasiness, 
and impressed me with a foreboding of our long, long 
separation. 

I remained one day more in town, to have the 
chance of talking over^ my negotiation with the Lord 
Chancellor; but the multiplicity of his Lordship's 
important engagements did not allow of it ; so I left 
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the management of the business in tiie hands of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Soon after this time Dr. Johnson had the mortifi- 
cation of being informed by Mrs. Thrale, that, "what 
she supposed he never believed,"* was true; namely, 
that she was actually going to marry Signor Piozzi, 
an Italian musick-master. He endeavoured to prevent 
it ; but in vain. If she would publish the whole of 
th(B correspondence that passed between Dr. Johnson 
and her on the subject, we should have a full view of 
his real sentiments. As it is, our judgement must 
be biassed by that characteristick specimen which 
Sir John Hawkins has given us : " Poor Thrale, I 
thought that either her virtue or her vice would have 
restrained her from such a marriage. She is now be- 
come a subject for her enemies to exult over ; and fw 
her friends, if she has any left, to forget, or pity."* 

It roust be admitted that Johnson derived a consi- 
derable portion of happiness from the comforts and 
elegancies which he enjoyed in Mr. Thrale's family; 
but Mrs. Thrale assures us he was indebted for these 
to her husband alone, who certainly respected him 
sincerely. Her words are, Veneration Jbr his ^irtnCy 
reverence for his talents, delight in his conversation^ 
and habitual endurance of a yoke my husband first put 
upon me, an^ qftokich he contentedly bore his share 
for sixteen or seventeen years, made me go on so long 
with Mr. Johnson ; but the perpetual confinement I 
tviU oxxm to have been terrifying in the jirst years of 
our friendship, and irksome in the last ; nor could I 
pretend to support it without help, when my coadjutor 
tons no more"'* Alas ! how different is this fronothe 
declarations which I have heard Mrs. Thrale make 
in his life*time, without a single murmur against any 

1 " Letters to Mrs. Thrale," Vol II. page 375. 

2 Dr. Johnson's Letter to Sir John Hawkins," Life," p, 570. 

3 "Anecdotes," p. 293. 
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peculiarities, or against any one circumstance which 
attended their intimacy. 

: As a sincere friend of the great man whose Life I 
am writing, I think it necessary to guard my readers 
against the mistaken notion of Dr. Johnson's clia- 
racter^which this lady's " Anecdotes" of him suggest ; 
for from the. very nature and form of her hook, '^ it 
lends deception lighter wings to fly.'* 

" Let it be remeaibered (says an eminent critick),* 
that she has comprised in a small volume all that she 
could recollect of Dr. Johnson in txventy years] during 
which period, doubtless, some severe things wer« said 
by him ; and they who read the book in iv^o hours, 
naturally enough suppose that .his whole conversation 
was of this complexion. But the &ct is, I have been 
often in his company, and never once heard him say 
a severe thing to any one ; and many others can attest 
the same. When he did say a severe thing, it was 
generally extorted by ignorance pretending to know« 
ledge, or by extreme vanity or affectation. 

^' Two instances of inaccuracy (adds he) are pecu* 
liarly worthy of notice : 

'^ It is said,^ ' That natural roughness of his 
manner so often mentioned, 'mould, notwithstanding 
the regularity of his notions, burst through them aU 
Jrom time to time; and he once bade a very celebrated 
lady, who praised him with too much zeal perhaps, or 
perhaps too strong an emphasis {which always offended 
nim), consider what herjkttterywas worth, b^oreshc 
choked him with it,' 

^' Now let the genuine anecdote be contrasted with 
this. — ^The person thus represented as being harshly 
treated, though a very celebrated lady, was then just 
come to Loudon from an obscure situation in the 



1 Who has been please^ to furnish me wilb his remarks. 

2 " Anecdotes,** p. 183. 

U3 
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country. At Sir Joshua Reynolds's one evening, she 
met Dr. Johnson. She very soon began to pay her 
court to him in the most fulsome strain. ^ Spare me, 
I beseech you, dear madam,' was his reply. She still 
laid it tm, ' Pray^ madam, let us have no more of 
this;' he rejoined. Not paying any attention to these 
warnings, she continued still her eulogy. At length, 
provoked by this indelicate and vain obtrusion of 
compliment, he exclaimed^ ' Dearest lady, consider 
with yourself what your flattery is worth, before you 
bestow it so freely.' 

^' How different does this story appear, when ac- 
companied with all these ciri?umstanoes which really 
belong to it, but which Mrs. Tbrale either did not 
know, or has suppressed. 

^^ She says, in another place, * ' One pentleman, 
however, tvho dined at a nobleman* s house tn his com- 
pany, and that of Mr, Thrale, to tohom I v:as obliged 
/or the anecdote, tvas willing to enter the lists in de* 
Jence o/'King William** character; and having opposed 
and contrjidicted Jolinson two or three times, petu- 
lantly enough, the master of the house began tojeel 
uneasy, and expect disagreeable consequences; to avoid 
which he said^ loud enQughJbr the Doctor to hear^'^^ 
Our friend here has no meaning npwin all this, 
except just to relate at club tO'^morrow how he teastd 
Johnson at dinner to-day; this is all to do himsejf 
honour. — No, upon my word (replied the other), 
I see no honour in it, whatever you may do.-^PVeU, 
sir (returned Mr. Johnson, stermy), if you do not see 
the honour, I am sure I feel the disgrace* 

'^ This is all sophisticated. Mr. Thrale was not in 
the company, though he might have related the 
story to Mrs. Thrale. A friend, from Whom I had 
the story, was present ; and it M'as i^tot at the house 

1 ^' Anecdotes," p. 242. 
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of a nobleman. On the observation being made by 
the master of the house on a gentleman's contradict- 
ing Johnson, that he had talked for the honour, &c. 
the gentleman muttered in a low voice, ' I see no 
honour in it ;' and Dr. Johnson said nothing : so all 
the rest (though bien trourSe) is mere garnish." 

I have had occasion several times, in the course 
of this work, to point out the incorrectness^ of* Mrs. 
Thrale, as to particulars which consisted with my 
own knowledge. But indeed she has, in flippant 
terms enough, expressed her di^pprobation of that 
anxious desire of authenticity which prompts a person 
who is to record conversations, to write them down 
at the moment.^ Unquestionably, if they are to be 
recorded at all, the sooner it is done the better. This 
lady herself says,* " To recollect, however, and to re* 
peat the sayings of Dr. Johnson, is almost all that can 
be done by the luriters of his Life; as his life, at least 
since my acquaintance xoith him, consisted in little else 
than talking, when he was not employed in some serious 
piece of work" She boasts of her having kept a 
common-place book ; and we find she noted, at one 
time or other, in a very lively manner^ specimens of 
the conversation of Dr. Johnson, and of those who 
talked with him ; but had she done it recently, they 
probably would have been less erroneous ; and we 
should have been relieved irom those disagreeable 
doubts of their authenticity, with which we must now 
peruse them. 

She says of him,^ *' He was the most charitable of 
mortals, without being what we call an active fnena. 
Admirable at giving counsel; no man saw his way so 
clearly; but he would not stir a finger ^r the assist-^ 
ance of those to whom he was mliing enough to give 
advice.*' And again on the same page, '^ If you 

1 ^' Anecdotes/' p. 44. . 2 Ibid. p. 23. 3 Ibid. p. 51. 
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wanted A sliglit favour, yo« wm5^ appit/ to people qf 
qther dispositions; for not a step would Johnson move 
to obtain a man a vote in a society, to repay a compU^ 
ment tvkick might be useful or pleasing, to tvrite a 
letter of request, SfC. or to obtait} a hundred pounds 
a year niorejbr a Jriend vJio perhaps had already 
ixao or three. No force could urge him to diligence, 
no importunity could conquer his resolution to stand 

It is amazing that one who had_such opportunities 
of knovring Dr. Johnson, should appear so little ac- 
quainted with his real character. I am sorry this 
lady does not advert, that she herself contradicts the 
jissertion of his being obstinately defective in the 
petites morales, in the little endearing charities of 
social life, in conferring smaller favours; for she 
says,* '^Dr. Johnson jtva^ liberal enough in granting 
literary assistance to others, I think ; and innumerable 
are the Prefaces, Sermons, Lectures, and Dedications 
iiohich he used to make for people ixiho begged of him* * 
I am certain that a more active friend has rarely been 
found in*any age. This work, which I fondly hope 
will , rescue, his memory from obloquy, contains a 
thousand instances of his benevolent exertions in 
almost every way that can be conceived ; and particu- 
larly in employing his pen with a generous readiness 
• for those to whom its aid could be useful. Indeed 
: his obliging activity in doing little offices of kindness, 

both by letters ana persond application, was one of 
the most remarkable features in his character ; and 
for the truth of this I can appeal to a number of his 
respectable friends : Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Lang- 

«ton, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Malone, the Bishop of Dromore, Sir William Scott, 
Sir Robert Chambers. — ^And am Mrs. Thrale forget 

1 ''AaeGdote8i»"p.i93. 
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tlie adyertisemeiits which he wrote for her husband 
at the time of his election contest ; the epitaphs on 
him and her mother; the playful and even trifling 
verses, for the amusement of her and her daughters ; 
his corresponding with her children, and entering 
into their minute concerns, which she^FS him in the 
most amiable light ? 

She relates,! that Mr. Ch — ^Im — ^ley unexpectedly 
rode up to Mr. Thrale's carriage, in which Mr. Thrale 
and she, and Dr. Johnson were travelling; that he 
paid them all his proper compliments, but observing 
that Dr. Johnson, who was reading, did not see him^ 
*'tapt him gently on the shoulder. ^*Tis Mr. Ch— . 
Im — ^ley ;* says my husband, ' WeU^ sir — and what if 
it is Mr. Ch — ^Im — ^ley; says the other, sternly^ just 
lifting his eyes a moment Ji'om his book, and returning 
to it again with renewed avidity f " This surely 
conveys a notion of Johnson, as if he had been grossly 
rude to Mr. Cholmondeley,* a gentleman whom he 
always loved and esteemed. If, therefore, there was 
an absolute necessity for mentioning the story at bII, 
it might hs^ve been thought ths^t her tenderness for 
Drl Johnson's character would have disposed her to 
state any thing that could soften it. Why then is 
there a total silence as to what Mr. Cholmonaeley told 
her ? — ^that Johnson, who had known him from his 
earliest years, having been made sensible of what had 
doubtless a strange appearance, took occasion, when 
he afterwards met him, to make a very cx)urteous and 
kind apology. * There is another little circumstance 
which I cannot but remark. Her book was published 
in 1 785, she had then in her possession a letter from 
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Dr. Johnson^ dated in 1777/ which begins thus: 
f^ Cholmondeley*s story shocks me, if it be true, which 
I can hardly think, for I am utterly unconscious of 
it : I am very sorry, and very much ashamed." Why 
then publish the anecdote ? Or if she did, why not 
add the circumstances, with which she was well ac- 
quainted ? 

In his social intercourse she thus describes him : ^ 
'^ Ever muswg till he was called out to converse, and 
conversing ml the Jaiigue of his Jriends, or the, 
promptitude of his oton temper to take offence, con^ 
signed him back again to silent meditation.** Yet, in 
the same book,* she tell us, " He wis, hotoever, seldom 
inclined to be silent, Kvhen any moral or literary 
question lums started; and it tvas on such occasions 
thatj like the Sage in ' Rasselas,' he spoke, and at^ 
tenti&n xioatched his lips; he reasoned, and conviction 
closed his periods" — His conversation, indeed, was 
MO far from ^verjatiguing his friends, that they re- 
gretted when it was interrupted or eeased, and could 
exclaim in Milt(m*s language, 

*^ With thee conversing, I fbigot all time." 

1 certainly, then, do not claim too much in. behalf 
of my illustrious friend in saying, that however smart 
and entertaining Mrs. Thrale's ^^ Anecdotes" are, 
they must not be held as good evidence against him ; 
for wherever an instance of harshness and severity is 
told, I beg leave to doubt its perfect authenticity; 
for though there may have been some foundation for 
it, yet, like that of his reproof to the " very celebrated 
lady," it may be so exhibited in the narration as to 
be very unlike the real fact. 

The evident tendency of the following anecdote* is 

. 1 « Letters to Mrs. Thrale," Vol. II. p. 12. 

2 '' Anecdotes," p. 23. 3 Ibid. p. 302. 4 Ibid. p. G3. 
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to lefmesent Dr. Johnson as extremely deficient in af« 
fectioD^ tenderness, or eren common civility. *• When 
J one day lamented the loss of a first coitisin killed in 
America, — 'Prithee, my dear {said he), have done 
ndtk canting; koto xjcouid the tporld be the xaorsejor 
ii, I may ask, if all your relations tvere at once 
STfitted lite larks, and roasted Jbr Presto's suffperf — 
(Presto voas the dog that lay under the table while tor 
talked)" — ^I suspect this too of exaggeration and dis- 
tordoD. I allow that he made her an angry speech; 
bat let the drcumstanoes £urly appear^ as told by 
Mr. Baretti, who was present : 

" Mrs. Thrale, while supping rery heartily upon 
larlcs, laid down her knife and fork^ and abruptly ex- 
claimed, ' O, my dear Johnson, do you know what 
has happened? The last letters from abroad have 
brought us an 'account that our poor cousin's head 
was taken off by a cannon-ball.* Johnson, who was 
shocked both at the fact, and her light unfeeling 
manner of mentioning it, replied, ^^ Maaam, it would 
give you very little concern if all your relations were 
spitted like those larks, and drest for Presto's 
mipper."' 

I Upon mentioning this to my fiiend Mr. Wilkes, he, with his 
luoal readiness, pleasantly matched it with the ioUowing tenemental 
anecdote. He was invited by a young man of &shion at Paris, to 
sup witli him and a lady, who had beoi for some time his mistress, 
but with whom he was going to part He said to Mr. Wilkes that 
he really felt very much for her, she was in such distress ; and 
that he meant to make her a present of two hundred louis^d'ors. 
Mr. Wilkes observed the behaviour of Mademoiselle, who sighed 
hideed very piteously, and assumed every pathetick air of grief; 
but eat no less than ^ree French pigeons, which are as large as 
English partridges, beades other tnings. Mr. Wilkes whispered 
the gentleman, ''^We often say in England, Exceuive torrowHt 
exceeding dry^ but I never heard Excessive sorrow is exceeding 
hungry. Perhaps one hundred wiU do."" The gentleman took 
tliehint. 
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It is with concern that I find myseii obliged to 
animadvert on the inaccuracies of Mrs. Piozzi's 
"Anecdotes," and perhaps I may be thought to 
have dwelt too long upon her little collection. But 
as from Johnson's long residence under Mr. Thrale's 
roof, and his intimacy with her, the account whicli 
she has given of him may have made an unfavourable 
and unjust impression, my duty, as a faithful bio- 
grapher, has obliged me reluctantly to perform thia 
unpleasing task.^ 

Having left the pious negotiation, as I called it, in 
the best hands, I shall here insert what relates to it. 
Johnson wrote to Sir Joshua tleynolds on July 6, as 
follows : ^' I am going, I hope, in a few days, to try 
the air of Derbyshire, but hope to see you before 'l 
go. Let me, however, mention to you what I have 
much at heart.*— If the Chancellor should continue 
his attention to Mr. Bos well's request, axkL confer 
with you on the means of relieving my languid state^ 
I am very desirous to avoid the appearance of asking 
money upon false pretences. I desire you to repre* 
sent to his Lordship, what, as soon as it is suggested, 
he will perceive to be reasonable, — That, if I grow 
much worse, I shall be afraid to leave my physicians, 
to suffer the inconveniences of travel, and pine in the 
solitude of a foreign country; — That, if I grow much 
better, of which indeed there is now little appear^ 
ance, I shall not wish to leave my friends and my 
domestick comforts; for I do not travel for pleasure 
or curiosity ; yet if I should recover, curiosity would 
revive.* — In my present state, I am desirous to make 
a struggle for a little longer life, and hope to obtain 
some help from a softer climate. Do for me what 
you can." He wrote to me July 26: *'l wish your 
affairs could have permitted a longer and continued 
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exertion of your zeal and kindness. They tliat have 
your kindness may want your ardour. In the mean 
time I am very feeble, and very dejected." 

by a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds I was in-* 
formed/that the Lord Chancellor had called on hlmy 
and acquainted him that* the application had not been 
successful; but that his Lordship, after speaking 
highly in praise of Johnson, as a man who was an 
honour to his country, desired Sir Joshu^ to let him 
know, that on granting a mortgage of his pension, he 
should draw on his Lordship to the amount of five 
or six hundred pounds; and that his Lordship ex- 
plained the meaning of the mortgage to be that he 
wished the business, to be conducted in such a manner, 
that Dr. Johnson should appear to be under the 
least possible obligation. Sir Joshua mentioned, that 
he had by the same post communicated all this to Dr. 
Johnson. 

How Johnson was afiected upon the occasion will 
appear from what he wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds : 

Ashbourne, Sept. 9« '' Many words I hope are 
not necessary between you and me, to convince you 
what gratitude is excited in my heart by the Chan-' 
cellors liberality, and your kina offices. ••*•♦♦ 

" I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor^ which, 
when you have read it, you will be pleased to seal 
with a head, or any other general seal, and convey it 
to him : had I sent it directly to him, I should have 
seemed to overlook the favoiu* of your intervention/' 

*' TO THE LORD HldH CHANCELLOR. » 
'' MY LORD, 

«' After a long and not inattentive observation 
of mankind, the generosity of your Lordship's ofier 

1 Sb JoshttA Reynolds, on account of the excellence both of the 
sentim^t and ezpieesbn of this letter, took a copy of it, which he 

VOL. V. X 
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raises in me not less wonder tlian gratitude. Bounty, 
so liberally bestowed, I should gladly receive, if my 
condition made it necessary; for, to such a mind, 
who would not be proud to own his obligations? 
But it has pleased God to restore me to so great a 
measure of health, that if I should now appropriate 
so much pf a fortune destined to do good, I could not 
escape from myself the charge of advancing a false 
claim. My jour'taey to the continent, though I once 
thought it necessary, was never much encouraged by 
my phpicians ; and I was very desirous that your 
Lorikhip should be told of it by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as an event very uncertain; for if I grew much 
better, I should not be willing, if much worse, not 
able, to migrate. — Your Lordship was first solicited 
without my knowledge ; but, when I was told that 

?ou were pleased to "honour me with your patronage, 
did not expect to hear of a refusal ; yet, as I have 
had no long time to brood hope, and have not rioted 
in imaginary opulence, this cold reception has been 
scarce a disappointment ; and, from your Lordship's 
kindness, I have received a benefit, which only men 
like you are able to bestow. I shall now live miki 
carior, with a higher opinion of my own merit. . 

" 1 am, my Lord, 
" Your Lordship*s most obliged, 
^^ Most grateful, and 
" Most humble servant, 
« September, 1784." " SaM. JohNSON." 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain from pre- 
suming to make any remarks, or to offer any con- 
jectures. 

shewed to some of his friends ; one of whom, who admired it, 
being allowed to peruse it leisurely at home, a copy was made, and 
found its way iQto the newspapers and magazines. It was tran- 
scribed with some inaccuracies. I print it from the original draft 
in Johnson^s own hand-writing. 
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J, after lepeated reasonings, brought Dr. 
J n ii n aop to agree to my remoTing to Londun, and 
eren to furnish me with arguments in ferour of what 
lie had opposed ; I wrote to him requesting he would 
write thein for me ; he was so good as to oumply, and I 
shall extract that part of his letter to me of June 1 1> 
as a proof how well he could exhibit a cautious yet 
encouraging riew of it : 

'' I remenriier, and entreat you to remember, that 
virius est vUium/ugere; the first approach to riches 
is security from porerty. The condition upon which 
you have my consent to settle in London is> tliat 
your enense never exceeds your annual income. 
Fixing this basis of sepurity, you cannot be hurt, and 
yoa may be very much adranced. The loss of your 
jScottidi business^ which is all that 3rou dm lose, it 
Bot to be reckon^ as any equivafent to the hopes and 
possibilities that open here upon you. If yon sue* 
oeed, the questicm of produce is at an ena ; every 
body will thjnk that done right which ends happily; 
and though your expectations^ of which I woula not 
advifie you to talk too mueh^ should not be totally 
imswered^ you can hardly fail to get frioids who wilt 
do for you all that your present situation allows you 
to hope ; and if^ after a few years, you should return 
to Scotland, you will return with a mind supplied by 
various conversation, and many opportunities of in* 
ouiry, with much knowledge, and materials for re- 
section and instruction/' 

Let us now contemplate Johnson thirty years after 
the death of his wife, still retaining for her all th^ 
tenderness of affection. 
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''to THE REVEREND MR. BAOSHAW^ AT BHQMLSY.^ 

4 

" SIR, 

" Perhaps you may remember^ that in the year 
1753 you committed to the ground my dear wife. 
I now entreat your permission to lay a stone upon 
her ; and have sent the inscriptioti, tnat, if you find 
it proper, you may signiiV your allowance. 

" You will do me a great' favour' by shewing the 
place where she lies, that the stone may protect her 
remains. 

^^ Mr. Ryland will wait on you for the inscription,* 
sand procure it to be engraved. You will easily 4)e- 
lieve that I shrink from this mournful office. When 
it is done, if I have strength remaining, I will visit 
Bromley once again,' and pay you part of the respect 
to wfaicn you have a right m>m, reverend sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
"JuiylJ, !7«V '' Sam. Johnson/' 



t» 



On the same day he wrote to Mr. Langton : '' I 
cannot but think that in my languid and anxious 
state, I have some reason to complain that J receive 
from you neither inquiry nor consolation. You know 
bow much I value your friendship, and with what 
confidelice I expect your kindness, if I wanted any 
act of tenderness that you could perform ; at least, if 
you do not know it, I think your ignorance is your 
own fault. Yet how long is it that I have lived 
almost in your neighbourhood without the least 
notice- — I do not, however, consider this neglect as 
particularly shewn to me ; I hear two of your most 
raluable friends make the same complaint. But why 
tire all thus overlooked? You are not oppressed by 

1 £«9 VoL IL p. 343. S Pzinted in his World. 
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aickness^ you are not distracted by business ; if ymi are 
sick^ you are sick afleisarer-^And allow yourself to be 
told^ that no disease is more to be dreaded or avoided. 
Bather to do nothing than to do good^ is the lowest 
state of a degraded mind. Boileau says to his pupil, 

' Que les vers ne soientpat votre cternel emploi^ 
CuUivcz voM ami**'* 

That voluntary debility^ which modem language is 
content to term indolence^ will, if it is not counteracted 
by resolution^ render in time the strongest faculties 
meless^ and turn the flame to the sn^oke of virtue. 
-^I do not expect nor desire to see you^ becauae I 
am much pleased to find that your mother stays so 
long with you^ and I should think you neither elegant 
nor grateful^ if you did not study her gratification. 
You will pay my respects to both the ladies^ and to 
all the young people.—-! am going northward for a 
while^ to try what help the country can give me ; 
but, if you will write, the letter will come after me." 

Next day he set out on a jaimt to Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire, flattering himself that he might be in 
some degree relieved. 

During his absence from London he kept up a 
correspondence with several of his friends^ from 
which I shall select what appears to me proper for 
publication, without attendisg nicely to chronological 
order. 

To Dr. Brocrlesbt, he writes, Ashbourne, July 
SO. '^ The kind attention which you have so long 
shewn to my health and happiness, makes it as much 
^ debt of gratitude as a call of interest, to give you 
an account of what be^ls me, when Occident recovers^ 
me from your immediate care. The journey of the 

1 [This isprobably an errour dther of the transcript o^ the press. 
/2^t;i&v^« seems.to be the word intended. M.] 

x3 
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first day was performed with very little sense of fa- 
tif^e ; the second day brought me to LichfieM^ with- . 
out much lassitude ; but I am afraid that I could not 
have bore such violent agitation for many days to- 
gether* Tell Dr. Heberden^ that in the coach I read 
^ Ciceronianus/ which I concluded as I entered Lich- 
field. My affection and understanding went along 
with Erasmus, except that once or twice he some- 
what unskilfolly entangles Cicero's civil or moral, 
with his rhetorical character. — I staid five days at 
Lichfield, but, being unable to walk, had no great 

fleasure, and yesterday (19th) I came hither, where 
am to try what air and attention can perform.^ 
Of any improvement in my health I cannot yet {dease 
myself with the perception. ♦ ♦ • • ♦ ♦. — Xhe 
asthma has no abatement. Opiates stop the fit, so 
as that I can sit and sometimes lie easy, but they do 
not now procure me the power of motion ; and I am 
afraid that my general strength of body does not in- 
<;rea8e. The weather indeed is not benicn ; but how 
low is he sunk whose strength depends upon the 
weather i—^I am ik>w looking into Floyer^ who lived 
with his asthma to ahnost his ninetieth year. His 
book by want of order is obscure : and his asthma, I 
think, not of the same kind with mine. Something 
however I may perhaps learn— -My appetite, still con- 
tinues keen enough; and what I consider as a 
symptom of radical health, I have a voracious delight 
in raw summer fruit, of which I was less eager a few 
years ago.— You will be pleased to communicate this 
account to Dr. Heberden, and if any thing is to be 
done, let me have your joint opinion. — Now — dbiU 
cura; — ^let me inquire after the Club."* 

July 31. '^ Not recollecting that Dr. Heberden 
might be at Windsor, I thought your letter long in 

1 At the Essex Head, Essex-street 
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oonuiig. Bat, you lonow, nodium petmitur^ the 
letter which 1 so much desbed^ tdk ne that I hare 
lost one of my best and tenderest friends.* My 
comfort is, that he appeared to live like a man that 
bad always before his eyes the fragility of our present 
existence^ and was therefore, I hope, not un]H'^iared 
to meet his judge. — ^Your attention, dear sir, and 
that of Dr. Hel^rden, to my health, is extremely 
land. I am loth to think that 1 grow worse ; and 
cannot fairly prove even to my own partiality, that I 
grow much better." 

August 5. ** I return you thanks, dear sir, for 
your unwearied attention, both medicinal and frittodly, 
and hope to prove the effect of your care by living to 
acknowledge it." 

August 12. " Pray be so kind as to have me in 
your thoughts, and mention my case to others as you 
have opportunity. I seem to myself neither to gain 
nor lose strengtn. I have lately tried milk, but have 
yet found no advantage, and am afraid <^it merely as 
a liquid. My appetite is still good, which I Imow is 
dear Dr. Heberden's criterion of the vis vt<<pv— Aswe 
cannot now see each other, do not omit to write, for 
you cannpt think with what warmth of expectation I 
reckon the hours of a post-day." 

August 14. '^ I have hitherto sent you only me- 
lancholy letters ; you will be glad to hear some oetter 
account. Yesterday the astiima remitted, perceptibly 
remitted, and I moved with more ease than I have 
enjoyed for many weeks. May Gop continue his 
mercy.— 'This account I would not delay, because I 
am not a lover of complaints, or complainers, and yet 
I have since we parted, uttered nothmg till now but 
terrour and sorrow. Write to me, dear sir." 

August 16. " Better I hope, and better. My 

1 Mr. Allen, the printer. 
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respiration gets li^oi^ and* more «a^ and liberty. I 
"WBBt to chu!t5h yesterday, after a tiery libeml dimjer, 
MTthout any inconvenience; it is indeed no long 
i^v^ky but I never walked it withoikt difficolty, since 
loame^ before. ****** the intention was only 
tO' overpower the seeming Kfis inertits of the pectoral 
and pulmwiary muscles. — I am favoured with a de- 
gree of ease that very much delights me, and do not 
despair of another race upon the stairs of the Aca- 
demy. — If I were, however, of a humour to see, or to 
shew the state of my body, on the dark side> I might 
say, 

*• Quid te exemfitajuvai spmis deplunbut tmaf* 

The nights are still sleepless, and the water rises, 
though it does not rise veiy fast. Let us, however, 
rejoice in all the good that we have. The repiission 
of one disease will enable nature to combat the rest. 
— ^Th^ squills I have not heglefcted ; for I have taken 
more than a hundred drops a day, and one day took 
two hundred and fifty, which, according to the po- 
pukr equivalent df a dix)p to a grain, is more than 
balf an ounce.— I thank you, dear sir, for your at- 
teDrtion in ordering the medicines ; your attention to 
me has never fsiiled. If the virtue of medicines could 
b^ enforced by the benevolence of the prescriber, how 
soon should r be well !" 

August 19. '' The relaxation of the asthma still 
continues, yet I do not trust it wholly to itself, but 
soothe it now and then with an opiate. 1 not only 
perform the perpetual act of respiration with less la- 
bour, but I can waHc with fewer mtervals of rest, and 
wit^ gi-eater freedom of motion. — I never thought 
well OT Dr. James*s compounded medicines; his m- 
gi^ieritsr dppeai* to m'e sometimes inefficacious and 
trfflifig, andsometimes heterogeneous and destructive 
of '^e^^ ^>tlWK ThiJi t)reserii>tron Exhibits ^ com- 
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position of about three hundred and ihhty gmiafi^ in 
which there are four grains of emetick tartar^ and six 
drops [[ofl thebaidc tincture. He that writes thus 
' surely wntes.for shew. The basis of his medicine is 
the gum ammoniacum, which dear Dr. Lawrence' 
used to give^ but of whicli I never saw any effect. 
We wiU^ if you please^ let this medicine alone. The 
squills have every sufirage^ and in the squills we 
will rest for the present." 

August 21. '^ The kindness which you shew by 
having me in your thoughts upon all occasions, will, 
I hope> always fill my heart with gratitude. Be 
pleased to return my thanks to Sir George Baker, for 
iht consideration wnich he has bestowed upon me.— - 
Is this the Balloon that has been so long expected, 
this balloon to which I subscribed, but without pay-* 
ment ? it is pity that phUosophers hare been disap- 
pointed, and shame that they have been cheated;, 
hut I know not well how to prevent either. Of this 
ex{»eriment I have read nothing; where was it.ex'* 
hil^ited ? and \f ho was the man that ran away with so 
mndi money ?— -Continue, dear sir, to write often and 
more at a tune ; for none of your prescriptions operate 
to their proper uses more certainly than your letters 
operate as onrdials." 

August 26. *'I suffered you to escape' last ^ post: 
without a letter, but you are not to expect such in-: 
dulgence very often ; for I write not so much because 
I have any thing to say, as because I hope for an 
answer; and the vacancy of my life here makes a. 
letter of great value. — I have here little company and 
little amusement, and thus abandoned to the contem- 
plation of my own miseries, I am something gloomy 
and depressed; this too I resist as I can, and fina 
opium, I think, useful, but I seldom take more than 
one grain.^— Is not this strange weather? Winter 
absorbed the springs and now autumn is come before 
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we hare had summer. But let not <mr kindnefts^for 
each other imitate the iiic<Ki6taQcy of the Beasoqa.** 

Sept. S. ^'Mr. Windham hail been here to see 
me; he ean^^ I thiak^ forty miles out of his wsj, 
and staid about a day and a half; perhaps I make toe 
tine shorter than it was. Such ccmversation I nhall 
not have again till I come back to the regions of lite* 
rature; amd there Windham is^ inter stellas^ Luna 
minores" He then mentions the effects of certain 
medtcines^ as taken ; dmt '^Nature is jecoveriB^its 
original powers, 8(nd the fonctions returning to their 
proper state. God continue his mercies^ and gnint 
me to use them rightly/* 

Sept. 9. '^ Do you know the Puke and Dueh^as 
of De^oDshire } AiuL have jGti ever seen Chatsworth4f 
I was at Chatsworth on Monday: I had seea it 
before^ but never when its outers wtte at hoqie :• f 
' was very kindly receired^ and himestly jessed to 
B^j; but I tiild them that a side man is not a'fit 
inmate of a great house. But I hope to go agaui 
aome'time.*' 

Sept. 11. ^^ I think nothing grows irorse> but all 
rather better^ except sleeps and that of late haa been 
at its old pranks. Last evening, I ^elt what I had 
not known for a long time, an inclination ta walk iw 
amusement; I took a short walk, and came back 
again neither breathless nor £itigued.-^This has been 
a gloomy, frigid, ungenial summer, but of kite it 
seems to mend: I hear the heat sometimes men- 
tioned, but I do not feel it ; 

' Prcderea minimus gelidojam in corpore sanguis 
Febre calet sold,* '- 

I hope, .however, with good help, to find meaos .of 

1 It is remarkable that so good a Latin scholar as Johnson 
should have been so inattentive to the metre, as by mistake to have 
written steUtn instead aiiffms^ 
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supportiDg a winter at hoaie, and to hear and tell 
at the Club what is doing> and what ou^ht to be 
doing in the world. I liare no company here^ and 
shall naturally come home hungry for eow^ersatioii, 
■^To wish you, dear sir, moje leisure, would not be 
kind ; but what leisure }'0u have, you roust bestow 
upon me." 

Sept. 16. '^ I have now let you alone for a long 
time, having indeed little to say. You charge me 
somewhat unjustly with luxury. At Chatswerth, 
you should remember, that 1 have eaten but once^ 
and the Doctor, with whom I live, follows a milk 
diet. I grow no fatter, though my st<omach, if it be 
not disturbed by physick, never fails me.'— I now 
grow weary of solitude, and think of removing next 
week to Lichfield, a place of more society, but other- 
wise of less convenience. When I am settled, 1 shall 
wfite again.-^Of the hot weather that you men-* 
tioned, we have [not]] had in Derbyshire very mueh^ 
and for mj^self \ seldom feel heat, and suppose that 
my frigidity is the effect of my distemper; a sup- 
position which naturally leads me to hope that a 
flotter dimate may be useful, fiut I hope to stand 
another English winter." 

Lidifield, Sept. 29. " On one day I had three 
letters about the air balloon : yours was fan the best, 
and has enabled me to impart to my friends in the 
country an idea of this species of amusement. In 
amusement^ mere amusement, I am afraid it must 
end, for I do not find that its course can be directed 
80 as that it should serve any purposes of communi- 
cation : and it can give no new intelligence of the 
state of Hie air at different heights, till they have 
ascended above the height of mountains, which they 
seem never likely to do. — I came hither on the 27th. 
How long I shall stay, I have, not determined. My 
dropsy is gone, and my asthma Bouch renHtted> Jjut 
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I have felt niyself a little dediniitg tliese two dajrs, 
or at least to-day; but such Vicissitudes musit be 
expected. One day may be worse than another; but 
this last month is j&ur better than the former : if the 
next should be as much better than this^ I shall run 
about the town on ipy own legs/' 

October 6. '* The fate of the balloon I do not 
much lament : to make new balloons^ is to repeat the 
jest again. We now know a method of' mounting 
into the air, and^ I think, are not likely to know 
more. The vehicles can serve no use till we can 
guide them ; and they can gratify, no curiosity till 
we mount with them to greater heights than we caa 
reach without; till we rise above the tops of the 
highest mountains, which we have yet not done. 
We know the state of the air in all its regions, to the 
top of Teneriffe, and therefore learn nothing from 
those who navigate a balloon below l^e clouds. The 
Urst experiment, however, was bold, and deserved 
applause and reward. But since it bias been per« 
formed, and its event is known, I had rather now find 
a medicine that can ease an asthma/* 

October 25. '' You. write to me with a seal tliat 
animates, and a tenderness that melts me. I am not 
afraid either of a journey to London, or a residence 
ii^ it. I came down with little &tigue, and am now 
not weaker. In the smoky atmosphere I was de- 
livered from the dropsy, which I consider as the ori- 
ginal and radical disease. The town is my element; ^ 

1 Hb love of London continually appears. Inaleiteriromhim 
to Mn. Smart, wife of his friend the poe:, which is published in 
a well-written life of him, prefixed to an edition of his Poems, in 
1791 9 there is the following sentence: ^* To one that has passed 
so many years in the pleasures and opulence of London, there are 
few places that can give much delight." 

Once, upon reading that line in the curious epitaph quoted in 
" The Spectator," r- r i _ 

^^ Bom in New-ilngUnd, did in London die:" 
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there tare my iriends^ tl^re are ray books^ to wliich I 
naTe uot yet bid iaiewell, and there are my amuse- 
ments. Sir Joshua told me long ago> that my vo* 
cation was to puUick life, and I hope still to keep 
my station, till God shall bid me Go in peace" 

To Mr. HooLE. AshbourhOi Aug. 7* ^^ Since I 
was here, t have two little letters from you^ and have 
not had the gratitude to writer 6ut every man is 
inost free with his best friends, because he does not 
8U])pose that they can suspect him of intentional in- 
civility. — One reason for my omission is, that being 
m a place to which you are wholly a stranger, I have 
Do topicks of oorrespond^ice. ifjoa had any know- 
ledge of Ashbourne, I could tell you of two Ash^ 
Doume men, who, being last week condemned at Derby 
to be hanged for a robbery, went and banged them-' 
selves in their cell. But Uiis, however it may supply 
us with talk, is nothing to you.-7-Your kindness^ I 
know, would make you |^ad to hear some ffood of me, 
but I have not much godd to tell > if 1 grow not 
worse, it is all that I can «ay.^-*-I hope Mrs. HOOI0 
receives more help from her migration. Make her 
my complimentsj and write again to^ dear air, your 
affectionate servant." 

Aug. 13. "I thank voU for your afiectionate letter* 
I hope ,we shall both be the oetter for .each other's 
friendship, and I hope we shall not very quickly be 
parted* — ^Tell Mr. Nichob that I shall be glad of his 
eorrespondenoe, when his business allows him a little 
remi^ion ; though to wish him less business, that I 
may have more pl^asui^, would be too selfish. — To 
pay for seats at tne balloon is not very necessary, be« 
cause in less' than a minute, they who gaze at a race's 

he laughed and said^ <* I do not wonder at this. It would have 
been strange, if, bora in London, he had di«d in New-£ngUnd.** 
VOL. v. V 
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distance will see all that can be seen. About the 
wings I am of yonr mind ; they cannot at all assist 
H, nor I think regulate its motion. — I am i^ow grown 
somewhat easier in my body^ but my mind is some- 
times depressed. — About the Club J ani^in no great 
pain. The forfeitures go on^ and the house^ I hear> 
18 improved for our future meetings. I hope we shall 
meet often and sit long." 

Sept. 4. " Your letter was, indeed, long in comings 
but it was very welcome. Our acquaintance has now 
subsisted long, and our recollection of each other in- 
. volves a great space, and many little occurrences, 
which melt the thoughts to tenderness. — ^Write to 
ine, therefore, as frequently as you can. — I hear from 
Dr. Brocklesby and Mr. Ryland, that the Club is not 
crowded. I hope we shall enliven it when winter 
brings us together." 

To Dr. Bu^rnby. Augusts. " The weather, you 
knowj has not been balmy; I am now reduced to 
think, and am at last content to talk of the weather. 
Pride must have a fall.^ — I have lost dear Mr. Allen ; 
and wherever I turn, the dead or the dying mtet my 
notice, and force my attention upon misery and mor- 
tality. Mrs. Burney » escape from so much danger, 
and her .ease after so much pain, throws, however, 
some radiance of hope upon the gloomy prospect; 
May her recovery be perfect, and her continuance 

1 • There was no infonnatioii for which Dr. Johnson was less 
grateful than for that which concerned the weather. It was in 
allusion to his impatience with those who were reduced to keep con- 
versation alive by observations on the weather, that he applied the 
old proveib to lumadf. If any one of his intimate acquaintance 
told him it was hot or cpid, wet or dry, windy or calm, he would 
stop them by saying, ^' Poh ! poh ! you are telling us that of which 
none but men in a mine or a dungeon can be ignorant. Let us bear 
with patience, or enjoy in quiet, dementary changes, whether, fw 
the better or the worse, as they are never secrete**' B. ' 
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long. — I struggle hard for life. I take physick^iand: 
tidce air ; iny mend's chariot is ahrays ready. We 
liare run tins morning tventy-four miles^ and €»uld 
run forty-eight more. But \xiko can run the race 
with deathr* 

Sept. 4. [Concerning a private transaction^ in whiefa 
his opinion was asked^ ana after giving it^ he na&es 
the fallowing reflections^ which are applicable on other 
oecasions.3 *^ Nothing deserves more compassion than 
wrong conduct with good meaning; than loss or ob- 
loquy suffered by one^ who^ as he is conscious only of 
gocKT intentions, wonders why he loses that kindness 
which he wishes to preserve ; and not knowing his 
own faulty if^ as may sometimes happen^ nobody wilt 
tell him, goes on to offend by his endeavours to please. 
-«-^I am delighted by finding that our opinions are thei 
same^— -Tou will do me a real kindness by continuing- 
to write. A post-day has now been Icmg a day of 
recreation." 

Nov. 1. " Our correspondence paused for want of 
tppicks. I had said what I had to say on the m^ter 
proposed to my consideration ; and nothing remained 
out to tell you, that I waked or slept ; that I was 
more or less side. I drew my thoughts in upon 
myself, and supposed yours employed'upon your book. 
— ^That your book has been delayed I am glad, since 
you have gained an opportunity of being more exact. 
—Of the caution necessary in adjusting narratives 
there is no end. Some tell what they do not know, 
that they may not seem ignorant, and others from 
mere indifference about truth. All truth is not^ in* 
deed, of equal importance ; but, if little violations are . 
allowed, every violation will in time be thought little ; 
and a writer should keep himself vigilantly on his 
guard against the first temptations to j^egligence or 
supineuess. — I had ceased to write^ because respecting 
you I had no more to say, and respecting myself could 
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mj little good. I OBonot boast of advancemeiit^ Bnd 
in case of convalescenoe it may be said^ with few eb 
tepti»t», mon progredi, ent regredi. I hope I may be 
excepted. — My great difficiuty was with my sweet 
Fanny/ who^ by her artifice of inserting her letter in. 
yours, had given me a precept of frugality which I 
vas not at liberty to neglect; and I know not who 
were in town under whose cover I could send my. 
letter. I rejoice to hear that you are so well^ and 
have a delight particularly sympatbetick in the re* 
covery of Mrs. Bufo^y." 

To Mr. Lanoton. Aug. S5, ^f The kindness of 
your last letter^ and my omission to answier it» begins 
to give you, even in my opinion, a riffht to recri»v 
mina|;e, and to charge me with forgetiiuness for the 
absent. I will, therefore, delay no longer to give aa 
account of myself, itfid wish I could relate what would 

E lease either myself or my friend.^On July 13, I 
sft London, partly in hope of help from new air and 
ehangi^ of plaoe, and partly excitea by the sick man*a 
impatience of the present. I got to Lichfield in a 
stage vehicle, with very little &tigue, in two days, 
ana had the consolation * to find, that since my last 
visit my three #ld acquaintance arp all dead.— -July 
20, 1 went to Ashbourne, where J have beeii till now ; 
the house in which we live i^ repairing. I live in too 
much solitude, and 9m oft^n deeply dejected : I wish 
we were nearer, and rejoice in your removal to Lon- 
don. A friei)d, at once cheerful and serious, is a 
grea|; acquisition. Let us not neglect one another 

1 The odebnted Mifs Fanny Bonwy. 

*J [PzobaUy some woi4 Jias been here omitted belbie ooiuolatum 1 

perhaps sad, or mifcrMe; or the void contolatUm has been 

prfnjted by mistake, instead of mortification: — but the original 

Her not being now [I7O8] in Mr. Langton's hands, the errouy 

be OOP) amoi ho mftnOtd* Mf] 
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for the little- time which Proridence allotrs us to hope. 
—Of my health I cannot tell you, what my wishes 
persuaded m^ to expect, that it is much improved by 
the season or by remedies. I am sleepless^ my legs 
grow weary with a rery few steps, and the water 
breaks its boundaries in some de^^^. The asthma, 
however, has remitted ; my breath is still much ob- 
structed, but is more free than it was. Nights of 
watchfulness produce toi'pid days ; I read very little, 
though I am alone ; for I am~ tempted to supply in 
the day what T lost in bed. This is my history; 
Kke all other histories, a narrative of misery. Yet 
am I so much better than in the beginning of the 
year, that I ought to be ashamed cii comphuning. i 
BOW sit and write with very little sensibility of pain 
or weakness ; but when I rise, I shall find my legs 
\fetTBiymg me. Of the money which you mentioned, 
I have no immediate need ; keep it, however, for me, 
ianle0s some exigence requires it. Your papers I 
willjihew you certainly, when you would see theto ; 
tot I am a little angry at you for not keeping mi- 
nutes of your own acceptum et expensum, and think a 
little time might be spared from Aristophanes, for 
the res Jamiliares, Forgrve me, for I mean well. I 
hope, dear sir, that ypu and Lady Rothes, and all the 
young people, too many to enumerate, are well and 
happy. God bless you all." 

To Mr. Windham. August. *' The tenderness 
with which you have been pleased to treat me, through 
tfff long illness, neither health nor sickness can, I 
hope, make me forget; and you are not to suppose, 
that after we parted you were no longer in my mind. 
Biit What can a sick man say, but that he is sick > 
His t)ioughts are necessarily concentered in himself: 
W neither r«oeiy«8 nor can give delight ; his inquiriei^ 
are after alleviations of pain> and'his effi^rts Are to 

y3 
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catch some momentaiy comfort. — Thougk I an dov 
in tiie neighbourhood of the Peak> you must expect 
no account of its w^mders, of its hills, its waters, its 
cairerns, or its mines; but I will tell you, dear sir, 
what I hope you will not hear with less satisfaction, 
ibhat, for about a week past, my asthma h^s been leas 
afflictive." 

Lichfield, October 2. ^' I belieye you had been long 
enough acquainted with the phcenomeruL of si(;kne8S, 
not to be surprised thai; a sick man wishes to be 
where he is mk, and where it appears to eve^v body 
but himself that he might easily be, without having 
the resolution to remore, I thought Asbboume a 
solitary place, but did not come hither till last Mon<v 
day. — I nave here rskwe company, but my health has 
for this last week not advanoed ; and in the languor 
of disease how little can be done I Whither or when 
I shall make my next remore, I cannot tell ; but I 
entreat you, dear sir, to let me know from time ta 
time where you may be found> ^ your residence i» 
a very powmill attractive to, sir, your piost l^umble 
servant." 

'' TO MR. PERKINS, 

^ PEAR SIR, 

'' I CANNOT but flatter myself that your kind^ 
ness for me will make you glad to know where I -am, 
and in i^hat state. 

** I have been struggling very hard with my dis^- 
eases. My breath has been very much obstructed, 
and the winter ha9 attempted to encroach upon me/ 
again. J past the first pjurt of the summer at Oxford, 
afterwards I went to Lichfield, thence tp Ashbourne, 
in Derbyshire, and a week ^go I returned to Lich- 
i$eld. 

f* }ly breath b now much easier, and the water is . 
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in a great measmre run away^ so that I hop« to see 
ycNi again before winter. 

'' Please make my compliments to Mrs. Perkins^ 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Barclay. I ara^ dear sir^ 

*^ Your most humble servant^ 
<« Lichfidd, Oet4, 1784." ^' SaM. JoHNSOlf." 

" TO TH^ RIGHT HON. WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 
*f DEAR SIR, 

'' Considering what reason 3rou gaye me in the 
spring to conclude that you to<^ part in whatever 
good or eril might befall me, I ought not to hare 
omitted so long the account which I am now about to 
give you. — -My diseases are an asthma and a dropsy, 
and, what is les9 curable, seventy-liire. Of the dropsy, 
in the beginning of the summer, or in the spring, I 
recovered to a degree which struck with wonder both 
me and my physicians: the asthma now is likewise, 
for a time, very much relieved. I went to OxfcMtl, 
where the asthma was very tyrannical, and the dropsy 
began again to threaten me ; but seasonable physick 
stopped the inundation : i then returned to London, 
ana in July took a resolution to visit Staffordshire 
and Derbysnire, where I am yet strugjgling with my 
disease. The dropsy made another attack, and was 
not easily ejected, but at last gave way. The asthma 
suddenly remitted in bed, on the ISth of August, ' 
and, thoUjgh now very oppressive, is, I think, still 
soniething gentler than it was before the remission. 
My limbs are miserably debilitated, and my nights 
are sleej^ess and tedious. — ^When you read this, dear 
sir, jrou are not sorry that I wrote no sooner. I will 
not prolong my complaints. I hope still to see you in 
a happier hour, to talk over what we have often ttilke4 
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and perhaps to tind new topicks of merriment, or new 
incitements to curiosity. 

" I am, dear sir, &c. 
•' lidifidd, Oct 20, 1 784.'' '< Sam. JoH>f son." 

^' TO JOHN PARADISE, ESQ^* 
" DEAR SIR, 

/^ Though in all my summer's excursion I have 
given you no account of myself, I hope you think 
better of me than to imagine it possible for me to 
forget you, whose kindness to me has been too great 
and too constant not to have made its impression on 
a harder breast than mine. — Silence is not very cul- 
pable, when nothing pleasing is suppressed. It would 
have alleviated none oi your complaints to have read 
my vicissitudes of evil. I have struggled hard with 
very formidable and obstinate maladies ; and though 
I cannot talk of health, think all praise due to my 
Creator and Preserver for the continuance of my life. 
The dropsy has made two attacks, and has given way 
to medicine ; the asthma is very oppressive, but that 
has likewise once remitted. 1 am very weak, and 
very sleepless ; but it is time to conclude the tale of 
misery. — I hope, dear sir, «that you grow better, for 
you have likewise your ^are of numan evil, and that 
your lady and the young charmers are well. 

^^ I am, dear sir, &c. 
« lichfidd, Oct. 27, 1784." " Sam. Johnson." 

1 Son of the late Peter Paradise, Esq. his Britannick Majesty's 
Consul at Salonica, in Macedonia, by his liEtdy, a native of that 
country. He studied at Oxford, and has been honourea \ty that 
UiiiTersity with the degree of LL. D. He is distiagiiiiheA nit 
only by ms learning and talents, but by. an aoiiable.dispoaitiABy 
gentleness of manners, and a very general acquaintance wlth^ifdL 
uiformed and accomplished persons of almost all nations. "^ 

[Mr. Paradise died December 12, 1705. M.} 
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f' TO MR. GEORGE NICOL.* 
** DEAR SIR^ 

. '^SiNCE we parted^ I have been much oppressed 
by my asthma^ but it has lately been less laborious. 
When I sit I am almost at ease^ ^pd J pan walk^ thQUgb 
yet very little^ with leiss difficulty for this week past, 
than before. I hope I shall ^gain enjoy my friend^, 
and that you and I shall have a little more literary 
^conversation. — ^Where I now am, every thing is very 
liberally provided for me but conversation. My friend . 
is sick hiaiself, ^pd the reciprocation of complaints. 
stfid groans affordl jnot much of either pleasure or i^ 
struction. What we havje not ^t liome this town does 
not supply, apd I shall ifi glad of a little imported 
intelligence, and hope that you will bestow, now ^Qid, 
then, a little time on the relief and entertainment .of. 



sir. 



" Yours, &c 
"4,shboiim$i^ 4wj5. 19, 1784," " Sam. Johnson," 



fe 



TO MRf CRUIKSHANK, 



'* pEAR SIR, 



^^ Do not suppose that I forget you; I hope I 
shall never be accused of forgetting my benefactors. - 
I had, till lately, nothing to write but complaints 
upon complaints, of miseries upon miseries ; but within 
tbis fbrtmght I have received great relief. — Have 
your Lecturers any vacation ? If you are released from 
the necessity of daily study, you may find time for a . 
letter to me. — |^In this fetter ne states the p£u*ticulars 
offiia cas^.^ — In return for this account of my bealtl^ . 

I SooloLeUa to km M^egty, 
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let me have a good account of yours^ and of your pro-* 
sperity in all your undertakings. 

'^ I am, dear sir, yours, &c. 
" Ashbourne, Sept. 4, 1784." '' SaM. JohnSON." 



To Mr. Thomas Davies. August 14. " The 
tenderness with which you always treat me, makes 
me culpable in my own eyes for having omitted to 
write in so long a separation ; I had, indeed, nothing 
to say that you could wish to hear. * All has beeii 
hitherto misery accumulated upon misery, disease cor- 
roborating disease, till yesterday my asthma was per- 
ceptibly and unexpectedly mitigated. I am much 
comforted with this short relief, and am willing to 
flatter myself that it may continue and improve. - I 
have at present such a degree of ease, as not only may 
admit the comforts, but the duties of life. Make my 
compliments to Mrs. Davies. — Poor dear Allen, he 
was a good man." 

To Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ashbourne, July 21, 
''The tenderness with which I am treated by* my 
firiends,, makes it reasonable to suppose that they are 
desirous to know the state of my health, and a aesire 
80 benevolent ought to be gratified. — I came to Lich- 
field in two days without any painful fatigue, and oo 
Monday came hither, where I purpose to stay and try 
what air and regularity wiU effect. I cannot yet per- 
suade myself that I have made much progress in re- 
covery. My sleep is little, my breath is very much 
encumbered, and my legs are very weak. The water 
has increased a little, but has s^ain run off. The 
most distressing symptom is want of sleep." 

August 19. " Having had, since our separation, 
little to say that could please you or myself by saying, 
I have not been lavish of useless letters ; but I flatter 
myself that you will partake of the pleasure with 
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which I can now tell you that abdut a week ago I 
felt suddenly a sensible remission of my asthma^ and 
consequently a greater lightness of action and motion. 
— Of this grateful alleviation I know not the cause, 
nor dare depend upon its continuance'; but while it 
lasts I endeavour to enjoy it, and am desirous of com- 
municating, while it lasts, my pleasure to my friends. 
—Hitherto, dear sir, I had written before the post, 
which stays in this town but a little while, brought 
me your letter. Mr. pavies seems to have represented 
my little tendency to recovery in terms too splendid. 
I am still restless, still weak, still watery, but the 
asthma is less oppressive.— Poor Ramsay! ' On which 
side soever I turn, mortality presents its formidable 
frown. I left three old friends at Lichfield, when I 
w^8 last there, and now found them all dead. I no 
sooner lost sight of dear Allen, than I am told that I 
shall see him no more. That we must all die, we 
always knfew; I wish I had sooner remembered it. 
Do not think me intrusive or importunate, if I now 
call, dear 'sir, on you to remember it.** 

Sept. 2. " I am glad that a little favour from the 
court has intercepted your furious purposes. I could 
not in any case have approved such publick violence 
of resentment, and should have considered any who 
encpuraged it, as rather seeking sport for themselves, 
than honour for you. Resentment gratifies him who 
intended an injury, and pains him unjustly who did 
not intend it. But all this is now superfluous. — I 
still continue by God's mercy to mend. My breath 
is easier, my nights are quieter, and my le^ are less 
in bulk, and stronger in use. I have, however, yet a- 
great deal to overcome, before I can yet attain even 
an old man's health. — ^Write, do write to nie now and 

1 Allan Ramsay, Esq. painter to his Majesty, who died August 
1 0, 1784, in. the 71st year of his age, much regretted by his friends. 
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then ; we are now old aequaintanoe^ sukI perbape few 
people have hved so mXich and so long together^ wit& 
less cause of complaint on either side* The retro- 
spection of this is very pleasant, and I hope we shall 
never t&ink on eacli other with less kindness.'' 

I^pt. g, ^' i could not atswer your letter fefore 
this day^ because I went on the. sixth to Chatswort^^ 
and did not come back till the post was goAe. — ^Many 
"^otds, t hope, are not necessary beiween you and me, 
to conylnce yoii what gratitude is excited in my 
&eart, by the Chancello/s liberality and your kina 
6ific6s. I did not indeed expect that what was aake^ 
ij th^ Chancellor would have been refused, but since 
it has^ we will not tell that any thing has been asked. 
— 1 have enclosed a letter. to the Chancellor, whic£/ 
when you have read it, you will be pleased to seu 
with a head, or other general seal^ and convey it to 
him: h'dd I sent it directly to liim, I should have 
Sieemed to overlook tie favour of your interventions— 
My last letter told you of my advance in healthy 
which, I think, in the whole still continues. Of tie 
hydropick tumour there is now very Ht'tle appearance ; 
the asthlna is fnUch less tfoiiblesome, and seems to 
femit something day after day. I do not despair o( 
supporting an English winter.-^At Chatsworth I met 
young Mr. Burke, who led me very commodiously 
into conversation with the Duke and Duchess. IVe 
had a very good morning. The dinner was putiicli."^ 

Sept. 1^. " I flattered myself that this week would 
have given me a letter from you, but none has come. 
Write to me no\<^ tod then^ but direct your next to 
Lichfield. — I think, and I nope am sure, that I still 
grow better : I hate sometimes good nights ; but am 
still in my legd weak, but so much mended, that I go 
to Lichfield in hope of being able to pay my vlaiu on 
foot, for there are no coaches. — I have three letters 
ihis day, all about the ballooA ; I could have been 1091- 
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tent with one. I><> not write about the balloon^ what« 
ever else ymi may think proper to say." 

October 2. ^^ I am always proud of your appro- 
bation^ and therefore was much pleased that you liked 
nay letter. When you copied it, you invaded the 
Chancellor's right rather than mine. — The refusal I 
did not expect, but I had never thought much about 
it, for I doubted whether the Chancellor had so much 
tenderness for me as to ask. He, being keeper of the 
King s conscience, ought not to be supposed capable 
of an improper petition. — All is not gold that glitters, 
as we have often been told ; and the adage is verified 
in your place and my favour ; but if what happena 
does not make us richer, we must bid it. welcome, if 
it makes us wiser. — I do not at present grow better, 
nor much worse ; my hopes, however, are somewhat 
abated, and a very great loss is the loss of hope, but I 
struggle on aa I can." 

To Mr. John Nichols. Lichfield, Oct. 20. ''When 
you werQ here, you were pleased, as I am told, to 
think my absence an inconvenience, I should cer- 
tainly have been very glad to give so skilful a^over of 
antiquities any information about my native place, of 
whicn, however, I know not much, and have reason to 
believe that not much is known. — Though I have not 
given you any amusement, I have received amusement 
from you. At* Ashbourne, where I had very little 
company, I had the luck to borrow ' Mr. Bowyer's 
liife ;' a book so fiiU of contemporary history, that a 
literary man must find some of his old friends. I 
thought that I could, now and then, have told you 
some* hints worth your notice ; and perhaps we may 
talk a life over. I hope we shall be much together ; 
you must now be to me what you were before, and 
• what dear Mr. Allen was, besides. He was taken un- 
%ttpectedfy away, but I think he was a very good 

VOL. V. z 
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iihand--^I have made little progress in recovery. lam 
yery weak^ and very sleepless: bat I live on and 
hope;" 

This various mass of correspondence, which I have 
thus brought together, is valuable, both as an addition 
to the store which the publick already has of John- 
iBon's writings, and as exhibiting a genuine and noble 
specimen of vigour and vivacity of mind, which neither 
age nor sickness could impair or diminish.. 

It may be observed, that his writing in every way, 
whether for the publick, or privately to his friends^ 
"was by fits and starts ; for we see frequently, that 
many letters are written on the same day- When he 
had once overcome his aversion to begin, he was, I 
suppose, desirous to go on, in order to relieve his 
mind from the uneasy reflection of delapng what he 
ought to do. 

While in the country, notwithstanding the accu- 
mulation of illness which he endured, his mind did 
not lose its powers. He translated an Ode of Horace, 
which is printed in his works, and composed several 
prayers. I shall insert one of them, which is so wise 
and energetick, so philosophical and so pious, that I 
doubt not of its afibrding consolation to many a sin- 
cere Christian, when in a state of mind to which I 
believe the best are sometimes liable.* 



1 Against inquisitive and perplexing tlioughts, '- O Lonn, my 

Maker and Protector, who hast graciously sent me into this world 

to work out my salvation, enable me to drive from me all such 

unquiet and peiplexing thoughts as may mislead or hinder me in 

the practice of tnose duties which Thou hast r^uired. When I 

behold the works of thy hands, and consider the course of thy 

providence, give me grace always to remember that thy thoughti 

not my uoughts, mtt thy ways my ways. And while it wall 

' thee to continue me in this world, where much is to be done, 

tie to be known, teach me by thy Holy Spirit, to with^w 
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And here I am enabled fully to refute a very un- 
just reflection^ by Sir John Hawkin^^ both against 
Dr. Johnson, and his faithful servant, Mr. Francis 
Barber; as if both of them had been guilty of cul- 
pahle neglect towards a person of the name of Heely, 
whom Sir John chooses to call a relation of Dr. John- 
son's. The fact is, that Mr. Heely was not his re- 
latm ; he had indeed been msu-ried to one of his 
ccNisins, hut she had died without having children, 
and he had married another woman ; so that even the 
slight connexion which there once had been by 
alliance was dissolved. Dr. Johnson, who had shewn 
very great liberality to this man while his first wife 
was alive, as has appeared in a former part of this 
work,* was humane and charitable enough to continue 
his bounty to him occasionally; but surely there was 
no strong call of .duty upon -him or upon nis legatee, 
to do more. The following letter, obligingly com- 
municated to me by Mr. Andrew Strahan, will con- 
firm what I have stated : 

'' TO MB. HEELY., NO. 5, IN PYS-STRBST, WEST- 

XINSTEB. 

*' srn, 

*' As necessity obliges you to call so soon again 
upon me, you should at least have told the smallest 
sum that will supply your present want : you cannot 
suppose that I have much to spare. Two guineas is 
as much as you ought to be behind with your crieditor. 
— If you wait on Mr. Strahan, in New-street, Fetter- 

my mind from unprofitable and dangerous inquiries, from diffi^ 
culdcs vainly curious, and doubts impossible to be solved. Let^ 
me rejoice in the light which Thou hast imparted, let me serve 
Thee with active zeal and humble confidence, and wait with pa- . 
tient expectation for the time in whidi the soul which Thou re- 
ceivest shall be satisfied with knowledge. Grant this, Loan, 
fpr Jss.us Chuist's soke. AiQeo.*' 
I Vol. II. p. I3a 
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^*. y^ ■*. .u '.Hd^ nfcoBttce^ on Mr. Andrew Strahan^ shew 
..^^ >y ^%iHKh diey are entreated to advance you two 
^UA^vMd^ t%ud to keep this as a voucher. I am, tar. 

Your humble servant^ 
• - WKHMiuiiMk Aug. 12, 1784." '^ Sam. Johnson." 

ladeed it is very necessary to Iceep in mind that 
:!»ijr John Hawkins has unaccountably viewed John- 
^u's^diaracter and conduct in almost every particular, 
\%ith 9A unhappy prejudices 

We now bebola Johnson for the last time, in hi» 

I I shall add one instance only, to those vhich I have thought it 
Uicumbent on me to point out. Talking of Mr. (Warrick's hayins 
signified his willingness to let Johnson have the loan of any of his 
^90^ to assist him in Ins edition of Shakspeare ; Sir John say8> 
tege 444X ^' Mr. Ganick knev not what risque he ran by this 
mr. Joluiaonhadso8trapgea£9igetfulDeBSQfobiligatioDsof 
sort, that few who lent him books ever saw them again." This 
surdy conveys a most unfavourable insinuation, and has been so 
understood. Sir John mentions the single case of a curious editioti 
of Politian, which he tells us, appeared to bdong to Pembioke 
College, which, probably, had been oopsidered by Johnson as his 
own, for upwards of fif^ years. Would it not be fiikcr to oon* 
ader this as an inadvertence, and draw no general inference? The 
truth is, that Johnson was so attentive, that in one of his manu- 
scripts in my possession, he has marked in two columns, booias 
borrowed, and books lent. 

Ix^ Sir John Ha^wkins's compilation, there are, however, aome 
passages concerning Johnson which have unquestionable merit. 
One of them I shall transcribe, in justice to a writer whom I hav^e 
had too much occasion to censure, and to shew my fairness as the 
biographer of my illustrious friend : *^ There was wanting in his' 
conduct and behaviour, that dignity which results from a r^^uhur 
and orderly course of action, and by an irresistible power commands 
esteem. He could not be said to be a stayed man, nor so to have 
adjusted in his mind the balance of reason and passion, as to give 
occasion to say what may be observed of some men, that all mey 
do is just, fit, and right." Yet a judicious friend well suggests^ 
'** It might, however, hava been added, that such men are oft»\ 
merely just, and rigidly correct, while their hearts are cold an«l 
"*<feeung; and that Johnson's virtues were of a much higher tone 
hose of the stayed^ orderly many here described." 
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Bative city^ for which he ever retained a warm aileo*' 
tion^ and which, by a sudden apostrophe, under the 
word Ldch, he introduces with reverence, into his im- 
mortal Work, The English Dictionary: " Salve, 
magna parens /"* While here, he felt a revival of all 
the tenderness of filial adection, an instance of which 
appeared in his ordering the grave-stone and inscrip- 
tion over Elizabeth Blauey^ to be substantially and 
carefully renewed. 

To Mr. Henry Wliite, a young clergyman, with 
whom he now formed an intimacy, so as to talk to 
him with great freedom, he mentioned that he could 
not in general accuse himself of having bec(n an un« 
dutiful son. " Once indeed (said he), I was disobe- 
dient; I refused to attend my father to Uttoxeter- 
market. Pride was the source of that refusal, and 
the remembrance of it was painful. A few years ago 
I desired to atone for this fault : I went to Uttoxeter 
in very bad weather, and stood for a considerable time 
bareheaded iu the rain, on the spot where my father's 

1 The f;:dlowing dicumstance, mutually to the honour of Johnson 
and the corporation -of his native dty, has been communicated to 
me fay the Reverend Dr. Vyse, mm the Town-Clesk : '^ Mr* 
^rnp^n has now before liim, a record of &e respect and veneration 
whidi the Corporation of Lichfield, in the year \^(i7% had for the 
merits and learning of Dr. Johnson. His father bidlt the comer 
house in the Market-place, the two fronts of which, towards Market 
and Broad-market-street, stood upon waste land of the Gorporatioa, 
under a forty years* lease, which was then expired. On the 16th 
of August 1767^ at a common-hall of the buliffs and citizens, it 
was ordered (and that without any solidtation), that a lease should 
be granted to Samud Johnson, Doctor of Laws, of the encroach* 
ments at his house, for the term of ninety-nineyears, at the old 
rent, which was five shillings. Of which, as Txiwn-Clerk, Mr. 
Simpson had the honour and pleasure of informing him, and that 
he was desired to accept it, without paying any fine on the occasion, 
which lease was afterwards granted, and the Doctor died possessed 
of this property." 
2 See VoL L p. 13. 

Z 3 
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stall used to stand. In contrition I stood^ and I hope 
the penance was expiatory." 

'^ I told him (says Miss Seward), in one of my 
latest visits to him, of a wonderful learned pig, which 
i had seen at Nottingham ; and which did all that 
we have observed exhibited by dogs and horses. The 
subject amused him. ^ Then (said he), the pigs are 
a race unjustly calumniated. Pig has, it seems, not 
been wanting to many but man to mg» We do not 
allow time for his education ; we kill nim at a year 
old.' Mr. Henry White, who was present, observed 
that if this instance had happened in or before Fope*s 
time, he would not have been justified in instancing 
the swine as the lowest degree of groveling instinct. 
Dr. Johnson seemed pleased with the observation, 
while the person who made it proceeded to remark, 
that great torture must have been employed, ere the 
indocility of the animal could have been subdued. — 
* Certainly (said the Doctor) ; but (turning to me), 
how old is your pig? * I told him, three years old* 
^ Then (said he), the pig has no cause to comj^ain; 
he would have been killed the first year if he had 
not been educated^ and protracted existence is a 
good recompense for very considerable degrees of 
torture/" 

As Johnson had now very faint hopes of recovery, 
and as Mrs. Thrale was no longer devoted to him, it 
might have been supposed that he would naturally 
have chosen to remain in the comfortable house of 
his beloved wife's daughter, and end bis life where 
' he began it. But there was in him an animated and 
lofty spirit,' and however complicated diseases might 

1 Mr. Burke suggested to me as applicable to Johnson, what 
Cicero, in his Cato Majou, says of Appius: ^^ Jntentum envm 
animum, tangucm arcum^ hdbebat, nee languesc^ns succunibehat 
sctieetutii''^ repeating, at the same time, the loUo wing noble words 



depress ordinary mortals^ all who saw him beheld and 
acknowledged the invictum animum Catonis,^ Sudi'' 
was his intellectual ardour even at this tinie^ that he 
said to one friend, '^ Sir, I look upon every day to he 
lost, in which I do not make a new acquaintance;" 
and to another, when talking of his illness, *' I will 
be conquered ; I will not capitulate." And such was 
his love of London, so high a relish had he of its 
magnificent extent, and variety of intellectual enter- 
tainment, that he languished when absent from it, 
his mind having become quite luxurious from the 
long habit of enjoying the metropolis ; and, therefore, 
although at Lichfield, surrounded with friends who 
loved and revered him, and for whom he had a' very 
sincere afiection, he still found, that such conversa- 
tion as London affords could be found nowhere else. 
These feelings, joined, probably, to some flattering 
hopes of aid from the eminent physicians and soreeons 
in London, who kindly and generously attended him 
without accepting fees, made him resolve to return to 
the capital. 

From Lichfield he came to Birmingham, where he 
passed a few days with his worthy old schoolfellow, 
Mr. Hector, who thus writes to me : " He was very 
solicitous with me to recollect some of our most early 
transactions, and transmit them to him, for I per- 
ceived nothing gave him greater pleasjiire than calling 
to mind those days of our innocence. I complied with 
his request, and he only received them a few days 
before his death. I have transcribed for your in- 

in the same passage : *^ Ita enim tenectu* honata at, H te ipta de^ 
fendU^i njut mum rdMiet, x^nmini emaadpata est, H tuque ad 
extremum vitas spiritum vindicet jus luuitu'* 

1 [Atroccm animum Catonu, are Horace's words, and it may 
be doubted Ivfaether atrox is used by any other ori^nal writer in 
the same sense. Stubborn is periups the most correct translation 
of this epithet M.] 
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s|)cctiott> exactly the minutes I wrote to hiita." This 
[)a|>er having been found in his repositories after his 
(leuth> Sir John Hawkins has inserted it entire^ and 
1 have made occasional use of it and other communi- 
cations from Mr. Hector/ in the course of this Work. 

1 have both visited and corresponded with him since 
Dr. Johnson's death, and by my inquiries concerning' 
a great variety of particulars have obtained additional 
information. I followed the same mode with the 
Reverend Dr. Taylor, in whose presence I wrote down 
a good deal of what he could tell ; and )ie, at my re- 
quest, signed his name, to give it authenticity. It 
is very rare to find any person who is able to give 
a distmct account of the life even of one whom he has 
known intimately, without questions being put to 
them. My friend Dr. Kippis has told me, that on 
this account it is a practice with him to draw out a 
biographical catechism. 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, where he was 
again kindly received by Dr.Adams,* who was pleased, 
to give me the following account in one of his letters^ 
(Feb. 17th, 1785): " His last visit was, I believe, 

1 It is a most agreeable circumstance attending the publication 
of this Work, that Mr. Hector has survived his lUustrious school- 
fellow so many years; that he still retains his health and spirits ; 
and has gratified me >idth the following acknowledgement : ^^ X 
thank you, most sincerely thank you, for the great and long con- 
tinued entertainment your Life of Dr. Johnson has afforded me, 
and others, of my particular friends." Mr. Hector, besides 
setting me right as to the verses on a sprig of Myrtle (see VoL I. 
p. 60, note), has favoured me with two English odes, written by 
Dr. Johnson, at an early period of his life, which will appear in 
my edition of his Poems. 

[This early and worthy fnend oiJohnson died at Bimaingham, 
September 2, 1794. M.] 

2 [This amiable and excellent man survived Dr. Johnson about 
four years, having died in January 1789^ at Gloucester, where a 
Monument is er^ted to his memory, with the following inser^ 
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to in J haoBe, vhich he lefit^ after a stay of four or fire 
days. We had much serious talk together^ for which 
I ou^t to he the better as long as I lire. You will 
remember some discourse which we had in the summer 
upon the subject of prayer^ and the difficulty of ihis ' 
sort of composition. He reminded me of this^ and of 
my haying wished him to try his hand^ and to gire us 
a specimen of the style and manner that he approYed. 
He added^ that he was now in a ri^t frame 01 mind^ 
and as he could not possibly employ his time better^ 
he would in earnest set about it. But I find upon 
ijsquiry^ that no papers of this sort were left behind 

Sacred to the Memorj of 
William Adams, 1>.D. 

Master of Pembroke CoUege, Oxfot^ 

Prebendary of diis Gath&al, and 

Archdeacon of Landaffl 

Ingeniotts, Learned, Eloquent, 

He ably defended the Tfuih of Christlamtjt 

Pious, Benevolent, and Charitable, 

He successfully inculcated its sacred Precepts. 

Pure, and undeviating in his own Conduct, 

He was tender and compassionate to the Failings qf others. 

Ever anxious for the welfare and happiness of Mankind, 

He was on all occasions forward to encourage 

Works of publick Utility, and extensive Beneficence. 

In the Government of the College over which he presided, 

His vigilant Attention was uniformly exerted 

To promote the important Objects of the Institution; 

Whilst the mild Dignity of his Deportment, 

His gentleness of Disposition, and urbanity of Manners, 

Inspimd Esteem, Gratitucle, and Afiection, 

Full of Days, and matured in Virtue, 
He died Jan. I3th, 1789, aged 82. 

A very just character of Dr. Adams may also b§ found in " The 
Gentleman's Magazine," for 178U, Vol. LIX. p. 214. His only 
daughter (sec p. 170) was married, in July 1788, to B. Hyatt, of 
Painswick in Gloucestershire, Esq. M.] 
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him^ except a few short ejaculatory forms suitable to 
his present situation." 

Dr. Adams had not then received accurate in- 
formation on this subject ; for it has since appeared 
that various prayers had been composed by him at dif- 
ferent periods^ which intermingled with pious reso- 
lutions^ and some short notes of his life^ were entitled 
by him ^^ Prayers and Meditations^" and have^ in 
piu*suance of his earnest requisition^ in the hopes of 
doing good, been published, with a judicious well- 
written Prefece, by the Reverend Mr. Strahan/ to 
whom he delivered them. This admirable collection, 
to which I have frequently referred in the course of 
this Work, evinces, beyond all his compositions for 
the publick, and all the eulogies of his friends and 
admirers, the sincere virtue and piety of Johnson. It 
proves with unquestionable authenticity, that amidst 
all his constitutional infirmities, his earnestness to 
conform his practice to the precepts of Christianity 
was unceasing, and that he habitusdly endeavoured to 
refer every transaction of his life to the will of tlie 
Supreme Being. 

He arrived in London on the l6th of November^ 
and next day sent to Dr. Bumey the following note, 
which I insert as the last token of his remembrance 
of that ingenious and amiable man, and as another of 
the many proofs of the tenderness and benignity of 
his heart : 

" Mr. Johnson, who came home last night, 
sends his respects to dear Dr. Bumey, and all the 
dear Bumeys, little and great." 

^^ TO MR. HECTOR, IN BIRMINGHAM. 
" DEAR SIR, 

*' I DID not reach Oxford until Friday morning, 
and then I sent Francis to sec the balloon fly, but 
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could not go mjrself . I staid at Oxford till Tuesday, 
and then came in the common vehicle easily to Lon- 
don. I am as I was, and having seen Dr. Brocklesby, 
am to "ply the squills ; but, i^hatever be their efficacy, 
this world must soon pass away. Let us think se- 
riously on our duty. — I send my kindest respects to 
dear Mrs. Careless : let me have the prayers of both. 
We have all lived long, and must soon part. God 
have mercy on us, for the sake of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

" I am, &c 
« London, Nov. 17, 1784." " Sam. Johnson." 



> His correspondence with me, after his letter on the 
subject of my settling in London, shall now, so far as 
is proper, be produced in one series. 

July 26, he wrote to me from Ashbourne : " On 
the 14th I came to Lichfield, and found every body 
glad enough to see me. On the 20th, I came hither, 
and found a house half-built, of very uncomfortable 
appearance ; but my own room has not been altered. 
That a man worn with diseases, in his seveivty-second 
or third year, should condemn part of his remaining 
life to pass among ruins and rubbish, and that no 
inconsiaerable part, appears to me very strange. — I 
know that your kindness makes you impatient to 
know the state of my health, in which I cannot boast 
of much improvement. I came through the journey 
without much inconvenience, but when I attempt 
self-motion I find my legs weak, and my breath very 
short; this day I nave been much disordered. I 
have no company; the Doctor* is busy in his fields, 
and goes to bed at nine, and his whole system is so 
different from mine, that we seem formed for different 
elements; I have, therefore, "all my amusement to 
seek within myself." 

1 The Rev. Dr. Taylor. 
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^Having written to liini in bad apiritaj a letter filled 
with dejection and fretfdlness^ and at the same time 
expressing anxious apprehensions concerning him^ on 
account of a dream which had disturbed me; hia 
answer was chiefiy^ in terms of reproach^ for a sup* 
posed charge of '' affecting discontent^ and indulging 
the vanity of complaint." It, however, proceeded, 
" Write to me often, and write like a man. I con- 
sider your fidelity and tenderness as a great part of 
the comforts which are yet left me, and sincerely wish 
we could be nearer to each other. — * *******, 
My dear friend, life is very short and yery uncertain ; 
let us spend it as well as we can. My worthy neigh- 
bour, Allen, is dead. Love me as well as you can. 
Pay my respects to dear Mrs. Boswell. Nothing 
ailed me at that time ; let your superstition at laat 
have an end." 

Feeling very soon, that the manner in which he 
had written might hurt me, he two days afterwards, 
July 98, wrote to me again, giving me an account of 
his sufferings ; after which, he thus proceeds : " Be- 
fore this -letter, you will have had one which I hope 
you will not take amiss ; for^t contains only truth, 
and that truth kindly intended. * * *,* * * *. 
Spartam quam nacius es orna ; make the most and 
best of your lot, and compare yourself not with the 
few that are above you, but with the multitudes which 
are below you. ******. Go steadily forwards 
with lawful business or honest diversions. ^Be (as Tem- 
ple says of the Dutchmen^ "(veil when you are not ill, 
and pleased token you are not angry/ — * * * * « *. 
This may seem but an ill return for your tenderness ; 
but I mean it well, for I love you with great ardour 
and sincerity. Pay my respects to dear Mrs. Boswell, 
and teach the young ones to love me." 

I unfortunately was so much indisposed during^ a 
considerable part of the year, that it was not, or at 
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least I thought it was not» in my power to write to 
mj illustrious friend as formerly, or without ex- 
pressing such complaints as offended him. Having 
conjured him not to do me the injustice of charging 
me with affectation^ I was with much regret lon^ 
cdlent. His last letter to me then came^ and affectel 
me Tery tenderly. 



(e 



TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 



** DBAB SIR^ 

^' I HATE this summer sometimes amended^ and 
sometimes relapsed^ but, upon the whole, have lost 
ground very much. My legs are extremely weak, 
and my breath very short, and the water is now en- 
creasing upon me. In this uncomfortable state your 
letters used to relieve ; what is the reason that I nave 
them no longer ? Are you sick, or are you sullen ? 
Whatever be the reason, if it he less than necessity, 
drive it away; and of the short life that we have> 
make the best use for yourself and for your friends. 
*•****. lam sometimes afraid that your 
omission to write has some real cause, and shall be 
glad to know that you are not sick, and that nothing 
ill has be^en dear Mrs. Bosweli, or any of your 
family. 

'^ I am, sir, your, &c. 

« LiiMeld, Nov. 5, 1784." « Sam. Johnson." 

Yet it was not a little painful to me to find, that 
in a paragraph of this letter, which I have omitted, 
he still persevered in arraigning me as before, which 
was strange in him who had so much experience of 
what I suffered. I, however, wrote to him two as 
kind letters as I could ; the last of which came too 
late to be read by him, for his illness increased more 
rapidly upon him than I had apprehended ; but I had 

VOL. V. A A 
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the consolation of being informed that he spoke ai me 
t)n his death-bed with affection^ and I look forward 
with humble hope of renewing our friendship in a 
better world. 

I now relieve the readers of this Work from any 
farther personal notice of its authour; who, if he 
should be thought to have obtruded himself too much 
upon their attention, requests them to consider the 
peculiar plan of his biogr9.phical undertaking. 

Soon after Johnson's return to the metropolis, both ' 
the asthma and -dropsy became more violent and dis- 
tressful. He had for some time kept a journal in 
Latin of the state of his illness, and £he remedies 
which he used, under the title of ^gri Epkemeris, 
which he began on the 6th of July, but continued it 
no longer than the 8th of November ; finding, I sup- 
pose, that it was a moiu'nful and unavailing register. 
It is in my possession; and is written with great 
care and accuracy. 

Still his love of literature* did not fail. A very 

1 It is truly wonderful to consider the extent and constancy of 
Johnson's literary ardour, notwithstanding the melancholy which 
clouded and embittered his eidstence. Besides the numerous and 
various works which he executed, he had, at different times, formed 
schemes of a great many more, of which the following catalogue 
was given by him to Mr. Langton, and by that gendeman pre- 
sented to his Majesty: 

" Divinity. 

''A small book of precepts and directions for piety: the hint 
taken ftomthe directions in Morton's exercise. 

'^ Philosofht, History, and Litkbature in generaL 

^' History of Criticism, as it reUtes to judging of authours, 
from Aristotle to the present age. An account of the rise and 
im]>rovements of that art ; of the different opinions of authours, 
ancient and modem. 

*^ Translation of the History of Herodian. 
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few days before his death he transmitted to his friend 

'* New edition of Fairfax's Trandadon of Tasso, with notes, 
glo8sai7,&c 

^' Chauoer, a new edition of him, from manuscripts and old 
editions, with yarious readings, conjectures, remarks on his lan- 
guage, and the changes it had undergone from the earliest times 
to faia age, and from his to the present ; with notes explanatory of 
customs, &C. and references to Boccace, and other authours nom 
whom he* has borrowed, with an account of the liberties he has 
taken in telling the stories ; his life, and an exact etymological 
glossary. 

*' Aristotle^s Rhetorick, a translation of it into English. 
^*' A collection of Letters, translated from the modem writers, 
with some account of the several authours. 

^^ Oldham's Poems, with notes, historical and critical. 

*'*' Bosoonunon's Poems, with notes. 

^^ Lives of the Philosophers, written with a polite air, in such 
a manner as may divert as well as instruct. 

** History of the Heathen Mythology, with an explication of 
the fables, both allegorical and historical ; with references to the 
poets. 

^^ History of the State of Venice, in a compendious manner. 

^*' Aristotie's Ethicks, an English translation of them, with notes. 

*''' Geographical Dictionary, from the French. 

*"*• Hierodes upon Pythagoras, translated into Englidi, perhaps 
with notes. This is done by Norris. " 

" A book of Letters, upon all kind of subjects. 

*' Claudian, anew edition of his works, cum notit variorum^ in 
the manner 6f Burman. 

^' Tully's Tusculan Questions, a translation of them. 

'*' TuUy's De Natura Deorum, a translation of those books. 

^' Benzo's New Flistory of the New World, to be transUted. 

^^ Madiiavel's History of Florence, to be translated. 

^' History of the Revival of Learning in Europe, containing an 
account of whatever contributed to the restoration of literature ; 
such as controversies, printing, the destruction of the Greek em- 
pire, the encouragement of great men, with the lives of the most 
eminent patrons, and nl^ost eminent early professors of all kinds of 
learning m different countries. 

>^ A Body of Chronology, in verse, with historical notes. 

^' A Table of the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians, distin- 
guished bv figures into six degrees of value, with notes, giving the 
reasons ofpreferenoe or dcgra£ition« 
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Mr. John Nichols^ a list of the authours (^ the Vvi* 

^' A Collection of Letters from English authours, with a preAice 
giving some account of the Writers ; with reasons for selection, and 
criticism upon styles ^ remarks on each letter, if needfuL 

^^ A Collection of Prorerbs from various languages. Jan. 6, 
—53. 

^' A JHctionary to the Common Prayer, in imitation of Calmet'a 
Dictionary of the Bible. March, — 62. 

^ A Collection of Stories and Examples, like those of Valerius 
Mazimus. Jan. 10, — 63. v 

*' From ^lian, a volume of select Stories, perhaps from othenu 
Jan. 28,-63. 

** Collection of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and Peso^tieos 
of Countries. 

'^ Dictionary of Andent History and M3rth61ogy. 

'^ Treatise on the Study of Polite literature, containing the 
faistOTT of learning, directions for editions^ commentaries, Slc 

'' Maxims, Characters* and Sentiments, after the manner o£ 
Bruyere, collected out of andent authours, particularly the Chwek 
with Apophthegms. 

^^ Qasocal Miscellanies, Select Transhitions from andent Qteek 
and Latin authours. 

'' Lives of Illustrious Peisons, as weQ 4)f the active as the learned, 
in imitation of Plutarch. 

'^ Judgement of the learned upon EngliiAi authours. 

'^*' Poedcal Dictionary of the Englidi tongue. 

^^ Considerations upon the present state of London. 

'.' Collection of Epigrams, with notes and observattons. 

^* Observations on the English language, rdatii^ to words, 
phrases, and modes of speech. 

'^ Minutiae Literariss, Miscellaneous reflections, criticisms, emen- 
dations, notes. 

^^ History of the Constitution. 

^^ Comparison of Philosophical and Christian Morality, by sen- 
tences collected from the moralists and fathers. 
**" Plutarch's Lives, in English, with notes. 

" Poetry and works of Imagination. 

^* Hymn to Ignorance. 

" The Palace of Sloth,— a vision. 

^< Coluthus, to be translated. 

*' Prejudice, — a poetical essay. 

*' The Palace of Nonsense,— a vision." 
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venal History^ me&tioning their sereiral shares in 
that. work. It has^ according to his direction, heen 

Jofanflon's extraordinary facility of composition, when he shook 
off his constitutional indolence, and resolutely sat down to write, is 
admirably described by Mr. Courtenay, in his " Poetical Review," 
which •! have several times quoted : 

*^ \VhlHt through lifers maze he sent a piercing view. 
His mind expansive to the object grew. 
With various stores of erudition fraught. 
The lively image, the deep-searching tiiought. 
Slept in repose; — but when the moment pressed. 
The bright ideas stood at once confeasM; 
Instant his genius sped its vigorous rays. 
And o*er the letter'd world diffused a blaze: 
As womb*d with fire the cloud electrick flies. 
And calmly o*er th' horizon seems to rise: 
Touch*d by the pointed steel, the lightning flows. 
And all th* eicpansc with ridi efful^ce glows." 

We shall in vain endeavour to know with exact precision every 
production of Johnson^s pen. He owned to me, that he had written 
about forty sermons ; but as I understood that he had given or 
sold them to different persons, who were to preach tiiem as their 
own, he did not consider himself at liberty to acknowledge them. 
W^ould those who were thus aided by him, who are still idive,and 
the friends of those who are dead, fairly inform the world, it would 
be obligingly gratifying a reasonable curiosity, to whicli there 
should, I think, now be no objection. Two volumes of them, 
published since his death, are sufficiendy ascertained; see VoL IV. 
p. 23.->-I have before me, in his hand-writing, a fragment of 
twenty quarto leaves, of a translation into English of Stdlust, De 
Bello CoHlinario, When it was done I had no notion ; but it 
seems to have no very superiour merit to mark it as his. Besides 
the publications heretofore mentioned, I am satisfied, from internal 
evidence, to admit also as genuine the following, which, notwith- 
standing all my dironological care, escaped me in the course of 
this work: 

" Considerations on the Case of Dr. Trapp's Sermons," f pub- 
lished in 1739, in the Gentleman's Magazine. It is a very inge- 
nious defence of the right of abridging an authonr^s work, without 
being held as infringing hb property. This is one of die nicest 
questions in die Law of Literature ; and I cannot help thinking, 

A A 3 
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deposited in the British Museum, and is printed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for December, 178^* 

that the indulgence of abridging is often exoeedinglj injuxious to 
anthOuxs and boduellers, and should in very few cases be per- 
mitted* At any rate, to prevent difficult and uncertain dissuasion, 
and give an absolute security to authours in the property of their 
labours, no abridgement whatever should be permitted, till after 
the expiration of such a number of years as the Legislature may 
be pleased to fix. 

But, though it has been confidently ascribed to him, I cannot 
allow diat he wrote a Dedication to both Houses of Parliament of 
a book entitled '^ The Evangelical History Harmonized." He was 
no croaker ; no dedaamer against the time*. He would not have 
written* '^ That we are fallai upon an aoe in which corruption is 
not burdy universal, is universally con£»ed." Mor, '* Rapine 
pr^ on the publick without opposition, and perjury betrays it 
without inquiry." Nor would he, to excite a speedy reformation, 
have conjured up such phantoms of terrour as these: ^ A few 
vears longer, and perhaps all endeavours will be in vain. We may 
be swallowed by an earthquake: we may be ddivered to our ene- 
mies." This is not Johnsonian. 

There are, indeed, in this Dedication several sentences ood» 
structed upon the model of those of Johnson. But the imitatioa 
of , the form, without the ^rit of his style, has been so general, 
that this qS itself is not sufficient evidence. Even our newspaper 
writers aspire to it. In an account of the funenl of Edwin, the 
comedian, m «< The Diary" of Nov. 9, 1790, that son of drollery 
is thus described: ^^ A man who had so often cheered the suHen- 
ness of vacancy, and suspended the approaches of sorrow." And 
in '< The Dublin Evening Post,*' August 16, 1791, there is the 
following paragraph : ^' It is a singular drciunstanoe, that in a dtf 
like this, containing 200,000 peo]^ there are three months in tfcie 
year during which no place of publidc amusement is open. Long 
vacation b here a vacation from pleasure, as.wdl as busineBs; nor 
Is there any mode of passing the listless evenings of Hanlmmg sum* 
mer, but in the riots of a tavern, or the stupidity of a coflfee-houaCi" 

I have not thought it necessary to specify every copy of venMs 
written by Johnson, it being my intention to publi^ an anthentici: 
edition of all his Poetry, with notes. 

1 [As the letter accompanying this list (which fully suppoHa 
the observation in the text) was written but a week before Dr. 
Johnson's death, the reader may not be displeased to find it here 
preserved: 
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During kis sleepless nights be amused himself by 
translating into Latin verde^ from the Greeks many oF 

^^ TO MR. VICHOLSU 

'^ The late kamed Mr. Swinton, ^ving one day renuurked that 
one man, meaning, I suppose, no man but himsdf, could aasign 
all the parts of the Ancient Universal History to their proper au^ 
thoars, at the request of Sir Robert Chambers, or of myself, gave 
the account which I now transmit to you in his own hand; Iwing 
wfliing that of so great a work the history should be known, and 
that ^leh wrilier should receive his due proportian of praise ftom 
posterity. 

^' I recommend to you to preserve this scrap of literary intelli- 
gence in Mr. Swinton's own hand, or to deposit it in the Museum, 
liiat the veracity of this account may never be doubted. 

" I am, sir, 

'' Your most humble senrwit, 
^ Dec 6, 1784." " Sam. Johksok.* 

Mr.S ^n. 

The History of the Carthaginians. 

■ ^ Numidians. 

_- Mauritanians. 

J 1 Gaetulians. 

Garamanthes. 



-o Melano Gsetulians. 

— Nigritae. 

— Cyrenaica. 

— Mannarica. 

— the Regio Syrtica. 

— Turks, Tartars, and Moguls. 

— Indians. 

— Chinese* 



Dissertation on the peopling of America. 

■■ ■ . on die independency of ^e Arabs.-*- 

The Cosmogony, and a small part of the History immediately 
following; by Mr. Sale. 

To the birth of Abraham ; chiefly by Mr. Shdvock. 

History of the Jews, Gaiils, and Spaniards; by Mr. Psalma- 
naazflT. 

Xenophon's Retreat; by ihe same. 

History of the Persians and the Constantinopolitan Empire; by 
Dr. CampbelL 

History of the Romans; by Mr. Bower.] 
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th^ epigtdins in the Anthclogia.^ These tranaiatioiis^ 
with Bome other poems by him in Latin, he gave to 
his, friend Mr. Langton, who, having added a few 
notes, sold them to the booksellers for a small sum to 
be given to some of Johnson's relations, which was 
accordingly done ; and they are printed in the col- 
lection of his works. v 

A very erroneous notion has circulated as to John- 
son's deficiency in the knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, partly owing to the modesty with which, from 
knowing how much there was to be learnt, he used 
to mention his own comparative acquisitions. When 
Mr. Cumberland* talked to him of the Greek fragments 
which are so well illustrated in " The Observer," and 
of the Greek dramatists in general, he candidly ac- 
knowledged his insufficiency in that particular brianch 
of Greek literature. Yet it may be said, that though 
not a great, he was a good Greek scholar. Dr. Charles 
Bumey, the younger, who is universally acknowledged 
by the best judges to be one of the few men of this 
age who are very emment for their skill in that noble 
language, has assured me, that Johnson could give a 
Greek word for almost every English one ; and that 
although not sufficiently conversant in the niceties 
of the language, he upon some occasions discovered, 
even in these, a considerable degree of critical acumen. 
Mr. Dalzel, Professor of Greek at Edinburgh, who^e 
skill in it is unquestionable, mentioned to me, in very 
liberal terms, the impression which was made upon 
him by Johnson, in a conversation which they had 
in London concerning that language. As Johnson, 
therefore, was undoubtedly one of the first Latin 

1 Mr. Cumberland assures me^ that he was always txeated with 
great courtesy by Dr. Johnson, who, in his ^^ Letters to Hiis. 
Thrale,^' Vol. II. p. 68, thus speaks of that learned, ingenious, 
and accomplished gentleman: ^^ The want oi company it an ia< 
convenience, but Mr. Cumberland is a million." 
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sdio]sr» in modmi times^ let m not deny to his fame 
aeme additional splendour from Gfeek. 

I shall now fulfil my promise of exhibiting spe* 
cimens of rarious sorts of imitation of Johnson's style. 

In the «' Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
1787/' fiiere is an " Essay on the Style of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson," by the Reverend Robert Burrowes, whose 
nsspect for tne great object of his criticism' is thus 
evinced in the concluding paragraph : '^ I have singled 
him oat from the whole body of English writers, be- 
caittse his universally acknowledged beauties would be 
most apt to induce imitation; and I have treated 
rather on his faults than his perfections, because an 
essay might comprise all the observations I could 
make upon his faults, while volumes would not be 
sufficient for « treatise on his perfections." 
' Mr. Bitrrowbs has analysed the compositton of 
Johnson, and pmnted out its peculiarities with mudi 
aouteness; and I would recommend a carefol perusal 
^ his Essay to those who, being captivated by the 
tmioQ of perspicuity and splendour which the writings 
of Johnson contain, without having a sufficient portion 
of his vigour of mind, may be in danger of becoming 
bad isopyists of his manner. I, however, cannot but 
observe, and I observe it to his credit, that this learned 
gentleman has himself caught no mean degree of the 
expansion and harmony, which, independent of all 
other circumstances, characterise the sentences of 
Johnson. Thus, in th^ Preface to the volume in 
which the Essay appears, we find, ^^ If it be said that 
in societies of this sort too much attention is fre- 

1 We must smile at a little inaccuracy of metaphor in the Pre- 
face to the TrasiiBctions, which is written by Mr. Burrowes. The 
cHfift ffihe 9tyle o/ Johxson having, with a just zeal for Kte- 
tatuve; observed, that the whole nation are called on to exert them- 
selves, afkerwards says : " They are caUed on by every tye which 
can hove a laudable influence eh the heart of man.*' 
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quently bestowed on subjects barren and speciilatire^ 
it may be answered^ that no one science is so little 
connected with the rest^ as not to afford many prin- 
ci{^Ies whose use may extend considerably beyond the 
science to which they primarily belong; and that no 
proposition is so purely theoretical as to be totally 
incapable of being applied to practical purposes. 
There is no apparent connection between duration and 
the cycloidal arch^ the properties of which duly at- 
tended to^ have furnished us with, our best regulated 
methods of measuring time : and he who has made 
himself master of the nature and affections of the 
logarithmick curve^ is not aware that he haa advanced 
considerably towards ascertaining the proportionable 
density of the air at its various distances from the 
sur£Eice of the earth." 

The ludicrous imitators of Johnsons ettyle are in- 
numerable. Their general method is to accumulate 
hard words> without considering^ that^ although he 
was fond of introducing them occasicmally^ thek*e is 
not a single sentence in all his writings where they 
are crowded together^ as in the first verse of the fm- 
lowing imaginary Ode by him to Mrs. Thrale/ which 
appeared in the newspapers : — 

" Cervisial coctor*8 viduate dame, 
OpinsH thou his gigandck fame, 

Procunibing at that shrine ; 
Shall, catenated by thy charms, 
A captive in thy amUent anns, 

JPerenniaUy be thine ?*' 



. 1 Johnson*s wishing to unite himself with this rich widow, was 
mueh talked of, but J believe without foundation. The report, 
however, gave occasion to a poem, not without characteristical 
merit, entitled, ^^ Ode to Mrs. Thrale, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
on their supposed approaching Nupti^;" printed for Mr. Faulder, 
in Bond-street.-^I shall quote as a specimen, the first three stanzas : 
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This^ and a tbousand other such attempts^ are to- 
tally unlike the original^ which the writers imagined 
•they were turning into ridicule. There is not simi- 
larity enough for burlesque^ or even for caricature. 

Mr. Colmax^ in his ^' Prose on several occasions/' 
has " A Letter from Lexiphanes ; containing Pro- 
posals for a Glossary or Vocabulary of the Vulgar 
Tongue : intended as a Supplement to a liarger Dic- 
tionary." It is evidently meant as a sportive saUy 
of ridicule on Johnson^ whose style is thus imitatea> 
without being grossly overcharged. " It is easy to 
foresee^ that the idle and illiterate will complain that 
I have increased their labours by endeavouring to 
diminish them; land that I have explained what is 
more easy by what is more difficult — ignotum per 
ignotius. I expect^ on the other hand^ the liberal 
acknowledgements of the learned. He who is buried 
in scliolastick retirement^ secluded from the assem- 
blies of the gay^ and remote from the circles of the 
polite^ will at once comprehend the definitions^ and 
l^e grateful for such a seasonable and « necessary elu- 
cidation of his mother-tongue.** Annexed to this 
letter is a short specimen of the work, thrown to- 

" If e*er my fingers touch'd the l)rre. 
In satire fierce, in pleasure gay ; 
Shall not my Thralia's smiles inspire? 
Shall Sam refuse the sportive lay? 

My dearest Lady! view your slave. 

Behold him as your very Scrub; 
Eager to write as authour grave, 

Or govern well, the brewing-tub. 

» 

To rich felicity thus raised, 

My bosom glows with amorous fire ; 

Porter no longer shall be praised, 

*Ti8 I MYSELF ani ThraWs Entire,'** - . 
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gether in a vague - and deeoHory manner^ not ereai 
adliering to alphabetical concatenation.' 

The serious imitators of Johnson's 8tyle> whether 
intentionally or by the imperceptible effect of its 
strength and animation, are, as I have had already 
occasion to observe, so many, that I might introduce 
quotations from a numerous body of writers in our 
language, since he appeared in the literary world. I 
shall point out the following:-— 

WILLIAM BOBBBTSON, D. D. 

'^ In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudest 
state, appears as Lord of the creation, giving law to 
various tribes of animals which he has tamed and 
reduced to subjection. The Tartar follows his prey 
on the horse which he has reared, or tends his nu- 
merous herds which furnish him both with food and 
clothings the Arab has rendered the camel docile, 
and avails himself of its persevering strength; the 
Laplander has formed the rein-deer to be subservient 
to his will ; and even the people of Kamschatka have 
trained their dogs to labour. This command over 
the inferiour creatures is one of the noblest prero- 
gatives of man, and among the greatest efforts of his 
wisdom and power. Without this, his dominion is 
incomplete. He is a monarch who has no subjects ; 

I ^^ Higkdy ptggledy^ — Conglomeration and confusioii. 
^ '' Modge-^adge^ — ^A culinary mixture of heterogeneous ingre- 
dienti: applied metaphorieaUy to all discordant combinatioiis. 

** TUfor Ta/,— Adequate retaliation. 

'* SMUy 5%ii%,—- Hesitation and irresolution. 

" Fee! fa! /««»/— Gigandck intonations. 

^ Eigmaroky-^Diaeoane^ incoherent and rhapsodicaL 

*' Crincum~crancum^ — ^Lines of irregularity and involutioii. 

^^ Ding dong, — Tintioabulary chimes, used metaphorically to 
•ignify despatch and vehemence.*' 
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a master without flervants ; atod jnuBt perform eTery 
operation by the strength of his own ami." ^ 

SDWABD GIBBON^ ESQ. 

" Of all our passions and appetites^ the lore of 
power is of tha most imperious and unsociable nature^ 
since the pride of one man requires the submission of 
the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord the 
laws of Society lose their force, and their place is 
seldom supplied by those of humanity. The ardour 
of contention, the pride of victory, the despair of 
success, the memory of past injuries, and the fear of 
future dangers, all contnoute to inflame the mind, and 
to silence the voice of pity.'* ^ 

MISS BURNEY. 

" My family, mistaking ambition for honour, and 
rank for dignity, l^ave long planned a splendid con-* 
nexion for me, to which, though my invariable re- 
pugnance has stopped any advances, their wishes and 
their views immoveably aahere. I am but too certain 
they will now listen to no other. I dread, therefore, 
to make a trial where I despair of success ; I know 
not how to risk a prayer wita those who may silence 
me by a command." ^ 

REVEREND MR. NARES.« 

'' In an enlightened and improving age, much perr 
haps is not to be apprehended from the inroads of mere 

1 << History of America," Vol. I. quarto, p. 332. 

2 " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,*' VoL L Chap. IV. 

3 « Cecilia," Book VII. Chap. I. 

4 The passage whidi I quote is taken from that eentleman*8 
^^ EX4EMEKTS OF Orthoe py; containing a distinct View of the 
whole Analogy of the Bnglisk Imnouage, so fiur as i^lates to 

VOL. V. ^ B 3 
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caprice ; at such a period it will generally be perceived^ 
that needless irregularity is the worst of all deibnnities, 
and that nothing is so truly elegant in language as 
the simplicity of unriolated analogy. — Rules will, 
therefore^ be observed^ so far as they are known and 
acknowledged : but> at the same time, the desire of 
improvement having been once excited vrill not re- 
main inactive; and its efforts^ unless assisted by 
knowledge, as much as they are prompted by zeal, 
will not unfrequently be found pernicious ; so that the 
very persons whose intention it is to perfect the in- 
strument of reason, will deprave and disorder it un- 
knowingly. At such a time, then, it becomes pe- 
culiarly necessary that the analogy of language should 
be fully examined and understood; that its rules should 
be carefully laid down ; and that it should be clearly 
known how much it contains, which being already 
right, should be ^defended fi-om change and violation ; 
how much it has that demands amendment; and how 
much that, for fear of greater inconveniencies, must, 
perhaps^ be left^ unaltered^ though irregular.^ 

A distinguished authour in ^' The Mirror," ' a 
periodica] paper^ published at Edinburgh, has imitated 
Johnson very closely. Thus, in No. 1 6. — " The ef- 
fects of the return of spring have been frequently 
remarked as well in relation to the! human mind as to 
the animal and vegetable world. The reviving power 
of this season has been traced from the fields to the 
herds that inhabit them, and from the lower classes of 

Pronunciation, Accent, and Quantity^*' London, 1784. I beg leave 
to offer my 'particular acknowledgements to the authour of a work 
of uncommon merit and great utility. I know no book which 
contains, in the same compass, more learning, polite literature, 
sound sense, accuracy of arrangement, and perspicuity of ex- 
pression. 

1 That collection was presented to Dr. Johnson, I believe by its 
authours ; and I heard him speak very well of it. 



beings up to man. Gladness and joy are described 
as prevailing through universal Nature^ animating 
the low of the cattle^ the carol of the birds, and the 
pipe of the shepherd." 

The ' Reverend Dr. Knox, master of Tunbridge 
school, appears to have the imitari aveo of Johnson's 
style perpetuaUy in his mind ; and to his assiduous, 
though not servile, study of it, we may partly ascribe 
the extensive popularity of his writings.^ 

In his " Essays, Moral and Literary," No. S, we 
find the foUowing passage :— « The poUsh of external 
grace may indeed be deferred till the aj^roach of 
manhood. When solidity is obtained by pursuing the 
modes prescribed by our fore&thers, then may the file 
be used. The firm substance will bear attrition, and 
the Ittstre then acquired will bie durable." 

There is, however, one in No. 11, which is blown 

1 It were to be wished, that he had imitated that great man in 
every respect, and had not followed the example of Dr. Adam 
Smith, in ungraciously attacking his venerable Alma Mater ^ Ox- 
ford. It must, however, be observed, that he is much less to 
blame than Smith: he only objects to certain particulars; Smith 
to the whole institution; though indebted for much of his learning 
to an exhibition which he enjoyed, for many years, at Baliol Col- 
lege. Neither of them, however, will do any hurt to the noblest 
university in the world. While I animadvert on what appears to 
me exceptionable in some of the works of Dr. Knox, I cannot 
refuse due praise to others of his productioi\s; particularly his ser- 
mons, and to the spirit with which he maintains, against presump^ 
tuous hereticks, the consolatory doctrines peculiar to the Christian 
Revelation. This he has done in a manner equally strenuous and 
conciliating. Neither ought I to omit mentioning a remarkable 
instance of his candour: Notwithstanding the wide difference of 
our opinions, upon the important subject of University education, 
in a letter to me concerning this Work, he thus expresses himself : 
*' I thank you for the very great entertainment your Life of Johnson 
gives me. It is a most valuable work. Yours is a new spedes of 
biographjb Happy for Johnson, that he had so able a recorder of 
his wit and wisdom." 
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up into such tumidity^ as to be truly ludicrous. The 
writer means to tell us, that Members of Parliament, 
who have run in debt by extravagance^ will sell their 
votes to avoid an arrest^ ^ which he thus exprespes :— - 
/' They who build houses and collect costly pictures 
and furnitures^ with the money of an honest artisan 
or mechanick^ will be very glaci of emancipation from 
the hands of a bailiff^ by a sale of their senatorial 
suffrage." 

But I tihink the most perfect imitation of Johnson 
18 a professed one^ entitled ^' A Criticism on Gray's 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard^" said to be written 
by Mr. Young, Professor of Greek, at Glasgow, and 
of which let him hate the credit, unless a better title 
can be shewn. It has not only the particularities ef 
Johnson's style, but that very species of literary dis- 
cussion and illustration for which he was eminent. 
Having already quoted so much from others, I shall 
refer the curious to this performance, with an assurance 
of much entertainment. 

Yet whatever merit there may be in any imitations 
ef Johnson's style, every good judge must see that 
they are obviously different from the original ; for all 
of them are either deficient in its force, or overloaded 
with its peculiarities ; and the powerfiil sentiment to 
which it is suited is not to be found. 

Johnson's affection for his depa]:ted relations seemed 
to grow warmer as he approached nearer to the time 
when he might hope to see them again. It probably 
appeared to him that he should upbraid himself with 
unkind inattention, were he to leave the world with- 
out having paid a tribute of respect to their memory. 

1 Dr. Ejiox, in his *< Moral and Literary" abstraction, may be 
excused for not knowing the political regalaUons of his country. 
No senator can be in the hands of a bailiff. 
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^' TO MH. OREEN^ APOTHECARY, AT LICHFIELD.* 
" DEAR SIR, 

'^ I HAVE enclosed the Epitaph for my Father, 
Mother, and Brother, to be all engraved on the large 
size, and laid in the middle aisle in St. Michael's 
church, which I request the clergyman and church- 
wardens to permit. 

^' The first care must be to find the exact place of 
interment, that the stone may protect the bodies. 
Then let the stone be deep, massy, and hard ; and do 
not let the difference of ten pounds, or more, defeat 
our purpose. 

" I have enclosed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter will 
pay you ten more, which I gave her for the same 
purpose. What more is wanted shall be sent ; and I 
beg that all possible Jiaste may be made, for I wish 
to have it done while I am yet alive. Let me know, 
dear sir, that yQu receive this. 

" I am, sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 
" Dec 2, J 784." " Sam. Johnson." 

" to MRS. LUCY PORTER!, IN LICHFIELD.* 
DEAR MADAM, 

" I AM very ill, and desire your prayers. I have 
sent Mr. Green the Epitaph, a^d a power to call on 
you for ten pounds, 

" I laid this sununer a stone over Tetty, in the 

1 See Vol. III. jp. 186. 

2 [This lady, whose name so frequently occurs in the course of 
this work, survived l)r. Johnson just thirteen months. She died 
at lichfield in her 71 s^ year, January 13, 1786, and bequeathed 
the principal part of her fortune to the Rev. Mr. Pearson, of 
X<iclifield. M.] 

BBS 
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chapel of Bromley, in Kent. The inscription is in 
Latin^ oif which this is the English. QHere a trans- 
lation.] 

" That this is done, I thought it fit that you should 
, know. What care will be taken of us, who can tell } 
May God pardon and bless us, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. 

" I am, &c. 

*' Dec 2, 1784." " SaM. JohNSON." 

My readers are now, at last, to behold Samuel 
Johnson preparing himself for that doom, from whidb 
the most exalted powers afford no exemption to man. 
Death had always been to him an object of terrour; 
so that, though by no means happy, ne still dung to 
life with an eagerness at which many hare wondered. 
At any time when he was ill, he was very much 
pleased to be told that he Iqpked better. An in- 
genious member of the Eumelian Club * informs me, 
that upon one occasion, when he said to liim that he 
saw health returning to his cheeks Johnson seized 
him by the^hand and exclaimed, *^ Sir, you are one of 
the kindest friends I ever had." 

His own state of his views of futurity will appear 
truly rational; and may, perhaps, impress the un- 
thinking with seriousness. 

'^ You know (says he),* I never thought confidence 
with respect to futurity, any part of the character of 
a brave, a wise, or a good man. Bravery has no place 
w^ere it can avail nothing ; wisdom impresses strongly 
the consciousness of those faults, of which it is, per- 

^ 1 A Club in London, founded by the leamed and ingenious phy- 

siciao, Dr. Ash, in honour of whose name it was called Eumelian^ 

from the Greek EufxeXiag: Aough it was warmly contended, and 

even put to a vote, that it should have the more^obvious appellation 

■^f Fraccinean^ from the Latin. 

2 Mrs. Thrale's Collection, March 10, 1784. Vol. IL p. 3. 



iiaps^ Jtself an aggrayation ; aad goodness^ always 
wishing to be better^ and imputing eveiy deficienoe to 
criminal negligence^ and erery fault to voIuBtary cor* 
ruption^ never dares to suppose the condition of for- 
giveness fulfilled^ nor what is wanting in the crime 
supplied by penitence. 

'' This IS the state of the best ; but what must be 
tne condition of him whose heart will not suffer him 
to rank himself among the best^ or among the good? 
Sach must be his dread of the approaching tria]> as 
will lea;^e him little attention to the opinion of those 
whom he is leaving for ever; and the serenity that 
is not felt^ it can be no virtue to feign/' 

His great fear of deaths and the strange dark man- 
ner in which Sir John Hawkins imparts the uneasi- 
ness which he expressed on account of offences with 
which he charged himself^ may give occasion to in- 
jurious susjucions^ as if there had Keen something of 
more than ordinary criminality weighing upon bis 
conscience. On that account, therefore, as well as 
from the regard to truth which he inculcated,^ I am 
to mention (with all possible respect and delicacy, 
however), that his conduct, after he came to London, 
and had associated with Savage and others, was not 
so strictly virtuous, in one respect, as when he was a 
younger man. It was well known, that his amorous 
inclinations were imcommonly strong and impetuous. 
He owned to many of his friends, that he used to take 
women of the town to taverns, and hear them relate 
their history. — In short, it must not be concealed, 
that, like many other good and pious men, among 
whom we may place the apostle Paul upon his own 
authority, Johnson was not free from propensities 
which were ever '' warring against the law of his 

1 See what he said to Mr. Malone, Vol. IV. p. 330, 33U 
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iniiid/'---and that in his comhats with them he was 
sometimes overcome* 

Here let the profane and licentious pause ; let them 
not thoughtlessly say that Johnsoii was an hypocrite^ 
or that his principles were not firm, because his 
practice was not uniformly conformable to what he 
professed. 

Let the question be considered independent of moral 
and religious associations ; and no man will deny that 
' thousands, in many instances, act against conviction. 
Is a prodigal, for example, an hypocrite , when he owns 
he is satisfied that his extravagance will bring him to 
ruin and misery? We are sure he believes it; but 
immediate inclination, strengthened by indulgence, 
prevails over that belief in influencing his conduct. 
Why then shall credit be refused to the sincerity of 
those who acknowledge their persuasion of moral and 
religious duty, yet sometimes fail of living as it re- 
quires ? I heard Dr. Johnson once observe, *' There 
is something noble in publishing truth, though it 
condemns one's self."^ And one who said in his 
presence, '^ he had no notion of people being in ear- 
nest in their good professions, whose practice was not 
suitable to them," was thus reprimanded by him : — 
*' Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of human nature as 
not to know that a man may be very sincere in good 
principles, without having good practice ?" ' 

BAt'let no man encpurage or soothe himself in 
*^ presumptuous sin," from knowing that Johnson was 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 209. On the 
same subject, in his Letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated Nov. 29, 1783, 
he makes the following just observation : *''• Life, to be worthy of 
a rational being, must be alwajrs in progression; we must always 
purpose to do more or better than in time past. The mind is en- 
larged and devated by mere purposes, though they end as they 
began, by airy contemplation. We compare and judge, though 
we do not practise.*' 

2 Ibid. p. 374. 
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sometimes hurried into indulgences which he thought 
criminal. I have exhibited this circumstance p» a 
shade in so great a character, both from my sacred 
love of truths and to shew that he was not so weakly 
scrupulous as he has been represented by those who 
imagine that the sins, of which a deep sense was upon 
his mind, -were merely such little renial trifles as 
pouring milk into his tea on Good-Friday. His un- 
derstanding will be defended by my statement, if his 
consistency of conduct be in some degree impaired. 
But what wise man would> for momentary grati* 
fications, deliberately subject himself to sumer sudi 
nneasiness as we find was experienced by Johnson in 
reviewing his conduct tu compared with his notion of 
the ethi^ of the gospel ? Let the following passages 
be kept in remembrance : '^ 0> God, giver and pre- 
server of all life, by whose power I was created, and 
by whose providence I am sustained, look down upon 
me with tenderness and mercy ; grant that I may not 
have been created to be finally destroyed; that I may 
not be preserved to add wickedness to wickedness." * 
'—" Oj Lord, let me not sink into total depravity; 
look down upon me, and rescue me at last from the 
captivity of sin." • — " Almighty and most merciful 
Father, who hast continued my life from year to year, 
grant that by longer life I may become less desuous 
(jf sinful pleasures, and more careful of etema] happi* 
ness." ^ — '^ Let not my years be multiplied to increase 
my guilt; but as my age advances,. let me become 
more pure in my thoughts, more regular in. my desires^ 
and more obedient to thy laws.*^ * — " Forgive, O mer- 
'ciful Lord, whatever I have done contrary to thy 
laws. Give me such a sense of my wickedness as may 
produce true contrition and effectual repentance ; so 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 47« 2 Ibid* p. 66. 

3 Ibid. p. 84. 4 lUd. p. 120. 
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MM «4>'* 1 ^^"^ ^ cal'ed into another state, I mtij 
V. .uiiWinJ aaong the siuaere to whom sorrow and 
■ have obtained pardon, for Jesus Ciiaisi'a 



:^Mfc w>B the distress of mind, such the peuiteuee 
ic,l<tesoii, in his hours of privacy, and in his devout 
„w««Kbes to his Maker. His sinceritif, therefore> 
iMist i^pear to every candid mind unquestionable. 

It is of essential consequence to keep in view, that 
)t4<Te was in this excellent man's conduct no iaise 
MtBciple of commutation, no deliberate indulgence in 
AM, in consideration of a counterbalance of duty. His 
fdFending, and his repenting, were distinct and se- 
Mrate:^ and when we consider his almost uqex- 
ampled attention to truth, his inflexible integrity, his 
constant piety, who wilt dare to " cast a stone at 
bim ?" Besides, let it never be forgotten, that h^ 
cannot be charged with any offence indicating badness 
of heart, any thing dishonest, ba>«, or malignant ; 
but that, on the contrary, he was charitable in an ex- 
traordinary degree : so that even in one of his own 
ri^d judgements of himself (Easter-eve, 1781 ), while 
he says, " I hare corrected no external habits ;" he la 
obliged to own, " I hope that uuce my last com- 
munion 1 have advanced, by pious reflecuons, in my 
submission to God, and my beneTOlence to man,"^ 

I am conscious that this is the most difficult and 
dangerous part of my biographical work, and I can- 
not but be very anxious concerning it. I trust that 
I have got through it, preserving at once my regard 

1 Pnyen Wld MediUtioni, p. 130. 

3 Dr. Jobimn related, with very earnest approbatioa, a slory of 
iQ an impulse of paaion, overcame the virtue of 
When uie said to him, " I am atnid ve have . 
answered, " Yes, we have done wrong; — (ot'i, 

I, p. 192. ; 
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to truths — ^to my friend^ — and to the interests of 
virtue and religion. Nor can I a}^rehend that more 
harm can ensue from the knowledge of the irre* 
gularities of Johnson^ guarded as I have stated itj 
than from knowing that Addison and Paniell were 
intemperate in the use of wine ; which he himself^ in 
his Lives of those celebrated writers and pious men^ 
has not forborne to record. 

It is not my intention to give a very minute detail 
of the particulars of Johnson's remaining days^ of 
whom it was now evident^ that the crisis was fast ap- 
proaching when he must '^ die like men, and foil like 
one of the princes." Yet it will be instructive, as 
well as gratifying to the curiosity of my readers, to 
record a few circumstances, on the authenticity of 
which they may perfectly rely, as I have been at' the 
utmost pains to obtain an accurate accoimt of his last 
illness, from the best authority. 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Warren, and 
Dr. Butter, physicians, generously attended him, 
without accepting any fees, as did Mr. Cruikshank, 
surgeon ; and all that could be done from professional 
skill and ability was tried, to prolong a life so truly 
valuable. He himself, indeed, having, on account of 
his verv bad constitution, been ^rpetually applying 
himself to medical inquiries, unitea his own efforts 
with those of the gentlemen who attended him ; and 
imagining that the.dropsical collection of water which 
oppressed him might be drawn off by making incisions 
in his body, he, with his usual resolute defiance of 
pain, cut deep, when he thought that his surgeon had 
done it too tenderly. ' 

1 This bold experiment. Sir John Hawkins has related in such 
ft manner as to suggest a charge against Johnson of intentionaUy 
hastening his end; a charge so very inconsistent with his character 
in every respect, that it is injurious even to refute it,, as Sir John 
has thought it necessary to do. It is evident, that what Johnson 
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' Aboat eigbt or ten days befoare his deaths whm 
Dr. Brocklesby paid him his moruing visits he seemed 
very low and desponding^ and said^ '^ I hare been as 
a dying man all night." He then emphatically broke 
out in the words of Shakspeare, 

" Canst thou not minister to a mind diseasM ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
Andy with some sweet obHvious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff*d bosom of that perilous stuflf^ 
Which weighs upon the heart?'* 

To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answered^ from the 
same great poet: 

«« ■ theicin the patieBt 

Must minister to falmtdf." 

Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with the 
application. ' 

On another day^ after this^ when talking on the 
subject of prayer. Dr. Brocklesby repeated from 
Juvenal, 

*' Orandum estt tU tit meru tana w corpore tano,** 

and so on to the end of the tenth satire; but in 
running it quiddy over, he happened, in the line, 

'< Qui ^HiHum vit<B extremum inter tnunera ponat,** 

to pronounce supremum for exlremum;.Bt which John- 
son's critical ear instantly took offence, and discoursing 
vehnnently on the unmetrical effect of such a lapse, 
he shewed himself as full as ever of the spirit of the 
grammarian. 

Having no other relations,' it had been for some 

did in hopes of relief, indicated an extnundinaij eagerness to 
retard his disBdlution. 

1 [The authour in a former page has shewn the injustioe of Sir 
John Hawkins's ehaige against Johnson, with respect to a penan 



time Johnson's intention to make a liberal provision 
for his faithful servant^ Mr. Francis Barber^ whom 
he looked upon as particularly under his protection^ 
and whom he had all along treated truly as an hum^ 
ble friend. Having asked Dr. Brocklesby what would 
be a pr^r annuity to a favourite servant^ and being 
answered that it must depend on the circumstances 
of the master ; and^ that in the case of a nobleman^ fifty 
pounds a year was considered as an adequate reward 
tor many years feithful service; — "Then (said John- 
son)^ shall I be nohilissimus, for I mean to leave Frank 
seventy pounds a year^ and I desire you to tell him 
80." It is strange> however^ to think, that Johnson 
was not free from that general weakness of being 
averse to execute a will^ so that he delayed it from 

of the name of Hedy, whom he has inaccurately represented as a 
relation of Johnson's.* See p. 256. — ^That Johnson was anxious 
to discover whether any of lus relations were liviifg, is evinced by 
the following letter, written not long before he madje his Will: 

r 

"TO THE REV. DR. VYSE, IN LAMBETH. 
" SIR, 

'* I AU desirous to know whether Charles Scrimshaw of 
Woodsease (I think), in your father^s neighbourhood, be now 
living; what is his condition, and where he may be found. If you 
can conveniently make any inquiry about him, and can do it with- 
out delay, it will be an act of sreat kindness to. me, he being very 
nearly related to me. I beg fjou] to pardon this trouble. 

^' I am, sir, 

^' Your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 
" Bdt-tioart, Fleet-street^ 
, Nov. 29, 1784." 

In conformity to the wish expressed in the preceding' letter, an 
inquiry was made, but no descendants of Charles Scnmshaw or 
of his sisters were discovered to be living. Dr. Vyse informs me, 
that Dr. Johnson told him, ^^ he was disappointed in the inquiries 
he had made after his relations.*^ There is therefore no ground 
whatsoever for supposing that he was unmindful of them, or neg- 
lected them. Jkl.] 

VOL. y. . c c 
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time to time; and had it not been for Sir John 
Hawkins's repeatedly urging it> I think it is pro- 
bable that his kind riesolution would not have been 
fulfilled. After making one^ which^ as Sir John 
Hawkins informs us^ extended no farther than the 
promised annuity^ Johnsoii'^ final disposition of his 
property was established by a Will and Codicil^ of 
which copies are subjoined.* 

1 '' In THE NAME OF God. Amen. I, Samuel Johnson, 
being in full possession of my faculties, but fearing this night may 

fut an end to my life, do ordain this my last Will and Testament 
bequeath to God, a soul polluted by many sins, but I hope puri- 
fied by Jesus Christ. — I leave seven hilndred and fifty pounds 
in the hands of Bennet Langton, £$q*; three hundred pounds in 
the hands of Mr. Barclay and Mr. Perldns, brewers; one hundred 
and fifty pounds iq the hands of Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore; 
one thousand pounds, three per cent, annuities in the pubHck 
funds ; and one hundred pounds now lying by me in ready money : 
all these before-mentioned sums and property I leave, I say, to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Six John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott^ of 
Doctors Conunonsy in trust, for the following uses: — That is to 
say, to pay to the r^esentatives of the late William Innys, book- 
seller, in St. PauPs Church-yard, the sum of two hundred pounds; 
to Mrs. White, my female servant, one hundred pounds stock in 
the three per cent, annuities afiiresaid. The rest of the aforesaid 
sums of money and property, together with my books, plate, and 
household furniture, I leave to the before-mentioned Sur Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, also in 
trust, to be applied, after paying my debts, to the use of Fnmds 
Barber, my man-servant, a negro, m such manner as they shall 
judge most fit and available to his benefit. And I appoint the 
aforesaid Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Scott, sole executors of this my last will and testament, 
hereby revoking all former wills and testaments whatever. In 
witness whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name, and afiSx>my seal, 
this eighth day of December, 1784. 

" Sam. Johnsok, (L. S). 

^' Signed, sealed, published, declared and delivered, by the 
said testator, as his last will and testament, in ^e pre- 
sence of us, the word txM being first inserted in the 
opposite page. 

<< George StrahaiS^. 
^' John Desmoulins.*' 
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The coIlsideratio^ of numerous papers of whidi he 
was possessed^ seems to have strucl(' Johnson's mind 

'^ By way of Codicil to my last will and testament, I, Samuel 
JoHV SON, give, devise, and bequeath, my messuage or tenement 
situate at Lichfield, in the county of Stafford, with the appurte- 
nances in the tenure and occupation of Mrs. Bond, of Lichfield 
aforesaid, or of ]^Ir. Hinchman, her under-tenant,, to my executors, 
in trust, to sell and dispose of the same; and the money arising 
from such sale T give and bequeath as follows, viz. to Thomas ana 
Benjamin, the sons of Fisher Johnson, late of Leicester, and 

• Whiting, daughter of Thomas Johnson, late of Coventry, 

and the grand-daughter of the said Thomas Johnson, one full and 
equal fourth part each; but in case there shall be more grand-? 
daughters than one of the said Thomas Johnson, living at the 
time of my decease, I give and bequeath the part or share of that 
one to and equally between such grand-daughters. I give and 
bequeath to the Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Berkley, near Froom, in the 
county of Somerset, the sum of one hundred pounds, requesting 
him to apply the same towards the maintenance of Elizabeth Heme, 
6 lunatidL. I also give and bequeath to my god-children, the son 
and daughter of Mauritius Lowe, painter, es^ of them one hun- 
dred pounds of my stock in the three per cent, consolidated an- 
nuities, to be applied and disposed of by and at the discretion of 
my executors, in the education or settlement in the world of them 
my said l^atees. Also I give and bequeath to Sir John Hawkins, 
one of my executors, the Annales. Ecdesiastid of BaroniuSi and 
Holinshed's and Stowe's Chronicles, and also an octavo Common 
Prayer-Book. To Bennet Langton, Esq. I give and bequeath my 
polyglot Bible. To Sir JoshuA R^olds, my great French Dic- 
tionary, by Martiniere, and my own copy of my folio English 
Dictionary, of the last revision. To Dr. William Scott, one of 
-my Executors, the Dictionnaire de Commerce, and Lectius's edi- 
tion of the Greek Poets. To Mr. Windham, Poetae Gt«eci Heroici 
fer Henricum Stephanum. To tiie Rev. Mr. Strahan, vicar of 
sUngton, in Middlesex, Mill's Greek Testament, Beza*s Greek 
Testament, by Stephens, all my Latin Bibles, and my Gteek Bible, 
by Wechelius. To Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Butter, 
and Mr. Cruikshank, the surgeon who attended me, Mr. Holder, 
my apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, Esq. Mrs. Gardiner, of Snow- 
hill, Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Mr. Hoole, and the Reverend Mr. 
Hoole, his son, each a book at their election, to keep as a token of 
remembrance. I also give and bequeath to Mr^ John Dtsmoulins, 
two hundred pounds consolidated Haieeper cent, annuities : and to 
Mr. Sastres, tiie Italian Master, the sum of five pounds, to be 
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with a sudden anxiety^ and as tbey were in great 
confusion^ it b much to be lamented that he had not 

laid out in books of piety for his own use. And whereas the said 
Bennet Langton hath agreed, in consideration of the sum of seven 
hundred and fifty pounds, mentioned in my will to be in his hands, 
to grant and secure an annuity of seventy pound3 payable during 
the life of me and my servant, Francis Barber, and the life of the 
survivor of us, to Mr. George Stubbs, in trust for us ; my mind 
and will is, that in case of my decease before the said agreement 
shall be perfected, the said sum of seven hundred and fifhr pounds, 
and the bond for securing the said sum, shall go to the said Fraoda 
Barber; and I hereby give and bequeath to him the same, in lieu 
of the bequest in his favour, contained in my said wilL And I 
hereby empower my Executors to deduct and retain all expenses 
that shall or may be incurred in the execution of my said Will, 
or of this Ciodidf thereto, out of such astate and effects as I shall 
die possessed of. All the rest, residue, and remainder, of my 
estate and effects I give and bequeath to my said executors, in trust 
for the said Francis Barber, his Executors, and Administrators. 
Witness my hand and seal, this ninth day of December, 1784. 

" Sa3i. Johnson (L. S). 

*' Signed, sealed, published, declared and delivered, by the 
said Samuel Johnson, as, and for a Codicil to his last 
Will and Testament, in the presence of us, who, in his 
presence, and at his request, and also in the presence of 
each other^have hereto subscribed our names as witnesses. 

" John Copely. 

" William Gibkox. 

" Henry Cole." 

Upon these testamentary deeds it is proper to make a few ob>- 
servations. 

His express declaration with his djing breath as a Chii8tian» as 
it had been often practised in such solemn writings, was of real 
consequence from this great man, for the conviction of a mind 
equally acute and strong might well overbalance the doubts of 
others who were his contemporaries. The expression poUuted 
may, to some, convey an impzessioD of more than ordinary conta- 
mination; but that is not wanaoted by its genuine meaning, as 
appears from '' The RamUer,*' No. 42. The same word is used 
in the will of Dr. Sandennn, Bishop of Lincoln, who waa |Bety 
itsdf. 
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entrusted some faithful and discreet person with the 
care and selection of them ; instead of which, he, in 

His legacy of two hundred pounds to the representatiTes of Mr. 
Innys, bookseller, in St. PauPs Church-yard, proceeded from a very 
worthy motive. He told Sir John Hawkins, ihaX his father having 
become a bankrupt, Mr. Innjn had assisted him with money or 
credit to continue has business. '' This (said he) I oonsidsr as an 
obligation on me to be grateful to his descendants.*' 

The amount of his property proved to be considerably more than 
he had supposed it to be. Sir John Hawkins estimates the 
bequest to fWids Barber at a sum little short of fifteen hundred 
pounds, including an annuitr of seventy pounds to be paid to him 
by Mr. Langton, in consideration of seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, whidi Johnson had lent to that gentleman. Sir John 
seems not a little angry at this bequest, and mutters '^ a caveat 
against ostentatious bounty and favour to negroes.*' But surely 
when a man has money entirely of his own acquisition, especially 
when he has no near relations, he may, without bhune, dispose oc 
it as he pleases, and with great propriety to a fidthfiil servant Mr. 
Barber, by the reconomendation of his master, retired to lichfidd, 
where he might pass the rest of his days in comfort 

It has beeb objected that Johnson has omitted many of his best 
friends, when leaving books to several as tokens of his last remem- 
brance. The names of Pr. Adams, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Bumey, Mr* 
Hector, Mr. Murphy, the authour of this work, and others who 
were intimate with him, are not to be found in his WilL This 
may be accounted for by considering, that as he was very near his 
dissolution at the time, he probabl; mentioned such as happened 
to occur to him; and that he may have recollected, that he had 
fiormerly shewn others such proofs of his regard, that it was not 
necessary to crowd his Will with their names. Mrs. Lucy Porter 
was much disjdeased that nothing was left to her; but besides 
w^t I have now stated, she should have considered* that she had 
left nothing to Johnson by her Will, which was made during his 
lifetime^ as appeared at her decease. 

His enumerating several persons in one group, and leaving them 
**' each a book at their election," might possibly have given occasion 
to a curious question as to the order of cEoice, had they not luckily 
fixed on difierent books. His libraiy, thoug^h by no means hand- 
iome in its appearance, was sold by Mr. Chnstie, for two hundred 
and fbrty-seven pounds nine shillings; many peo^ being desirous 
to have a book wnich had belonged to Johnson, in many of them 
he had written litde notes: sometimes tender memorials of his 
departed wife; as, ** This was dear Tetty's book:" sometimes oc- 

c C 3 
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a precipitate manner, burnt large masses of them, with 
little regard, as I apprehend, to discrimination. Not- 
that I suppose we have thus been deprived of any 
compositions which he had ever intended for the 
pubnck eye; but from what escaped the. flames, I 
judge that jnany curious circumstances, relating both 
to himself and other literary characters, have perished. 
Two very valuable articles, I am sure, we have lost, 
which were two quarto volumes, containing a fiill^ 
fair, and most particular account of his own life, from 
hb earliest recollection. I owned to him, that having 
accidentally seen them, I had read a great deal in 
them; ana apologizing for the liberty I had taken, 
asked him if I could help it. He placidly answered, 
" Why, sir, I do not think you could have helped it." 
I said ihat I had, for once m my life, felt half an in- 
clination to commit theft. It had come into my mind 
to carry off those two volumes, and never see him 
more. Upon my inquiring how this would have 
affected him, '' Sir (said he), I believe I should have 
gone mad." * 

caaional remarks of different sorts. Mr. Lysons, of Cli£fb^d*8 Inn, 
has favoured me with the two following: 

In '^ Holy Rules and Helps to Devotions by Bryan Duppo, 
Lord Bishop of Winton," ^' Precet quidam videtur diligenter 
tractasse; spero non itkiuditusJ*^ 

In /-^ The Rosicrucian infallible Axiomata, by John Heydon, 
Gent" prefixed to which are some verses addressed to the authour, 
signed Ambr. Waters, A. M. Coll. Ex. Oxon. ^^ ^TA^te Latin 
verses were written to Hobbes by Bathurst^ upon Ida Treatise on 

'Human Nature^ and have no reiation to ike hook, An odd 

fraud, 

[Frauds Barber, Dr. Johnson's principal legatee, died in the 
infirmary at Stafibrd, after undergoing a painful operation, Feb. 
13, 1801. M.] 

1 One of these volumes, Sir John Hawkins informs us, he put 
into his pocket; for wliich the excuse he states is, that he meant 
to preserve it from falling into the hands of a person whom he de- 
scribes so as to make it sufficiently clear who is meant ; ^' having 
strong reasons (said he) to suspect that this man might find ^S. 
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During his last iUness^ Johnson experienced the 
steady and kind attachment of his numerous friends. 
Mr. rloole has drawn up a narrative of what passed 
in the visits which he paid him during that time, 
from the 10th of November to the 13th of E)ecember, 
the day of his death, inclusive, and has favoured me 
with a parusal of it, with permission to make ex- 
tracts, which I have done. Nobody was more atten- 
tive to him than Mr. Langton,^ to whom he tenderly 
said, Te tenearn moriens deficienie manu. And I think 
it highly to the honour of Mr. Windham, that his 
important occupations as an active statesman did not 
prevent him from paying assiduous respect to the 
dying Sage whom he revered. Mr. Langton informs 
me, that, " one day he found Mr. Burke and four or 
five more friends sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke 
said to him, ' I am afraid, sir, such a number of us 
may be oppressive to you.' — ^' No, sir (said Johnson), 
it is not soj and I must be in a wretched state, in- 
deed, when your company would not be a delight to 
me.' Mr. Burke, in a tremHilous voice, expressive of 

make an ill use of the book." "Why Sir John should suppose that 
the gentleman alluded to would act in this manner, he has not 
thought fit to explain. But what he did was not approved of by 
Johnson; who, upon bong acquainted of it without delay by a 
friend, expressed great indignation, and wannly indsted on the 
book being delivered up; and, afterwards, in the supposition of 
his missing it, without knowing by whom it had been taken, he 
said, '^ Sir, I should have gone out of the world distrusting half 
mankind.*' Sir John next day wrote a letter to Johnson, assigning 
reasons for his conduct ; upon which Johnson observed to Mi« 
liangton, >^ Bishop Sanderson could not have dictated a better letter. 
I could almost say, MeUu* ett sic panituute quant turn errdsteJ** 
The agitation into which Johnson was thrown by this incident, 
probably made him hastily bum those precious records which must 
ever be regretted. 

1 [Mr. Langton, whose name so often occurs In these volumes, 
survived Johnson several years. He died at Southampton, Dec 
18, 1801. M.] 
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being verj tenderly affected, replied, ^ My dear sir, 
you have always been too good to me/ Immediately 
afterwards he went away. This was the last circum- 
stance in the acquaintance of these two eminent men." 

The following particulars of his conversation within 
a few days of his death, I give on the authority of 
Mr. John Nichols : * 

1 On the same undoubted authority, I give a few articles, which 
should have been inserted in chronological order; but whidi, now 
that they are before me, I should be sorry to omit: 

^' In 1736, Dr. Johnson had a particular inclination to haye 
been engaged as an assistant to the Reverend Mr. Budworth, then 
head master of the Grammar»school, at Brewood, in Staffordshire, 
* an excellent person, who possessed every talent of a perfect in- 
structor of youth, in a degree which (to use the words of one of 
the brightest ornaments of literature, the Reverend Dr. Hurd, 
Bishop of Worcester) has been rarely found in any of that profes- 
sion since the days of Quintilian.' Mr. Budworth, ^ who was less 
known in his lifetime, from . that obscure situation to which the 
caprice of fortune oft condemns the most accomplished diaracters, 
than his highest merit deaenred,' had been bred under Mr. Black- 
well, at Market Bosworth, where Johnson was somS time an 
iisher; whidi might naturally lead to the application. Mr. Bud- 
worth was certainly no stranger to the learning or abilities of 
J(^son, as he more than onto lamented his having been under 
Uie necessity of declining the engagement, from an apprdiensiim 
that the paral3rtick affection, under which our great Philologist 
laboured trough life, might become the object of imitation or of 
ridicule, among his-^upik.*'. — Captain Budworth, his grandson, 
has confirmed to me this anecdote. 

'^ Among the early associates of Johnson, at St John's Oate, 
was Samuel Boyse, well known by his ingenious productions; and 
not less noted for his imprudence. It was not unusual for Boyse to 
be a customer to the pawnbroker. On one of these occasions, Dr, 
Johnson collected a sum of money to redeem his friend's clothes, 
which in two days after were pawned again. * The sum (said 
Johnson) was collected by sixpences, at a time when to me six- 
pence was a serious oonsideEation.' 

'' Speaking one day of a person for whom he had a zeal friend- 
ship, but in whom vanity was somewhat too predominant, he 
observed, that * KeUy was so fond of displaying on his ade-boatd 
"be plate which he possessed, that he added to it his jBpnn. For 
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'' He said^ that the Parliamentary Debates vere 
the only part of his writings which then gave him 
any compunction : but that at the time he wrote 
them^ he had no conception he was imposing upon^ 
the world, though they were frequently written from 
very slender materials, and often from none at all;— 
the niere coinage of his own imagination. He never 
wrote any part of his works with equal velocity. 
Three columns of the Magazine, in an hour, was no^ 
uncommon effort, which was fkster than most per- 
^ns could have transcribed that quantity. 

'' Of his friend Cave, he always spoke with great 
affection. ' Yet (said he). Cave (who never looked 
out of his window, but with a view to the Gentle- ^ 
man's Magazine) was a penurious paymaster; he 
would contract for lines by the hundred, and ex- 
pect the long hundred ; but he was a good man, and 
always delighted to have his friends at his table.' 

^^ When talking of a regular edition of his own 
works, he said, that he had power [from the book- 

my part (said he), I never was master of a pair of spurs, but 
once; and they are now at the bottom of the ocean. By the care- 
lessness of Boswell*8 servant, they were dropped from die end of 
the boat, on our return from the Isle of Sky.* " 

The late Reverend Mr. Samuel Badoock, having been introduced 
to Br. Johnson, by Mr. Nichols, some years before his death, 
thus expressed himself in a letter to that gentleman : 

'* How much I am obliged to you for the &vour you did me in 
introducing me to Dr. Johnson ! TantHm vidi VirgUium. But to 
have seen him, and to have received a testimony of respect from 
him, was enough. I recollect all the conversation, and shall never 
forget one of lus expressions. — Speaking of Dr. ?••••••• (whose 

writings, I saw, he estimated at a low rate), he said, ^ You have 
proved him as deficient in probity as he is in learning.' — I called 
him an ^ Index-scholar;* but he was not willing to allow him a 
dairo even to that merit. He said, ^ that he borrowed from those • 
who had been bonowera themselves, and did not know that the 
mistakes he adopted had been answered by others.' — ^I often think 
of our short, but precious, visit to this great man. I shall consider 
it as a kind of an cera in my life." 
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sellers! to print such an editicfn^ if his health ad* 
mittea i^ ; but had no power to assignprer any edition^ 
unless he could add notes^ and so alter them as to 
make them new works ; which his state of health for- 
bade him to think of. ' I may possibly live (said he)^ 
or rather breathe^ three days^ or perhaps three weeks ; 
but find myself daily and gradually weaker.' 

'' He said at another time^ three or four days only 
before his deaths speaking of the little fear he had of 
undergoing a chirurgical operation^ ^ I would give one 
of these legs for a year more of life^ I mean of com- 
fortable life^ not such as that which I now suffer;*-^ 
and lamented much his inability to read during his 
hours of restlessness. ' I used formerly (he added), 
when sleepless in bed^ to read like a Turk.* 

" Whilst confined by his last illness^ it was his 
regular practice to have the church^service read to 
him^ by some attentive and friendly Divine.* The 
|tev. Mr. Hoole performed this kind ofiice in my 
presence for the last time^ when^ by his own desire^ 
no more than the litany was read ; in which his re- 
sponses were in the deep and sonorous voice which 
Mr. Boswell has occasionally noticed, and with the 
most profound idevotion that can be imagined. His 
hearing not being quite perfect, he more than once 
interrupted Mr. Hoole, with, ' Louder, my dear sir, 
louder, I entreat you, or you pray in vain!' — and, 
when the service was ended, he, with great earnest* 
ness, turned round to an excellent lady, who was pre- 
sent, saying, ^ I thank you, madam, very heartily, 
for your kindness in joining me in this solemn exer- 
cise. Live well, I conjure you; and you will not 
feel the compunction at the last, which I now feel."* 
So truly humble were the thoughts which this grekt 
and good man entertained of his own approaches to 
religious perfection. 

" He was earnestly invited to publish a volume of 
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Devotional Exorcises ; but this (though he listened 
to the proposal with much complacency, and a large 
sum of money was offered for it) he declined^ from 
motives of the sincerest modesty. 

" He seriously entertained the thought of trans- 
lating Thuanus, Ha often talked to me on the sub- 
ject; and once, in particular, when I was rather 
wishing that he would favour the world, and gratify 
his Sovereign, by a Life of Spenser, (which he said 
that he would readily have done, had he been able to 
obtain any new materials for the purpose)* he added, 
' I have been thinking again, sir, of Thuanus: it 
would not be the laborious task which you have 
supposed it. I should have no trouble but that of 
dictation, which would be performed as speedily as 
an amanuensis could write.' " 

it is to the mutual credit of Johnson and Divines 
of different communions, that although he was a 
steady Church-of-England man, there was, neverthe- 
less, inuch agreeable intercourse between him 'and 
them. Let me particularly name the late Mr. La 
Trobe, and Mr. Hutton, of the Moravian profession. 
His intimacy with the English Benedictines, at Paris, 
has been mentipned ; and as an additional proof of 
the charity in which he lived with good men of the 
Romish Cnurch, I am happy in this opportunity of 
recording his friendship witn the Reverend Thomas 
Hussey, D. D., His Catholick Majesty*s Chaplain of 
Embassy at the Court of London, that very respect- 
able man, eminent not only for his powerful eloquence 
as a preacher, but for his various abilities and ac- 
quisitions. — Nay, though Johnson loved a Presby- 
terian the least of all, this did not prevent his having 
a long and uninterrupted social connexion with the 
Reverend IJr. James Fordyce, who, since his death, 
hath gratefully celebrated him in a warm strain of 
devotional composition. 
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Amidst the melancholy clou^a which Jiung or^ the 
dying Johnson^ bis characteristical manner shewed 
itself on different occasions. 

When Dr. Warren, in t}ie usual style, hoped that 
he was better ; his answer was, " No, sir ; you can- 
not conceive with whataoeeleration I adyance towards 
death." 

A man whom he had ^neirer seen before was em- 
ployed one night to sit up with him. Being asked 
next morning how he liked his attendant, his answer 
was, '^ Not at all, sir : the fellow's an ideot ; he is 
as awkward as a turn-spit when first put into the 
wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse." 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently 
to support him, he thai^ed him for his kindness, and 
said, *' That will do, — all that a pillow can do." 

He repeated with great spirit a poem, consisting 
of several stanzas, in feur lines, in alternate rhyme, 
which he said he had composed some years before, * 
on occasion of a rich, extravagant young gentleman's 
coming of age ; saying he had never repeated it but 
once since he composed it, and had given but one 
copy of it. That copy was, given to Mrs. Thrale, 
now Piozzi, who has published it in a book which 
she entitles ^' British Synonimy," but which is truly 
a collection of entertaining remarks and stories, no 
matter whether* accurate or not. Beitfg a piece of 
exquisite satire, conveyed in^ a strain of pointed 
vivacity and humour, and in a manner of which no 
other instance is to be found in Johnson's writings, 
I shall here insert it : 

I [In 1780. See his Letter tojifn. Thrale, dated August 8, 
1780 : '' You have heard in the papers how * * * is oon|e tp age : 
I have enclosed a short sons of congratulation, which jjrou must 
not shew to any body.— It is odd that it should com^ in<^ fny 
body's head. I hope you wfll read it with candour; it ^ 4' be- 
lieve, one of the authour's first essays in that way of wcitiijyi iod 
A beginner is always to be treated with tendenesi,*' lii.] ' ^ 
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Long-expected one-and-twenty, 

Lingering year, at length is flown ; 
Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 

Great ••• ••••, are now your own. 

Loosen'd from the Minor's tether. 

Free to mortgage or to sell. 
Wild as wind, and light as feather. 

Bid the sons of thrift farewelL 

Can the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 

An the names that banish care; 
Lavish of your grandsire^s guineas. 

Shew the spirit of an heir. 

An that prey on vice and foHy 

Joy to see their quarry fly; 
There the gamester, light and jolly. 

There the lender, grave and sly. 

* 
Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 

Let it wander as it wiU ; 

CaU the jockey, can the pander, 

Bid them come and take their fiU. 
I 

When the borniy blade carouses. 

Pockets fully and spirits high — 
What are acresP what are houses? 

Only dirt, or wet or dry. 

« 

Should the guardian friend or mother 

Ten the woes of wilful waste; 
Soom their counsel, soom their pother,-— 

You can hangor drown at last. 

As he opened a note which his servant hfought to 
him^ he said, " An odd thought strikes me ; — we 
shall receive no letters in the grave." 

He requested three things of Sir Joshua Reynolds : 
-—To forgive him thirty pounds which he had bor- 

VOL. V. D D 
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rowed of him ; — td read the Bible ;— i4ind never to 
use his pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joshua readily ao 
quiesced. 

Indeed he sheWed the greatest anxiety for the re- 
ligious improTement of his friends, to whom he dis- 
coursed of its infinite consequence. He begged of 
Mr. Hoole to think of what he had said, and to com- 
mit it to writing ; and, upon being afterwards assured 
that this was done, pressed his hands, and in an 
earnest tone thanked him. Dr. Brdckledby having 
attended him with the utmost assiduity and kindness 
as his physician and friend, he was peculiarly desirous 
that this gentleman should not entertain any loose 
speculative notionsj but be confirmed in the truths 
of Christianity, and insisted on his writing down in 
his presence, as nearly as he could collect it, the 
import of what passed on the subject ; and Dr. 
Brocklesby having complied with tJae request, he 
made him sigh the paper, and urged him to keep it 
in his own custody as long as he lived. 

Johnson, with that native fortitude, which, amidst 
all his bodily distress and mental sufil^ring, never 
forsook him, asked Dr. Brocklesby, as a man in whom 
he had • confidence, to tell him plainly whether he 
could recover. *' Give me (said he) a direct answer." 
The Doctor having first asked him if he could bear 
the whole truth, which way soever it might lead, 
and being answered that he could, declared that, in 
his opinion, he could not recover without a miracle. 
'^ Then (said Johnson) I will take no more physick, 
not even my opiates ; for I have prayed that I may 
render up my soul to God unclouded." In this re- 
solution he persevered^ and, at the same time, used 
only the weakest kinds of sustenance. Being pi'essed 
by Mr. Windham to take somewhat more generous 
nourishment, lest too low a diet should have the very 
effect which he dreaded; by debilitating hiis mind, he 



said^ ^' I will take any thing tmt inebriating sa»- 
tenance." 

The Reverend Mr. Strahan^ who was the son of 
his friend^ and had Wn always one of his great fa- 
vourites^ had^ during his last illness^ the satisfaction 
of contributing to soothe and Qomfort him. That 
gentleman's house^ at Islington^ of which he is Vicar^ 
afforded Johnson^ occasionally and easily^ an agreeable 
change of place and fresh air ; and he attended also 
upon him in town in the discharge of the sacred offices 
of his profession. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the agreeable assurance, 
that, after being in much agitation, Johnson became 
quite composed, and continued so till hii^ death. 

Dr. Broddeiby, who will not be suspected of fana- 
ticism, obliged me witJi the following accounts : 

" For some time before his death, all his fears were 
calmed and absorbed by the nre valence of his faith, 
and his trust in the merits and propitiation of Jesus 
Christ. 

" He talked often to me about the necessity of faith 
in the sacrifice of Jesus, as necessary beyond all goo4 
works whatever, for the salvation of mankind. 

'^ He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke and to read 
his sermons. I asked him why he pressed Dr. Clarke, 
an Arian.* ^ Because (said he) he is fullest on th^ 
propitiatory sacrifice,' " 

1 The change of his sentiments with regard to Dr. Clarke is 
thus mentioned to me in a letter from the lute Dr. Adami, Master 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. — ^<* The Doctor's prejudices were 
the strongest, and certainly in another sense the weakest, that ever 
possessed a sennble man. You know hi^ extreme zeal for ortho* 
doxy. But did you ever hear what he told me himself? That he 
had made it a rule not to admit. Dr. Claike's name in his Dic- 
tionary. This, however, wore o^. At some distance of time \m 
advised with me what books he should read in defence of the 
Qiristian ReUgion. I lecommeDded < Claike'i Evideooes cf 
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Johnson having thus in his mind the true Christiad 
scheme^ at once rational and consolatory, uniting jus- 
tice and mercy in the Divinity, with the improve- 
ment of human nature, previous- to his receiving the 
Holy Sacrament in his apartment, composed and fer- 
vently uttered this prayer : ' 

'^ Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, 
as to human eyes it seems, about to commemorate, 
for the last time, the death of thy Son Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Lorjo, that 
my whole hope and confidence may be in his merits, 
and thy mercy; enforce and accept my imperfect 
repentance; make this commemoration available to 
the confirmation of ihy faith, the establishment of 
my hope, and the enlargement of my charity ; and 
make the death of thy Son Jesus Christ effectual 
to my redemption. Have mercy upon me, and par- 
don the multitude of my offences. Bless my friends ; 
have mercy upon all men. Support me, by thy Holy 
Spirit, in the days of weakness, and at the hour of 
death ; and receive me, at my death, to everlasting 
happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen/* 

Having, as has been already mentioned, made his 
will on the 8th and 9th of December, and settled all 
his worldly affairs, he languished till Monday, the 
13 th of that month, when he expired, about seven 
o'clock in the evening, with so little apparent pain 
that his attendants hardly perceived when his disso- 
lution took place. 

Of his last moments, my brother, Thomas David, 
has furnished me with the foUowing particulars : 

Natural and Revealed Religion,* as the best of the kind ; and I 
find in what is called his ^ Prayers and Meditations,* that he %£h( 
'frequently employed in the latter part of his time in jeadivg. 
Clarke's Sermons.*' 

i The Reverend Mr. Strahan to<^ care to haye^t mserved^ 
^nd has inserted it in " Prayers and Meditations,' p.'^fG. 
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" The Doctor^ from the time that he was certain 
his death was near^ appeared to be perfecjtly resigned^ 
was seldom or never fretful or out of temper^ and 
often said to bis feithful servant^ who gave me this 
account^ ' Attend, Francis, to the salvation of your 
soul, which is the object of greatest importance :' he 
also explained to him passages in the scripture, and 
seemed to have pleasure in talking upon religious 
subjects. 

" On Monday, the ISth of December, the day on 
which he died, a Miss Morris,' dau^ter to a par- 
ticular friend of his, called, and said to Francis, that 
she begged to be permitted to see the Doctor, that she 
might earnestly request him to give her his blessing. 
Francis went into his room, foflowed by the younff 
lady, and delivered the message. The Doctor tumea 
himself in the bed, and said, ' God bless you, my 
dear!' These were the last words he spoke.—* 
His difficulty oi breathing increased till about seven 
o'clock in the evening, when Mr. Barber and Mrs. 
Desmoulins, who were sitting in the room, observing 
that the noise he made in breathing had ceased, went 
to the bed, and found he was dead." 

About two days after his death, the following very 
agreeable account was communicated to Mr. Malone, 
in a letter by the Honourable John Byng, to whom 
I am much obliged for granting me permission to 
introduce it in my work. 

'^ D£AB SIR^ 

'^ Since I sai^ you, I have had a long conversa- 
tion with Cawston, ^ who sat up with Dr. Johnson, 
from nine o'clock on Sunday evening, till ten o'clock 

1 Si^trant to the Bight Hcmcraiable William Windhau). 
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on Monday morning. And;, frmti what I can gather 
from him^ it should seem^ that Dr. Johnson was per- 
fectly composed, steady itt hope, and resigned to 
death. At the interral of each hoar, they assisted 
him to sit up in his bed, and move his legs, which 
were in much pain; when he regularly addressed 
himself to fervent prayer ; and tliough,^ sometimes, 
his voice failed him, his sense never did, during that 
time. The only sustenance he received, was cider 
and water. He said his mind was prepared, and the 
time to his dissolution seemed long. At §ix in the 
morning, he inquired the hour, and, on being in- 
formed, said that all went on regularly, and be felt 
he had but a few hours to live. 

" At ten o'clock in the morning, he parted from 
Cawston, saying, ' You should not detain Mr. Wind- 
ham's servant : — I thamk you ; bear my remembrance 
to your master.' Cawston says, that no man could 
appear more collected^ more devout, or less terrified 
at the thoughts of the approaching minute. 

^^ This account, which is so much more agreeable 
than, and.|S(»Bewhat different from, yours, has given 
us the satisfac^on of thinking. that that great man 
died as he lived, fidl of resi^ation, strengthened in 
fiiith, and jbyfiil in hopel*' 

A few days before his death, he had a§ked Sir John 
Hawkins, as one of his executors, where he. ^6u)d 
be buried; and on b^g answered^ '^ Doiibtie^'iB 
Wfestminster-Abbey," seemed to feel a 
very natui^ to a Poet; and ind^^ jn m^ .^pj^i^ 
very natural to every man of my imagM^l^ij^i^ :fs^ 
h^s no family sepulchre in whioh hecanifbetiUiidtwjiili 
his fathers. Accordingly, upon MoA^sf; Det!Bnfbi$r 
20, his remains were deposited in that mhh ^^^^ 
nowned edifice ; and over his grave was p\ajo^'^)f^^f^ 
blue flag-stone, with this inscription: >\\\ ".^j)i^,f 
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Anno DomUu 

. His fdneral was attended by a respectable nlimber 
of his friends, particularly such of the members of 
THE Literary Club as were then in town ; and was 
also honoured with the presence of several of the Re- 
verend Chapter of Westminster. Mr. Bui'ke, Sir* 
Joseph Banks, Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, Sir 
Charles Bunbury, and Mr. Colman, bore his pall. 
His schoolfellow. Dr. Taylor, performed the mourn- 
ful office of reading the burial service. 

I trust, I shall not be accused of affectation, when 
I declare, that I find myself unable to exjpress all that 
I felt upon the loss of such a " Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend." * I shall, therefore, not say one word 
of my own, but adopt those of an eminent friend,* 

1 On the subject of Johhson I may ddopt the wotds'df jSir John 
Harrington, conoerniog his- Teiitoible Tutor and Discesan, Dr. 
John Sdll, Bishop of &th and Wells ; *^ who hath given me some 
helps, more hopes, all encouragements in my best studies : to whom 
I never came but I grew more religious ; from whom I never went 
biiit I parted better instructed. Of him therefore, my acquaintance, 
tny fhend, my instructor. If I speak mudfi, it were not to be mar- 
iFdlad; if I sfteak frankly, it is not t& be blamed; and ^Jioagh I 
s^^ak partially^ it were to be pardoned. ** Nugas AnUqute^ Vol. I. 
p. l«w. There is one circumstance in Sir Jphn's character of 
Bishop Stfll, which is peculiarly applicable td Johnson : ^^ He be- 
t^e 86lk]&ioh8 a dkpute^, that the learned^t were even afiraidto 
di^t^wtth him: and he hiding hiff^owti sirengdi^ could not 
f^^ t^ v^iai them in their arguments to take heed to their answers^ 
'§k^ R perfect fencer that will tell aforehand in which button he 
wm give the venew, or like a cunning chess-player that will appoint 
^ifotfehaiid with which pawn and in what place he t^ give the 
mate." Ihid. " • • . . 

2 [The late Right Hon. William Gerraid Hamilton, who had 
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which he utterod witk asi abrupt felicity^ superior to 
all studied GompositimM:"^^^ He has made a chasm, 
which not only nothing can fill up, but which nothing 
ha9 a tendency to fill ilp.-*-^ohn8on is dead. — ^Let us 
go to the next, best: — Ahere is nobody; no man can 
be said to put you in mind of Johnson." 

As Johnson had abundant homage paid to him 
during his life,^ so no writer in this nation ever had 

been intimately acquainted with Dr. Johnpon near thirty years. 
He died in London, July 16, 1796, in his 69th or 70th year. M.I 

I Beside the Dedications to him by Dr. Goldsmith, die Reverend 
Dr. Franklin, and the Reverend Mr. Wilson, which I have men- 
tioned according to their dates, there was one by a lady, of a ver- 
sification of ^' Aninicait and Ajut,*' and one by the ingenious Mr. 
Walker, of his '' sSietorical Grammar.*^ I have introduced into 
this work several .compliments paid to him in the writings of his 
contemporaries; but the number of them is so great> that we may 
isirly say that there was almost a general tribute. 

Let me not be forgetful of the honour done to him by Colonel 
Myddleton, of Gwaynynog, near Denbigh; who, on the banks oi 
a rivulet in his parlc, where Johnson delighted to stand and )«peat 
verses, erected an urn with the following mscription: 

^ TliU spot WW often dignified by die presence of 

Samuel Johkbov, LL. D. 

Whose moral writings, exactly conformable to the precepts of 

Christianity, 
Gave ardour to Virtue and confidence to Truth.*' 

As no inconsidemble circumstance of his fame, we must reckon 
the eztraor^ary zc;b1 of the artists to extend and perpetuate his 
image. I can enumerate a bust by Mr. Nollekens, and the many 
casts which are made from it ; several pictures by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, from one of which, in the possession of the Duke of Dorset, 
Mr. Humphry executed a beautiful miniature in enamel : one by 
Mrs* Frances Reynolds, Sir Joshua's sister: one by Mr. Zoffimij; 
and one by Mr. Opie; and the foIlowixM; engravings of his por- 
trait : 1 . One by Cooke, from Sir Joshua, ror the Proprietors' edition 
of his folio I^ctionanr.— 2. One from ditto, by ditto, for their 
quarto edidon. — 3. One fiom Opie, by Heath, for Harrison's 
edition of his DicdonaTy.-^4. Oat from NoQcflcens'-bust of him, by 
Bvtolozd, £arFiekHiig'tqttaitoediti<nrof knDitidMialhrA^.One 
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such' an aocumuladon of lit^ary honeun after his 
death. A sermon upon that event was preached in 
St. Mary's churchy Oxford, before the University, by 
the Reverend Mr. Agutter, of Magdalen College.^ 

small, from Harding, by Trotter, for his 'f Beautie8.'*~6. One 
small, from Sir Joshua, by Trotter, for his " lives of the Poets." — 

7. One small, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, for " The Rambler." — 

8. t>ne small, from an original drawing, in the possession of Af r. 
John Simoo, etched by Trotter, for anotlier edition of his ^^ liives 
of the Poets." — 9. One small, no painter's name, etched by Taylor, 
for his Johnsoniana. — 10. One folio whole-length, with his oak- 
stick, as described in BosweU's " Tour,'* drawn and etched by 
Trotter. — 11. Onelaige mezzodnto, from Sir Joshua, by Doughty. 
— 12. One large Roman head, from Sir Joshua, by Marchu — 13. 
One octavo, holding a book to his eye, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, 
for his works. — 14. One small, from a drawing from the lifo, and 
engraved by Trotter, for his Life published by Kearsley. — 15. One 
large, from Opie, by Mr. Townley (brother of Mr. Townley, of 
Hie Commons), an ingenious artist, who resided some time at Berlin, 
^d has the honour of being engraver to his Majesty the King of 
Prussia. This is one of the finest mezzotintos that ever was exe- 
cuted; and what renders it. of extraordinary value, the plate was 
dest'-oyed after four or five impresdons only were taken off. One 
of them is in the possession of Sir WiUiam Scott Mr. Townley 
has lately been prevailed with to execute and publish another of the 
jMme, that it may be- more generally dxculated among the admirers 
of Dr. Johnson. — 16. One large, fropi Sir Joshua's first picture of 
him, by Heath, for this work in quarto. — 17* One octavo, by Baker, 
for the octavo edition. — 18. And one for ^' Laviiter's £ssa3r8 on 
Physiognomy," in which Johnson's countenance is analysed upon 
the principles of that fanciful writer. — There are also several seals 
with his head cut on them, particularly a very fine one by that 
eminent artist» Edward Burdi, £sq. R. A. in the possession of 
the younger Dr. Charles Bumey, 

het me add, as a proof of the popularity of his character, that 
there are copper pieces struck at Birmingham, with his head im- 
pressed on ^lem, which pass current as half-pence there, and in 
th^ neighbouring parts of the country. 

1 It is not yet published. — In a letter to me, Mr Agutter says, 
" My sermpn ketote the University was more engaged with Dr. 
•Ip^P^Q*#t9^a/ t|k^ his inteUectiud character. It particularly 
ej^iwiincd Im fyat of deatby and suggested several reasons for the 
»W(§h^^Lsi994tej9£>h(l.8Qod.AQd tbe MSesejO-C^ ofJCtm infidel in 
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The lively tlie Hmacm, the Ei8a3r8^ both in prose 
and verse^ which have been published concerning him^ 
would msike many yolumes. The numerous attacks 
too upon him^ I consider as part of his consequence^ 
upon the principle which he himself so well knew and 
asserted. Many who trembled at his presence^ were 
forward in assault^ when they no longer apprehended 
danger. When one of his little pragmatical foes was 
invidiously snarling at his fame^ at Sir Joshua Rey* 
nolds's table> the Reverend Dr. Parr exclaimed^ with 
his usual bold animation^ " A.j, now that the old lion 
is dead^ every ass thinks he may kick at him." 

A monument for him^ in Westminster-Abbey^ was 
resolved upon soon after his deaths and was supported 
by a most respectable contribution; but the Dean 
bnd Chapter of St. Paul's having come to a resolution 
of admitting monuments there^ upon a liberal and 
magnificent plan^ that Cathedral was afterwards fixed 
on^ as the place in which a cenotaph should be erected 
to his memory: and in the cathearal of his native city 
of Lichfield^ a smaller one is to be erected.' To com- 
pose his epitaph, could not but excite the warmest 
competition of genius.* If laudari h laudato viro be 

their last hours; this was illustrated by contrasting the death of 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hume: the text was Job xxL 22 —26.'* 

1 [This monument has been since erected. It consists of a 
Medallion, with a tablet beneath, on which is this inscription : 

^* The friends of Samvel Johnson, LL. D. 

A native of Lichfield, 

' Erected this Monument, 

As a tribute of respect 

To the Memory of a man of extensive learning, 

A distinguished moral writer, and a sincere Christian. 

He died Dec 13, 1784, aged 75.** M.] 

2 The Reverend Dr. Parr, on being requested to undertake it, 
thus expressed himself in a letter to William Seward, Esq. 
'' I leave this mighty task to some hardier and some abler wiim 
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praise which is highly esttini^le^ I should not forgive 
myself were I to omit the following sepulehral verses 

The varietur and gplendour of Johnson's attainments, the peciiUaritiet 
of his character, his piivate virtues, and his literary publications, 
fill me with confusion and dismay, when I reflect upon the confined 
and difficult species of composition, in ii4iich alone Uiey can be ex- 
pressed, with propriety, upon his monument" 

But I understand that this great scholar, and waim adminr of 
Johnson, has yielded to repeated solicitations, and executed the 
yery difficult undertaking. 

[Dr. Johnson's Monument, consisting of a Colossal Figure 
leaning against a column (but not very strongly resembling hnn), 
has since the death of our authour been plana in 8t PauPs Ca- 
thedral, having been first opened to publick view, Feb. 23, 1796. 
The Epitaph was written by the Rev. Dr. Parr, and is as follows : 

A ^ a 

SAMVELI • lOHNSON 

GRAMMATICO • ET • CRITICO 

SCRIPTORVM- ANGLICORVM • LITIERATE • PERITO 

POETAE • LVMINIBVS • SENTENTIARVM 

ET • PONDERIBVS • VERBORVM • ADMIRABIU 

MAGISTRO • VIRTVTIS • ORAVISSIMO 
HOMINI • OFllMO • ET • SINGVLARIS • EXEMPU 



QVI • VIXIT • ANN • vxxy • MENS • il. • DIEB • xml. 

DECESSIT • IDIB • DECEMBR • ANN • CHRIST • do • locc • ucxxful 

SEPVLT • IN • AED • SANCT • PETR • WESTMONASTERIENS. 

xul • KAL • lANVAR • ANN • CHRIST • do • locc • uaxf 

AMICI • ET • SODALES • LITTERARU 

PECVNIA'CONLATA 

H • M • FACIVND • CVRAVER. 

On a scroll in his hand are the following words : 

ENMAKAPEZXinOVaKANTAEIOZSlRAMOIBH 

On one side of the monumen t — Faciebat Jo HAyKES Bacok, 
ScyLPTOR, Ann. Christ. h.dcc.lxxxxv. 

The Subscription for this monument, which cost eleven hundred 
guineas, was begun by the Literary Club, and completed by 
the aid of Dr. Johnson's other friends and admirers. M. J 
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on the autboor of The SHauftH Dictionary, written 
by the Right HofwuMeabk Henry Flood : ^ 

'^ No need of lAtin or of Greek to grace 

Our JoHNSOK*8 memory, or inacribe his grave; 
Hut native language claims this mournful space, 
To pay the imm<»iali^ he gave.*' 

The character of Samuel Johi^son has, I trust, 
been so developed in the course of this work, that 
they who have honoured it with a perusal may be 
considered as well acquainted witii him. As, how- 
ever, it may be expected that I should collect into one 
view the capital and distinguishing features of this 
extraordinary man, I shall endeavour to acquit my- 
self of that part of my biographical undertaking,* 

1 To prevent any misconception on this subject, Mr. Malone, 
by whom these lines wcce obligingly communicated, requests me 
to add the foQowinff remark : 

^^ In justice to the late Mr. Flood, now himself wanting, and 
highly meriting, an epitaph from his country, to which his tran- 
scendant talents did the highest honour, as well as the mo6t im- 
portant senrioe; it diotdd be observed, tint diese lines were by 
, no meant intended as a regular monumental inscription for Dr. 
Johnson. Had he undertaken to write an appropriated and dift- 
criminative epitaph for that excellent and extraordinary man, 
those who knew Mr. Flood's vigour of mind will have no doubt 
that he would have produced one worthy of his illustrious subject. 
But the fact was merely ibis: In Dec. 1789, after a l&ige sub- 
scription had been made for Dr. Johnson's monument, to which 
Mr. Flood liberally contributed, Mr. Malone happened to call on 
him at his house, in Berners-street, and the conversation turning 
on the proposed monument, Mr. Malone maintained that the 
epita^ by whomsoever it should be written, oug^t to be in Latin. 
Mr. Flood thought differently. The next morning, in the postscript 
to a note on another subject, he mentioned that he continued of 
the s4me opinion as on the preceding day, and subjoined the lines 
above given.*' 

I As I do not see any reason to give a difibrent character of my 
illustrious friend cow, from what I formerly gave, the greatest 
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however diiBciiitit>iiivf Wto dothat^rlridi many of 
my readers will do better for themselves. 

His figure was large and well formed^ and his coun- 
tenance of the cast of an ancient statue ; yet his ap- 
pearance was rendered strange and somewhat uncoutn^ 
by convulsive cramps^ by the scars of that distemper 
which it was once imagined the royal touch could 
eure^ and by a slovenly mod» oi dress. He had the 
use only of one eye; yet so much does mind govern' 
and even supply the deficiency of oigansy that his 
visual perc^ptione^y aa &r as they extended^ were un- 
commonly quick and accurate. So morbid was his 
temperament) that he never knew the natural joy of a 
free and vigorous use of his limbs : when he walked^ 
it was like the struggling gait of one in fetters ; when 
he rode^ he had no command or direction of his horse, 
but was carried'as if in a balloon. That with his con- 
stitution and habits of life he should have lived 
seventy-five years, is a proof that an inherent vivida 
vis is a powerful preservative of the human frame. 

Man IS, in general, made up of contradictory qua- 
lities ; and these will ever shew themselves in strange 
succession, where a consistency, in appearance at least, 
if not reality, has not been attained by long habits of 
philosophical discipline. In proportion to the native 
vigour of the mind, the contradictory qualities will 
be the more prominent, and more diracmt to be ad- 
justed ; and, therefore, we are not to wonder, that 
Johnson exhibited an eminent^ example of this remark 
which I have made upon hunian nature. At dif- 
ferent times, he seemed a dififerent man, in some 
respects; not, however, in any* great or essential ar- 
ticle, upon which he had fully employed his mind, 
and settled certain principles of duty, but only in his 

pnt of the sketch of him in my << JouiurI of a Tour to the He- 
mides" u here adopted. 

VOL. v. £ B 
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manners^ and in the diBpIay of arguitiient and fiuicy in 
his talk. He was prone to superstition^ but not to 
credulity. Though his imagination might incline 
him to a belief of the marvellous and the mysterious^ 
his vigorous reason examined the evidence with jea- 
lousy. He was a sincere and zealous Christian^ of 
high Church-of-£ngland and monarchical principles^ 
which he would not tamely sufier to be questioned ; 
and had^ perhaps^ at an early period^ narrowed his 
mind somewhat too much^ both as to religion and 
politicks. His being impressed with the danger of 
extreme latitude in either^ though he was of a very 
independent spirit^ occasioned his appearing somewhat 
unfavourable to the prevalence of that noble freedom 
of sentiment which is the best possession of man. Nor 
can it be denied^ that he had many prejudices ; which^ 
however, frequently suggested many of his pointed 
dayings, that rather shew a playfulness of fancy than 
any settled malignity. He was steady and inflexible 
in maintaining the obligations of religion and morality; 
both from a regard for the order of society, and from 
a veneration for the Grsat SotiRCE of all order; cor* 
red:, nay stem in his taste ; hard to please, and easily 
offended ; impetuous and irritable in his temper, but 
of a most humane and benevolent heart,* which shewed 
itself not only in a most liberal charity, as for as his 
circumstances would allow, but in a thousand instances 
of active benevolence. He was afflicted with a bodily 
disease, which made him oflen restless and fretful; 
and with a constitutional melancholy, the clouds of 

1 In the Ollu Podrida, a ccdlecdon of Essays pubHshed at 
Oxford, there is an admirable paper upon the irhafacter of Johnton, 
written hj the Reverend D^. Home, the last excellent Bishop of 
Norwich. The following passage is eminently happy : — '' To 
reject wisdom, because the person of him who communicates it is 
upoouth, and his mannws are iDdegant;~^what is it, but to throw 
«tway apine'-apple, and assign for a reason the loughnoM of its coat ?** 
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which darkened the brightqe89 of hU hncy, and gare 
» gloomy cast to his whole oourse of thinking : we, 
therefore, ought not to wonder at his sallies of im- 
patience and paAsion at any time; especially when 
provoked by obtrusive ignorance, or presummg pe- 
tulance ; and allowance mu9t be made tor his uttering 
hasty and satirical sallies even against his best £riends. 
And, surely, when it is considered, that, ^^ amidst 
sickness and sorrow,** he exerted his faculties in so 
many works for the benefit of mankind, and particularly 
that he achieved the great and admirable Dictionary 
of our language, we must be astonished at his re- 
solution. The solemn text, " of him to whom much 
is given, much wiU be required," seems to have been 
ever present to his mind, in a rieorous sense, kad to 
have made him dissatisfied with nis labours and acts 
of goodness, however comparatively great; So that 
the unavoidable consciousness of his superiority was, 
in that respect, a cause of disquiet. He suffered so 
much A'om this, and from the gloom which perpetually 
haunted him, and made solitude frightful, that it may 
be said of him, " If in jbhis life only he had hope, he 
was of all meu most miserable/* He loved praise, 
when it was brought to him ; but was too proud to 
seek for it. He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. 
As he was general and unconfined in his studies, he 
cannot be considered as master of any one particular 
science ; but he had accumulated a vast and various 
collection of learning and knowledge, which was so 
arranged in his mind, as to be ever m readiness to be 
brought forth. But his superiority over other learned 
men consisted chiefly in what may be called the art 
of thinking, the art of using his mind ; a certain con- 
tinual power of seizing the useful substance of all that 
he knew, and exhibiting it in a dear and forcible 
manner ; so that knowledge, which we often see to b« 
no better than lumber in men of dull understanding. 
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WB8, in him^ true> evident^ and actual wisdom. . His 
moral preoepts are practical ; for they are drawn from 
an intimate acquamtance with human nature. His 
maxims carry conyiction ; for they are founded on the 
basis of common sense^ and a very attentive and minute 
survey of real life. His mind was so full of imagery^ 
that he might have been perpetually a poet ; yet it is 
remarkable^ that^ however rich his prose is in this 
respect^ his poetical pieces, in general, have not much 
of that splendour, but are rather distinguished by 
strong sentiment, and acute observation, donveyed in 
harmonious and energetick verse, particularly in 
heroick couplets. Though usually grave, and even 
awfid in his deportment, he possessed uncommon and 
peculiar powers of wit and humour; he frequently 
indulged himself in colloquial pleasantry; and the 
heartiest merriment was often enjoyed in his com- 
pany; "with this great advantage, that it was entirely 
free from any poisonous tincture of vice or impiety, it 
was salutary to those who shared in it. He nad ac- 
customed himself to such accuracy in his common con- 
versation,' that he at all time$ expressed his thoughts 

1 Though a perfect resemblance of Johnson is not to be found 
in any age, parts of his character are admirably expressed by Cla- 
rendon, in drawing that of Lord Falkland, whom the noble and 
masterly historian describes at his seat near Oxford: — ^*' Such an 
immenseiless of wit, such a solidity of judgement, so infinite a 
fancy, bound in by a most logical radodnation. — His acquaintance 
was cultivated by the most polite and accurate men, so that his 
house was an University in less volume, whither they came, not 
so much for repose as study, and to examine and refine those 
grosser propositions, which laziness and consent made current in 
conversation." . 

Bayle*s account of Menage may also be quoted as exceedingly 
applicable to the great subject of this work. — '' His iUustrious 
' friends erected a very glorious monument to him in the collection 
entitled Menaglana. Those who judge of things aright, will con- 
fess that this coUection is very proper to shew the extent of genius 
•^d learning which was the diaiacter of Menage. Aiid I may bo 
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witli great im»y atid aa dogaiit Awa of language^ 
tlie tfhdt of whioli mift ^USA by his having • % loud 
voice, and a «low deHbentte ntteranoe. In Kim wer^ 
anited a moat logieal head irith a most fartile tmagina- 
iioQ, which gave him an extra(»*diDary advantage in 
arguiBg : ioT he could reason close or wide, aa be saw 
best, for the moment. Exciting in hit intellectual 
strength and dexterity, be could, when he pleased, be 
the greatest sophist that ever contended in the lists of 
declamation ; and, from a spirit of contradiction,' and 
a delight in shewing his powers, he would often main- 
tain the wrong side with equal warmth and ingenuity ; 
so that, when there was an audience, his real opinions 
cou^d seldom be gathered from bis talk ; though when 
he was in company with a single friend, he would 

bold to say, that the excellent tcorkt he published will not distin- 
guish him from other learned men so advantageously as this. To 
publish books of great learning, to make Greek and Latin verses 
exceedingly well turned, is not a common talent, I own; neither 
is it extremely rare. It is inocmpaisibly more difficult to find men 
who can fumuh discourse about an infinite number fif things, and 
who can diversify them an hundred ways. How many authours 
are there, who are admired for their works, on account of the vast 
learning that is displayed in them, who are not able to sustain a 
conversation. Those who know Menage onlv by his books, might 
think he resembled those learned men : but if you shew the Me- 
KAOiAKA, you distinguish him from them, and make him known 
by a talent which is given to very few learned men. There it 
appears that he was a man who spoke off-hand a thousand good 
tmngs. His memory extended to what was ancient and modem ; 
to the court and to ihe dty; to the dead and to the Kving lan- 
guages; to things serious and things jocose; in a word, to a 
thousand sorts of subjects. That wmch appeared a trifle to some 
readen of the Menagiana^ who did not consider circumstances, 
caused admiration in other readers, who minded the difference 
between what a man speaks without preparation, and that which 
he prepares for the press. And, therefore, we cannot sufficiently 
commend the care which his illustrious friends took to erect a 
monument so capable of giving him iiiiimortal glory. They were 
not obliged to rectify what they had heard him say; for, in so 
doing, they had not been fbithftU historians of his conversation.^* 

BE 3 
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discuss a subject with genuine fkimess ; but lie was 
too conscientious to make errour ^rmanent and per- 
nicious^ by deliberately writing it; and, in all his 
numerous works, he earnestly inculcated what ap- 
peared to him to be the truth ; his {Hety being con- 
stant, and the ruling principle of all his conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson, a man whose talents, 
acquirements, and virtues, were so Extraordinary, that 
the more his character is considered, the more he will 
be regarded by the present age, and by posterity, with 
admiration and reyerence. 
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QurlalLiiLM. jJohMDn.opmioiiof. 

Ctaario V. hii edebntion ^hii fiinenl tdweqaira in bia Efetune, 

iT.S6. 
QwRilT. See Marriagt. 
Cfaathun, En] of, v. 20«. 
Ouuenon's Voobm, uL 341 . 

" 'l,Loid,L143,S03, 410,311,337; n.!»S;iT. 189; 



Chanel, Jolutaon'a Life of, L 

ChadRn, LaSj ii. 187; iii. 335, *. ^eeEimeation. 
Cholmondaley, Hon. Mra, iv, 156. 

^— George Jamea, E«q. v. 835. 

ChrudBn, Her. Mr. hii adlutian of a Mnnge Act M St. Kilds, 

iL 1*7. 
CbriHiii) idigioD, erideno o<^ iL 3, 35, 49 ; i*. 29, 154. 
CbuKhOI'i poetn, ii. 1 6, 3fi. 

OnutoD, "Ret. Me. Balpb, his exedlcnt lemarki, *. 95, •. U3. 
ChytmAT^T. IIB. 

COibci, Coller, iL 11, 19,130; iil64,364. 
^-^— Thec^hiliu, tiit ' Uvea irf the FoeU,!iu. 493, SM.h. 
CtuendoD, Lord, condniutiimof hia ' Hitlot;,' iU. IW. 
- his BtylB, iv. 9T. 

— ^— Gomiiiaidation irf, L 341. 
duM, iUinefflcMV u wioe, ir. 173, SIT. 
Claifce, Ridwid, Eaq. t. 140. 

• Dr. bia work*, v. 303, 

"" •" ■■iy'i,La64i ■ — 



: Hoole'i, iiL 16, 








(,iL 311,860,326) iii.337; ir. 
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191 


356- 


1, idTice to a young one, it. 372. 








P.J.iT.361. 








Mtrlbutea little to hunnncM, ii, 38 








d, IT. 188. 
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CUve, Mn. the actress, iv. 287. 

Club, Essex-head, iv. 266 ; v. 1 36. 

Eumelian, v. 282. 

— -^ LiTEBAAY. Sec L. 

Coadimaker*s4uill Debatiiig Society, iv. 374- 

Cobb, Mn. iv. 347. 

Cock-lane ghost, ii. 16 ; iv. 106. 

Colchester, ii. 70. ' 

CoQedaons in writiiig, theb use, iL 179. 

College tutor, an old one*s advice to one of his pupils relative to 
composition, ii. 321. 

CoUins, the poet, L 219, 317, 337, 338 ; iii.288. 

Colman, Oeoige, Esq. iii. 46 ; iv. 290. 

his • Letter from Lexiphanes,* v. 275. 

Combdbus^ iv. 78, n. 

Commandment, the ninth, i. 136. 

Condescension, iii 203 ; iv. 884. 

Confession, auricular, ii. 192 ; iii. 350. 

Conge d'eUre, v. 205. 

Congreve, his works, li. 175, 182; iv. 38. 
— Johnson's Life of, iv. 334. 
: lUv. Mr. i. 19; iii. 181. 

' Conndsseur,* the, li* 28. 

O'Connor, Charles, Esq. his < Account of Irdand,* i. 259. 

■ Johnson's letter to, iii. 305. 

Const, Frauds, Esq. iii. 310, ft. 

Controversial writings, iii. 366. 

Convents, iiL 159. 

Conversation, iii. 83, 346 ; iv. 26, 175 ; v. 53. 69, 1 17. 

— -^— — — - solid, disagreeable to men of moderate capacity, be- 
cause they are left out of company by it, iiL 246. 

Converts,]! 192. 

Cook, Captain, iii. 202. 

Coopor, John Gilbert, Esq. iv. 285. 

Convocation, ih6, of the clergy, ii. 68. 

Coriat, Tom, ii. 262. 

Cork and Orrery, John, Earl of, iL 216 ; iv. 24, 79, 89, 151 ; iv. 
296. 

Corn-laws of Lreland, ii. 2 1 8. 

Corsican language, ii. 173. 

Cotterdl, Misses, i. 192. 

Country gentlemen, iv. 2 1 . 

- should visit London with theur wives to ac- 

quire topicks of conversation, ivt 21* 

Country lilb, iv. 92. 



Coon^pof gnu nMii,liowftT«Ilowab]e,ii.loei ir.SO. 
Courteuf, Jului, Em^. ha peam en JdmMo'* diuacto, L 17S| 

ess, 335 1 iL SO. 
ComUj, Sb B4]aa de, uL 91. 
Cowley, Johnion'a life of, it. 31fi. 

the editun of hii lelect winki bf Biabop Hunt, iii. 992. 

CinuteT, Thomu, En. bii gtnt (aUtdion of K"bI"*' poctTT, iiL 

357. 
the IiT» cf the Poet*, bjr Shit^ and C^ber, oomfOed 

tram hii muiuKripti, UL 3S7, n. 
Crabbe, Hev. Mr. h« ' Villagt,' t. 60. 
Cndock, Joseph, E«. i£. 333. 
CrsTen, Ladv (nov MBigmvine of Anipach), iii. S16. 
CroA, Rev. Herbeit, t. 1 81. 

hia ' lift of Young,' it. 337. 

CiomwcQI, the Uauiper, Johmtm'a deatgn of writiDg hii Ult, v 

llfi. 
CtoOae, Sir Andrew, iii. 97. 
Cnmeh, Mra. T. 106. 
Cioiuai.L ini, 119. 

Cmikahank, Mr. Jiduuon'g letter to, v. 1 SO, 249. 
CuDeQjDr.T. 146. 

Cumbo^alid, Richard, Eaq. iii. 335 ; v. !79. 
Cuioiea, thequeaCiaii of raiaing their aaUries diacuawd, iii. 337* 



Dahymple, Sir John, hia ' Memoin,' ii. 997. 

" Siz David. See Haiki, Lord. 

Mr.Pioftsior of Greek « Edinburgh, v. 878. 

Mr. Thomu, character and anecdotea of, ii. I, 3; iii. 

335; iv.e^, BB, SS8 ; v. III. 
Johnaon'a kind letters (o, v. 1 10, 350. 
hia ' Memoira of Garriek,' iv. 870. 

I, , Esq. the travellet, r. 9. 

' Future Life of Bmtea,* ii. 149. 

i. 9B1; ii. 193, 194, 310; iii. 353; iv. 

:. SetJoh«toH. 

I, the tonice of cnicb evil and calamit}', 

ana, Prefaces, Introducdons, &c. by Johnaoo, and re- 
iki on, i. t08, IU<>, 118, 136,890,293, 302: ii. AS, 
D, 991; iiL 17,307i t. 308. 
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Defoe, Daniel, iv. 10$. 

Ddaney's ^ Obtervation on Swift,' iv. 89. 

Dempster, Oeorae, Esq. u. 40 ; iiL 31. 

Dennis, John, hu critioJ workg worth collecting, iii. 232. 

Derby, some particiUan leUting to, iv. ), 4. 

Derrick, Samuel, Esq. ii. 5, 57, 58, 59 ; v. 16. 

Desmoidins, Mrs. i. 36, 186 ; iv. 63. 

Devsynes, John, Esq. v. 158. 

Devil, the first Whig, iv. 163. 

— — i^ his influence upon the souls of men, v. 1 74. 

Devonshire, Duke of, iv. 27 ; v. 238. 

Duchess of, v. 338. 

Diamond, Mr. i. 190. . 
Dibden,Mr.iLl97* 

Dick, Sir Alexander, letters of, iiL 294 ; v. 144. 
•— — Johnson's praiseof his Ubenlity as a Scotchman, iii. 325. 
Dictionary of the English Language, Johnson's, i« 142—7 ; ii. 

eSf 244. 

—————— first published, i 237. 

I epitome of, 1 249. 
■ Oarrick'sepigramon, L 244. 

-*^ Mr. Harris, of Salisbury's 



pmise of, iiL 309, 
Dilly, Messrs. iiL 256, 303 ; v. 1. 
.-^- Johnson's letters to, iiL 322 ; iv. 230 ; v. 139. 
Diomed, his Other's noble exhortation to him in the Iliad, iL 2 1 7. 
' Distressed Mother,' Johnson's ejulogue to, L 29, n, 
Dixie, Sir Wolstan, Bart L 52, 327. 
Dodd, Rev. Dr. iiL 339, 340, 341 ; iv. 7. 

Johnson's assistance to him, iii. 338, &c. 

— — Johnson's opinion concerning him, v. 90. 

^— - Johnson's Intern to him, iiL G44, 347. 

Dodington, Geoige Bnbb, Esq. (afterwaids Lord Mdcombe) iv. 

339 fi. 
Dodsley,'Robert, L 89$ iiL 169; iv. 299. 
Dogs, do not compare, iv. 30. 
Domhiicettili bains, iL 185. 
Dossie, Mr. iv. 291. 
Douglas, Rer, Dx. (Bishop of Salisbury), L 180 ; ii. 16, 38 ; ▼. 

161. 
Douglas cause, iL 146. 

Drake, Sir Frauds, Johnson's Life of, L 109. * 

Draughts, game of, L 256. 
Dreai^ iv. 286. 

F r3 



DidiDcouit on DeUh,' it 2S3. 
Dnungould, Colonel, ik. 135. 
Dnimiaond, Mi.Williun, Jobttaoi^aleacnto, a. IS5, 1S6, 139. 

^-.:- Dr. iii. 879 ; iv.SIS. 

DrunkenBess. See Wine. 

Dryden'i; Johiwn'g lift of, iii. 363 ; iv. 1 S4, 3!3. 

compued with Pope, ii. 115 ; iv. 324. 

' • hu ■ametfauM a proftinditf whidi Pope could never 

itadi, iL ]T5. 
.^^^^— Ida Mjle ottflj diidnguiihed from that of otbera, iv. 

119. 
ihitdeMJip^on tif lift, v. 18T. 

Ilia c)uiactecMWill'BCidb&JMiuae,iiL 963. 

bia lines on royal purm^c, ii. 31)9. 

hia Piologuci, iii S I . 



Duelling, iL 966 ; v. 03, 94, n. 

Da Halde't ' Aonunt of Chioa,' iL 1 50. 

DonW, Dr.ir. 971. 

Dondad, Pope's, irritun primaii^ for ikme, iiL t 

Dunccsnbc'WilliuD.Esq.i*. 131. 

DnntUs,. Big^t Hmi. Htmry, a. 39. 

Dunning, Mr. his U^ compliment to JoliDaan, it 

Dun, Maioc-Oaien!l AkiaDdei,L 974. 

Dyer's' Fleece,' Ui. 17*. 

I^,Sumid,Eiq. ii.1IS,i«.; ir.sgo. 



Esster, 11.88; iii. SIS. 

Edinburph ftajASfXktjtoi 

Educadonj L 63 ; iL 5S, 6S, 104{ iiL 130, 161, 907; iT. ID, 

195. 
— — — Johnson of 0|nnian that we ou^t not to rgfcis loo 

. much in the educUioo of our children, a. 10. 
EdVBTila, Thomsa, liliq. hia ' CBDOna of Ciititini,' i 90B. 
~ev. Dr. Johnaon'a letter to, i». «04. 
[r. (Johnson's feUov coD^iui), anecdotes of, iv. 140 
—145, 369. 
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£ld, Mr. iv. 16d. 

Elibank, Patildc, liord, iiL 218 ; iv. 290. 
Eliot, Edwmd, of Port EHot (first Lord), iv. 359 ; v. 2U. 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, rate of her learning, iv. 293. 
Ellis, Mr. John, iiL 215. 

Elphinstone, Mr. James, his edition of ^ The Rambler,' i. 164, 
177. 

Johnson's letters to, i. 164—166. 

Elwal, the enthusiast, iL 253. 

Emigration, iv, 72. 

Emmett, Mrs. the actress, iii 186. 

English Poets, the selection of them for the general and collected 

edition of tiieir works, made by the booksellers, and not by 

Johnson, iv. 207. 
Entails, iiL 135,155. 

— — Johnson's letters on, iii. IS 6, 137, 142, 144. 
Envy, iv. 109. 

Epilc^eto ' The Distressed Mother,' L 29. 
Episcopacy, iv. 209. See Bishops. 
Epitaphs, Essay on, L 1 10, 270. 
Erasmus, Johnson's opinion of his * Ciceronianus,' v. 234. 

'" a passage of his applied to Johnson, v. 179, n* 

Erskine, Hon. 1%omas, iL 263. 

' Hon. Andrew, both a good 'poet and a good eritick, iii. 

350. 
Essex-Head Club. See Club. 
^ Eugenio,' a poem, iL 324. 
Eumelian Club. See Club. 
European Magazine, L 298. * 
Excise, Johnson's definition of, L 240, n. 
Execution of criminals, v. 73. 
Exhibition of paintings, L 300. 



F. 

Fable, sketch of one, by Johnson, ii. 317. 
Falconer, Rev. Mr. a Scotch nonjuring bishop, iv. 208. 
* False Alarm.' See Johnson's Political Pamphlets. 
« Falkland's Islands,' u. 222, 
Fame,iL 54; iv. 104. 

Families, old, respect due to them, ii. 242, 346. 
Farmer, Rev. Dr. Johnson's letters to,1i. 200; iv. 262* 
Farquhar, in Johnson's opinion, a poet of considerable merit, iv. 
288. 



35^ INDEX. 

Fasting, its effects on one ci the fathers, iiL 160. 
Females, snooession of. See Entail ; Feudal System, 
Ferguson, Sir Adam, ii 256. 

^ the astronomer, ii. 185. 

Feudal System, iL 264 ; iii. 324. See EntaU. 

Fiction, zeal and original, a very small quantity of it in the worlds 

V. 116. 
Fielding, compared with Richardson, ii. 145. 

- his works, ii. 261 . 
FingaL See Ossiatu 
Fitzherbert, Mr. iiL 862, 348. 
Fitzo8bome*s Letters, v. 157, n. 
Flatman's Poems, iii. 223. 

Fleet-street, ii. 63 ; iiL 62 ; iv. 140. See London, 
Fleming, Sir Michael le, ii 62. 
Flexman, Mr. index-maker, t. 207. 
Flint, Bdt,iv. 381. 

Flood, Right Hon. Henry, ^ bis bequest to Dublin University, i. 
260, 339. 

« his epitaph on Johnson, v. 312. 

Floyer, Sir Jdm, i. 18 ; v. 284. 

— authour of an excellent book on the asthma, v. 234. 

Fludyei; Rev. Mr. iiL 168. 

Foote, Samuel, anecdotes and character of« iL 181, 183 ; iiL 

261,288; v. 160. 
Fop, a clerical one, only half a beau, iv. 357. 
Foppery, never cured, iL 216. 
Forbes, Sir William, iiL 233. 
Ford, the Rev. Cornelius, L 23, 326; iv. 186. 
Fordyce, Dr. James, ii. 6 ; v. 299. 
Forrester, Colonel, iiL 216. 
* Forster*s Voyage to the South Sea,' iv. 22. 
Fortune-hunters, iL 219. 

Forster, Mrs. Elizabeth (Milton's grand^ughter), L 180. 
Fox, Right Hon. Charles James, iv. 91, 105 ; v. 177. 
France, Johnson's visit to, iii. 1 07. 

his journal there, iiL 1 10, &c. 

the reason assigned why he did not print an account of 

his travels there, iiL 107. 

his opinions of that country, iiL 108, 125. 

Francis's Horace, iv. 1 93. 

Franklin, Rev. Dr. his translation of Lucian's ' Demonax,' and 
Dedication to Johnson, iv« 312. 

~ Benjamin, his definition of man, iv. 84. 

French, Mrs. iv. 326. 
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French writers, superfioal, and why, iL 2 1 3 ; ir. 1 89 ; ¥.118. 

lanpage, Johnson's knowledge of, ii. 172. 

their manners and writings, ii. 213 ; iv. 189 ; v. 118. 

Frenchmen use big words for little matters, ii. 31 3. 

* in general know no more than women, iv. 93. 

"———-- their literature, ii. 213. 

a gross ill-bred peo|^, iv. 189; v. 118. 

Frederick III. Johnson's life of, i. Q49. 

Friends, and Friendship, i. 207, 242 ; ii. 250 ; iii. 339. 

whether there axe any probable grounds for supposing that 

they shxdl know one another in a future state, ii 250, 251. 
Friendi^p, departed, i. 242; iii 329. 

an ode, i 121. 

FuHarton, Colonel, iv. 1 93. 

Future state of man, ii. 250 ; iv. 40. 

different d^;rees of happiness in heaven, ii 1 05 ; iv. 137. 

a 

Gaming, ii 263 ; iii 217. 

" Gangandli's Letters,' iv. 126. 

Oaidmer, Mrs. i 190 ; v. 127, ru 

Garrick, David, Esq. anecdotes of, i, 63—68, 152; ii 3, 8, 82, 

170, 173, 174, 312; iii 52, 192, 228, 262; iv. 98, 

102,149,222. 

his Shakspeare Jubilee, iii 192. 

Jcflmson's opinion of Wm, ii. 179; iii, 187, 228, 262; 

iv. 102, 149, 222. 

his death, iv. 208. 

Peter, Esq.i 89; ii, 93 j iii 39, 183, 186. 

Mrs. iv. 374. 

Oastrd, Mr8.iiil91. 

Gaubius, Professor at Leyden, his criterion of madness, u 37 

General Warrants, ii. 165. 

Gay, the Orpheus of highwaymen, iii. 88, «. 

GentUhomme est toujourg gentilhomme. ii 94. , 

Gentility, ii. 93 ; iii 65. 

'- more virtues among the higher classes than among those 

of inferiour ranks, iv. 180. 
Gentleman's Magazine, i 77 ; iv. 159. 
Gentlewoman, one bom so, always distinguishable, ii. 250. * 
George I. (King), iii. 66, 

II. i. 1 09, 1 1 1 ; iii. 66, 

III. his accession and character,!. 290, 299, 308; ii. 

138; iv.265. 
III. Johnson's interview with, ii. 134. 



334 INDEX. 

Ghosts, i. 381; iL 14, 265, 269 ; iv.70, 135, 374. 

Gibbon, Edward, Esq. n. 161, «. 5 iii. 71, 87 ; iv. 89, 354. 
■ his imitation of Johnson's style, v. 277. 

Gibbons, Dr. v. 10, I6S. 

Gillespie, Dr. consulted on Dr. Johnson's case, v. 1 44. 

Johnson's praise of Us opinion, v, 144. 

Gisbome, Dr* his anecdote of Mr. Fitzherbert, iii. 349, n. 

Glow-worm, Johnson's fable of,.ii. 317. 

his Latin posm on, ii. 317, n. 

Gluttony, ii. 70 ; v. 95. 

Goldsmith, Dr. Oliver, character of, ii. 20, &c. 

anecdotes of, ii 17, 20, 2S, 24, 31, 110, 139, 174, 

268, 273, 281, 396, 300, 303, 304, 309, 315, 339, 
342 ; iv. 86, 91, 92, 158, 306. 

treated by Charles, the first Lord Camden, as an or- 
dinary man, iv. 149. 
his death, iii. 7. 

Johnson's epitaphs on him, iii. 273. 

^ his hon-moU on Johnson, iii. 50. 

Johnson's opinions of him and his works, ii. 17, 254, 

373, 302, « 15, 320, 321 ; iii 80, «30, 274 ; iv. 8, 
86, 9 1 , 109, 301 , 306, 390. 

Good-breeding, perfect, — in what it consists, ii. 173. 

Good Friday, ii. 83 ; iii. 76, 212 ; iv. 137. 

Gordon, Lord George, iv. 263. 

Gower, Earl, his letter to Swift, in favour of Johnson, i. 95. 

Graham, Lord, iv. 218. 

- Miss (now Lady Dashwood), iv. 243. 

Grainger, Dr. his ^ Sugar Cane,' ii. 83 ; iii. 174. 

~ his ' Ode on Solitude,' iv. 37. 

Grammar school, Johnson's plaAi of, i. 65, 

Granger, Rev. Mr. his * Biographical History,' iii. 283. 

Granville, John Carteret, Earl, ii. 203 ; anecdote of, iv. 293. 

Grattan, Henry, Esq. his oratory censured, v. 200. 

Gray's poetry, ii. 12 ; iii 53, 64, 225, 231 ; iv. 292. 

Dr.iiLl23,». 

Great men, not fond of Johnson's company, and why, v. 317. 

Greek, Johnson's knowledge of, v. 271. 

Green, Mr. Richard, of Lidifield, his museum, iii. 187. 

.. letter from Johnson to him, v. 28 1 . 

Greenwich Hospital, ii. 62. 

Grenville, Right Hon. George, ii. 233. 

Greville, Fulke, Esq. his ^ Maxims,' v. 188. 

Grierson, Mr. ii. 203. 

De Groot, a descendant of Grotius^ iii. 320. 
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Oiotiiu, iiL 340. 

Grove, Rev. ^r. in. 926 ; iv. 31 1. 

Guardian to children, instructions relative to the appointment of, 

iv. 235. 
Gustavus Adoiphus, Harte*8 Life of, iv. 389. 
Guthrie, William, Esq. i. 81; ii. 148. 
Gwyn, Mi. the architect, iiL 162. 

H. 

Hahea&Gorpus, ii. 166. 

HaiAta, early, not conquerable without unremitting exertion, iiL 88. 
Hadonan, Rev. Mr.iv. 219. 

Hailes, Lord, his and Johnson's ojnnion of each other, ii, 39, 54, 
288; iii. 102. 
■ ■■ his ' Annals of Scotland,' iiL 4, 6, 24, 59, 100, 102, 138, 

347,314; iv. ^39; v. 198. 
' ' - his opinion on entails, iiL 141. 
Hale, Lord Chief Justice, anecdote of, v. 194. 
Hales, venerable John, his works, v. 198. 
Hall, General, iv. 198. 

Mrs. iv. 372. 

Hamilton, Right Hon. William Gerard, iL 91; v. 127. 
—— — • his kindness to Johnson, v. 127. 

• Johnson's letters to, v. 187, 247. 

Hamilton's Poems, iiL 350. 

Htomiond, James, authoux of the ^ Elsies,' iv. 296. 
, Hanway, Jonas, i. 253 ; ii. 210. 
Happiness, iL 105, 106,250; iiL 243; iv. 128. See Life. 

■ may beobtained, if we apply our hearts to piety, i. 159. 
' the reasonable hope of a nappy futurity, the only solid 

basis of happiness, iv. 200. 
Harleian IJifiscellany, i. 136. 
Harrington, Br. his * Nugae AntiqiuEf^ v. ^5. 

- Caroline, Countess of, iiL 339. 
Harris, James, Esq. of Salisbury, iL 31 ; iv. 83, 94. 
— his high praise of Johnson's Dictionary, iiL 309. 
■ ■ ■ ■ Thomas, Esq. proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre, iii. 
308. 
Harte's 'History of GustavusAdolphttS,' L 127; ii. 208 ; iv. 359 ; 

V. 214. 
Harwood, Rev. Dr.iii. 231, 
Hastie; See Schoolmagter. 
Hastings, Warren, Esq. character of, iv. 344. 
— ■ his letter to the authour, iv. 345. 
— Johnson's letters to, iv. 347, 349, 350. 



Sd6 mofix. 

Hawkesbuiy^ Lord, Johnson's letter to, iii* 345. 

his Lordship's high opinion of Johnson, iiL 346* 

HawkesWorth, Dr. i. 198- 

— his * Voyages,' iL 332. 
Hawkins, Sir John, i. 148. 

— remarks on his Life of Johnson, L 2, 3, 159. 

contradicted and corrected, 1. 103, 124, 137, 159, 162, 

184, 232, n., 289 ; ii. 82 ; v. 255, 25C, 306. 



— Rev. Thomas, Poetry Professor at Oxford, iv. 98* 
Mr. Johnson's first instructor in Latin, L 1 8. 



Hay, Lend Charles, iv. 30K 

Heard, the word how to be pronounced, iv. 37. 

Heberdeo, Dr. v. 108, 234, 235. 

Hebrides, Johnsim's visit to, iL 54, 354 ; iii. 31. 

■■ Johnson's tour to them, iii 31 . 
-.-^>*— ^ the pleasantest journey he ever made, iii. 285. 

Johnson's 'Account of his Journey,' iii. 18, 31, 46, 

85, 336. 

— commended by every body on various grounds, iii. J36. 

Hector, Mr. Edmund, i.3l,51 ; iii 179, ISO, 18], 183; v. 259. 

Johnson's letters to, v. 32, 33, 262. 

— Verses on a Sprig of Myrtle, written by Johnson for 

him, i. 59. 
Hedy, Mr. and Mrs. ii. 130 ; v. 2^55. 
HeU, paved with good intentions, iii 82, «. 
Helmet, hung out formerly, as a sign of hospitality, iv. 1 1 2 . 
Henderson, Mr. John, v. 182. 

the actor, V. 1*71. 
Henry, the historian, should havie confined himself to the history 

of naanners, iv. Hi. 
< Hermipptu Redivivus* Campbell's, ii 25* 
' Heroidc Epistle,' v. 198^ 
Hervey, Hon. Henry, i 7l ; ii. 131. 

— Hon. Thomas, ii. 132. 

Hicky, Mr. the painter, iii 64. 

Highwaymen, the question of shooting them discussed, iv. '79. 

Higher classes, more virtue found among them, than in infeiiour 

stations, iv. 190. 
' Hill, Aaron, Esq. his account of ' Irene,* i. 154. 

Dr. John, his works, a. 1 37. 

Hinchliffe, Dr. John, Bishop of Peterborough, iv. 236. 
History, and Historians, ii 32; iii. 87. 

great abilities not requisite for writing it, ii 32. 

■ i ' of Manchester, by Whitaker, for the most part a dream, 

iv. 171. See Henry, 
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History of the House of Yvery praised, v. 81. 

Hflcarih,il09. 

HoJydays, iii. 180. 

• none observed in Scotland, ibid. 

Hollis, Thomas, Es5[. iv. 375. 

Home, Mr. John, his Parody on Derrick, ii. 59. 

— ; , his proposed History of the rising in inS, iv. 4, n. 

Homer, Johnson's translations from, i. 27. 

critiques on, iv. 34, 90, 168. 

Hoole, John, his * Tasso,' i. 317. 

his ' Ariosto,' iv. 350. 

his ' Cleonice,' iii. 16. 

Johnson's letters to, iii. 16 ; v. 341. 

curious aneodoto of, v. 71. 

his attention to Johnson, v, 995, 302. 

^— the Rev. Mr. v. 298. , 

Hope^ life msuj^HnrtaUe without, iv. 94. 

Hope, Br. v. 147. 

Horace, Johnson's translations from, I 25, 26. 

his Odes cannot be ppfectly translated, iv. 19d.~The 

translation by Dr. Francis commended, ibid. 
Home,Rev.Dr. iii. 168. 
Home Tooke, Mr. John, iv. 190. 
Hospitality, iv. 297. 

' — - pomiscuous, does not procure lasting regaid, ii. 225. 

m London, ii. 308. 

Houghton Gallery, v. 215. 

House of Commons, iv. 65, 74, 75, 243. 

— how a counsd should address that assembly, 

iv. 65* 

Peers, iv. 1 83. 

Howard, General Sir Geoitee, iii. 96. 

— the Hon. Edward, a celebrated couplet of his misquoted, 

ii. i95,». 
Hudibra8,iii. 91, 2S0. 
Huggins, Mr. iv. 287. 
Hume, David, Esq. his style French, ii. 44. 

his scepticism, ii. 49, 105, 193 ; iii. 352; v. 77. 

his life, iii. 314. 

his disbelief of a future state, ii. 193. 

Humphrey, Ozias, Esq. v. 152, 153. 
Hunter, Mr. Johnson's schoohnaster, i. 19. 
Miss, V. 68, «. 

Hurd, Dr. (Bishop of Worcester), i. 57 ; iii 222 ; iv. 67 ; v. 7.3, 
174, ' 
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Huflwy, Rev. Mr. John, iv. 206. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas, v. 299. 

Htttton, Mr. v. 299. 

Htttton'g ' History of Derby,' iv. 5, «. 

HypochondiiA, i. 37. 

I AKD J. 

Jackion, Henry (one of Johnaon's e»ly fncnds), iii. S«9. 
Jacobite, Johnson's ingenious defence of that character, u. 37. 
Jackson, Mr. Johnson^ schoolfellow, iii. 184. 
James II. his character. iiL 65. ., 

Junes. Dr. his ' Medwiua Dictionary,' i. 1»2 ; ui. 217. 



D^ his death, iu. 200. 



Idea, the improper use of that word, iv. 87. 
« Idler,' Johnson's, L 267. 
Jenyns,Soame, his 'Origin of Evil,' L 254. 

his ' Evidence of the Christian I^ehg^on,' iv. 1 28. 

Impressions and internal impulses dangerous and deceitful, v. 5. 
Incidit in ScyUaniy &c traced to its source, v. 67, «. 
India, the government of, v. 96. 
:bifidd, an odious character, iv. 244. 

writers, how to be treated, iii. 166. 

InfideUty,ii.172; iu. 81. 

_ od^ugal, iv. 241. 

Influence of the Crown in Pu-liament, iL 205. 

Infiuenia, iii. 122. 

Inns, iiL 173. 

Inquisition, iL 69. . . ^ ^tn 

InteUeetual pre-eminence, the higliest superiority, iL 2i J* 

«.———— nature abhors a vacuvm^ u» 229. 

. men do not, ISkt others, become nanow in a 

place, IV. 84. 
Johnson, Midiad (Dr. Johnaon's fiufaer), IMyetseq, 

his dea&, 1.47. 

Sarah (Dr. Johnson's mother), Johnaon's lettos to, i. 13, 

275—278, 325. 
— *— her dealfa, i. 275. 

NadHouid (Dr. Johnson's brother), L 11, 325- 

Bidiard, frfhrnThniff*"* «* T^«**^gh«niT ^ 333. ifc 



JoHKSOK, Dr. Samusi., hb birth, L 1 1. 

tondied by Queen Anne lor the ev9, LIS, 326. 

goeBt0 8i&oolaftLidifidd,Lia--atSCoinliii4ee,i.S«. 

cnten at Ftanbnke College, Oaon, L 

L47. 
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JOHKSOH, becomes usher of Market-Bosworth school, i. 5 1 . 

— removes to Birniin^umiy i« 52. 

— marries Mrs. Porter, L 62. 

— opens an academy at Edial, L 63. 

— goes to London with Gairick, L 67. 

a writer in ' The Gentleman's Magazine,' i. 78, &c. 

^ o^^voun to obtain the degree of A. M. to get a school, 

-— his distressed cbcumstances, and filial niety, L 123, 

loses his wife, i, 184. 



— his extreme grief for her loss, i. 185. 

— composes her funeral sermon, L 1 89. 

— v]sit8Q}Eford,i213; andagam, iiH64, 213; v. 167. 

— obtainshis degree of A.M. 6om that Univenity, i. 224, 

— his letters on that occurrence, i 225, &c— The diploma, 

— declines taking holy orders, i. 258. 

— loses his mother, i 275. 

— obfams a pension of 300iL/i«r oftit. L 308. 
■— visits Cambridge, ii. 88* 

— createdLL.D. by Trinity College, Dublin, ii. 89. 
^rn : ?7 OxfordUmvcrsity, iii 56^ 57, 58, 59. 

— his mterview with the King, ii. 133. 

— appointed Ftofessor of Andcnt literature in the Royal 

Academy, ii. 161. 

— endeavours to get into Parliament, ii. 225. 

— visits to the Hebrides. See Hebrides. 
Wales, iiL 11, 12. 



- Fiance, iii. 107. 



- his account of it, iii. 11 0, 125. 

- his various places of residence, iv. 34 1 . 

- his lon^ and gradual decline, v. 107. - 

- his various disorders, v. 120, 143, 150. 

- medical opinions on his case, v. 13U, 145. 

- his proposed tour to Italy for his health, v. 208, 216. 

- progress of his dissolution, v. 266, to the end. 
his wiU and codicQ, v. 290, 291.— Remarks on them* 

v.'292, 293. ^ 

— his burning his MSS. v. 294. 

— his MS. account of his own life, v. 294. 

— his death, v. 304. 

— his funeral, v. 307. 
his monuments and epitaphs, v. 308^3104 
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Hit Character and MoHners. 
JoHirsoK, his peculiarities of penon and maiuien, i 17) &1, 100, 

107, 108 ; iL 86. 

his attentioa to small things, v» 75. 

— — — his candour, v. 1 1 9. 

■ increased as headyanoed in life, v. 130. 

not a complfdner, iv. S9S; ▼. 56, 270, ».;— seldom 

courted others, iv. 151. 

not prone to invei^ against his own times, b. 66 ; t. 270. 

a great observer m characters, iiL 204. 

nevercourted the great, iv. 393. 

....^ never got entirely rid of his provincial pronunciation, ii« 

348. 
*-*^- by what means he attained his extraordinaiy aocuxacy 

and flow of language, L 158. 
his visit to his native town, where he finds things altered, 

i. 306. 

2^ — his libranr, ii. 42 ; v. 293. 

— his love for the acquaintance of yoniig penons, n« 50. 

his observance of certain days, ii. 83* 

I his custom of talking to himself, ii. 85. 

his watch-inscripdon, ii. 152. 
— -— — his amusements in his solitary hours, iv. 233. 
■■ his company sought by few of the goeat, iv. 394. 

«— general traits of his character and mpde of living* i.36, 

37, 63, 70; ii.42, 50, 70, 71, 206; iii 27, 82, 

215,271,319; iv. 352,388; v. 204, 207. 
I his course of study desultory and irregular, ii. 42* 

._ his instructions for study, iv. 34. 
I i. his early acquidtion of general knowledge, iL 63. 

his maimer of composing his poetical works, ii. 1 11. 

his ' Rambler,' iiL 235. 



his censure of one of his ' Ramblers,' iv. 285. 

at a late period of life could have made his ^ Ramhleis* 
better, v. 193. 

his manner of composing his other works, iii. 254, «. 

never located at lus ' Rasselas' since it was first pub- 
lished, v. I. 

wrote six sheets of translation from the French In one 
day, V. 1 0. 

wrote a hundred lines of the ' Vanity of Human Wishes' 
in a day, iL 1 1 1 . 

wrote seventy Hnes of the ^ Vanitv of Human Wishes' in 
a day, wimout putting one of them on paper, till mil 
was finished, L 149. 
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Johnson mote Ume cohunnsof the ^ Gcntleiiiaii's MagaDiie»*ooD* 
taining Parliamentary D^bates^ in an hour, v. 297. 

' wrote ^:»ty-cight of the printed octavo pages (tf the * Life 

of Savage*atasittiiig, L 188. 
■ ' his style farmed on Sir William Temple's, a paper of 
Ephraim Chambers vopecting the second edition of 
m DJctionnry, and Sir Thomas Browne, i. 17'2; 
17. 90, n, 

■ bis own lemafks on, and masterly vindication of his 

style, iv. 15. 

his extraordinary memory, i. 15, 29. 

• retained in it verses of obscure authoors, il 221, n. 

■ his superlative power of wit, ii 316. 
. — his dexterity in retort, v. 70. 

. his conversation eminently distinguished by fecundity 

of fimcy, and choice of language, iv. 155 ; v. 117. 
I nothing of the old man in it, iv. 1 73 ; v. 69. 
his early, long, habitual, and systematick piety, i. 15, 

41,201 ; ii. 91, 276, 340; iiL 61, 281, 289, 290; 

iv. 87, 313; v. 285, 314. 
!■-; — his independence, ii. 32. 

his superstition, ii 85 ; v. 3 1 5* 

his awMfesx of death, ii. 193, 194 f iii 27, 353, 356 ; 

V. 162, 282. 
— ^-...^ his general tenderness of nature, humanity, and affi^ 

bOity, 1. 186, 221; ii.54, 89, 196; iii 51, 184, 

271; V. 203. 
-~-— »^ his warm and sometimes violent manner, i 116; ii. 

68, 194, 210, 226; iii 272; iv. 1S9, 175. 

his pLacabilit^, v. 111. 

his diarity, iii. 98 ; v. 17. 

his occasional jocularity, i 155, 232; ii. Ill; iii. 

268—2:0. 
^~— -^ his invariable regard to tifuth, iii. 159 ; iv. 21 1. 

his love of little children, v. 79. 

his Idndness to his servants, v. 79. 

I his fondness for animals whidi he had taken under his 

protection, v. 79. 
his bow to an archbishop, V. 80. 
■■ — his laugh, iii. 98. 

, his engaging to write the history of the authour's family, 

V.80. 
his respect to birth and family, i 108, 122; ii. 218, 

844; iv. 191. 

^ his love of good eating, ii 70, 72 ; iii 260 ; v. 168, 812. 

G G 3 
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Johnson, ImpoiUicai character and opinkms, ikd9, 36» 155, 
^4; iii. 354. 

his puEnphUts, ii. 198, S«3, S36 ; HL 43. 

For ^w offtffT works see ikeir dij^etU titles. 
-— ~*- his ffoienil chancter sommed up by the authour, v. 3 1 2. 
— — catuogue of his works, i. xxvii. 

■ > catalogue of works proposed to be escecuted by him, ▼. 
366, 267, 268. 

— stories to his prejudice refuted, iv. 35 ; y. 37. See 

^ Hawicins and Piozzi. 

• various portraits of him, v. 308, 309. 
Johnsoniana, the collection so called, iii. 158 ; iv. 1 62. 
Johnston, Sir James, v. 164. 
Jones, Miss, L 281. 

, Sir William, ii. 213 ; iv. 221. 

Jorden, Mi. i. 33, 34. 

Journal, or diary of life, its utility, n. 40, 303 ; iv.- 13 ; v. 62. 

Ireland, and the Irish, I 260 ; ii. 341 ; iv. 249* 

Irishmen mix better widi fingfish than the Soots do, ii. 326. r 

Irish clergy, considerable scholars among them, iL 21 9. 

-.— their disregard of quantity, ii. 219. 

< Irene,' Johnson's tragedy of, i. 67, 71, 74, 75, 76, 1 14, 1 15. 

acted, L 1 53-— 155. 
Islam, a descriplion of, iv. 28. 
Judges, iii. 67. 

Junius, ii. 223 ; iv. 213 ; v. 189. 
Juries, iii 211, n. 
Justitia hulk, an inadequate punishment, iv. 106. 



K. 

K ought to be retained in the wardBpuhlick^ mutick^ critick^ &c. 

IV. 310. 
Kames, Lord, ii. 4. 
. his ' Elements of Criticism,' iL 4, 1 78. 

I his < Sketches of the History of Man.' iv. 177,1 89. 
Kelly, Huffh, Johnson's prologiieto nis ' Word to the Wise,' iii. 3 1 2* 
Kemble, J. P. Esq. v. 123. 
Kempis, Thomas a, iv. 67 ; v. 1 63, 
Ken, Bishop, iv. 10, n. 

Kennedy, Rev. Dr. his ' Astronomical Chronology,' i« 302. 
*-— *— M. D., a singular tragedy by, iv. 78. 
Xennicot^ Mrs. v. 172, 188. 
— , , Rev. Dr.ii. 215. 



Kmndt, Th. iL 91, lie. 

Killaloe, Buhop oC gee Barnard. 
KiOinglbj, Mn. her curious •dditss lo the wiliiour, iv 47. 
KindnMg, KttiJ, ri»«s m our ttnTBT, thw^flHidiicMnoL ». 41. 
Knig, Hev. Dr. of St. Mary Hafi, L Sii^m, 976. 

(disacndng minister), iv. 127. 

Kim Charles I. II. James IL Oeo^L IL III. and William 

lU, s« their respecDTe initiali. 
Kings, their sitUBtiaTu, ii. 46, 1 37. 
KippisjDr.iv, 16, «. 
Kneller, Sir Oodfrejr, Hwcdolerf, i». 77, 
Knowledge, ii. 237 j iii. 80, 259 ; v. 98. 
tbe de^of, natural toman, iL 60. 

-— — however minnie or inconndeiBble. of Hinu nlun. 



Knox, Hi. the traveller, ii 

Hev. VieeaimnB, v. 880. 

■ his imitation of Jdmson's t^le, v. 



LanJlonls and tenants, iL tS8 ; iv. 88; v. So. 

LmgtiRi, Bennet, Esq. i 193, 306, tj,, 9ja, 279, 373, WS; iii 
7, 83, 98 i iv. 293 j v. 1 6*, I C5 «., 266. 

Joi'nsDn'B hi^ praise of his mOTalcharM»er,iv. 3. 

Jdmson's lettersto, L233, 263, 293; ii. Ill, 113 

HS, 230, 235; iii. 319; iv. 202; v. 16, 30, 121, 
150,^44. ) -^ 1 

" '^ — his ' Johnsoniana,' iv, 1 97, 282. 

^ — • — Miis Jane, JolmBon's letter to, V. 1S5. 

Peri^rine, Esq. account of hia admirable and genl«c) 

economy, ii. 114, Mi, 116. 

Languages, iL 'US, 3+8; v. 89. 

Lanrfown, Marquis of, v. 75. 

latin, Johnson's accurate knowledge of, iii. 1 28. 

poet™, modem, iii. 92. 

Ua Trobe, Hev, Mr. v. 299. 

Loader, William, his fo^ery against Milton, I 1 80. 

Laughter, the various modes of, indicate what kind 
tlte laugher has kept, iL iS. 

Laughers, the, the use of sometimes Uving with them. 

Law, Johnson's intentian of stadjing, L 97. 

. his instniclor, Mr. Ballow, authour of the ' 

Eiiuit)','iii. 216. 
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Law, his opinion as to <fae ptudy and practice o^ ii I06t 143; 
iii 156; iY.21, 146. 

arguments on several cases, viz; 

on schocdmastera and their dn^, ii. 246, 271, 272. 

— vicious intromisaon, ii. 281. 

rights of lay-patrons, iL 326. 

Dr. Memi8*s case, iii. 292. 

Stirling Corporation's case^ iii. 95. 

entails, iii. 155. 

liberty of the pulpit, m. 248. 

-' r^;istrati<m of deeds, iv. 354. 

case of the procurators of Edinburgh, v. 13. 

Law, Archdeacon (now Bisfacm of £1phin)y iv. 251. 

Law's 'Serious Call,' 1.39; ii.21]; v. 171, «. 

Lawrence, Dr. i. 50 ; v. 29. 

.. letters to, iii. 24 ; iv. 255 ; v. 29. 

Lea, Rev. Samuel, i. 28. 

Learning, ii. 275; iv. 393. 

Lectures, their inutility, iv. 371. 

Lee, Arthur, Esq. iiL 260. 

John, Esq. (the late banister), iv. 92. 

Leeds, Duke of, iv. 293. 

Leland, Rev. Dr. Thomas, ii. 90. 

Lennox, Mrs. Charlotte, Ld02; iii. 17; v. 159. 

Lesley, Charles, v. 171, n. 

Leverian Museum, v. 215. 

Levet, Mr. Robert, i. 191 ; iii. 8, 104, 283. 

Johnson's letters to, iii. 104, 283. 

his death', v. 22. 

Johnson's elegiack verses on him, v. 23. 

Lewis, the Rev. Francis, i. 177* 

«— — David, his lines to Pope, v. 1 90. 

Lexiphanes, ii. 141. 

letter ftom, v. 275. 

Libels on the Dead, and the general doctrine of^ iii. 210. See 

TojihanCi case. 
Libel Bill, the lato, superfluous, iii, 21 1, n. 
Libexty, political and private, ii. 1 54. 

subordination and order necessary to the enjoyment of 

true liberty, iv. 190. * 

and necessity of the will, ii. 173, 191 ; iv. 351 ; v. 2iO. 

Lichfield, remarks on, i. 306; iii. 185, 186, 187. 

Johnson's last visit to, v. 232, 

Liddd, Sir Henry, his qsirited expedition to Lapland, ii. 171. 
Life, reflections on^ ii. 120; iii. 285 ; v. 41. 
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life) should be thrown into a method, that every hour may bring 

employment, iii 285; v. 41. 
Line, the improper use of that word, iv. 37. 
LiTERA&Y Club, li. 80; iii. 45, 310; iv. J20; v. 68. 

Johnson's high opinion of it, v. GO, 

Literary frauds, i 996, 297 ; v. 894, «. 

property, u. 43, 344; iii. 69. 

men, the written accounts of their lives may be made as 

entertaimng as those of any other dass, iv. 377. 
Literature, state oi^ L 248. 
' Lives of the English Poets,' Johnson's, iiL 303, &c 

— , published, iv. 207, 312. 

critique on, and account of, iv. 316. 

Lloyd, Mr. (the Quaker), iii. 178. 

liObo's Abyssinia, i 53 ; iii. 203. 

Lock, William, Esq. (of Norbury Park), iv. 321; 

Locke, his plan of Education imperfect, iv. 195. 

Lockman, Mr. Jdm, iv. 286. 

Loft, Gapd, Esq. v. 162. 

Lombe's silk mill, at Derby, iv. 5. . 

London, its immensity, ii. 29, 208 ; iiL 79 ; iv. 2. 

its superiority over the country, iL 167 ; iiL 195; iv. 18 ; 

v. 240, 259. 
Johnson's and the authour's love of, L 259 ; ii. 67 ; 

ui. 2^ 201 ; iv. 20, 214 ; v. 259. 

■ art of living in, L 70, 

Johnson's poem of, i 83, 90, 92. 

Chronicle, L 257 ; ii. 189. 

Long, Dudlqc, Esq. See North, 

Longley, Mr. of Rochester, iv. 288. 

Lort, Rev. Dr. v. 174, n. 

Loudoun, Ciountess of, iv. 203. 

Lovat, Lord, anecdotes of, and epigram on, L 141. 

Love, iL 210, 359; iii. 82, 183. See Marriage. 

Loveday, Dr. John, ii. 348 ; v. 219. 

Loughborough, Lord, L 320. 

Lowe, (Johnson's school-fellow), L 19, 21 . 

— Mr. Mauritius, the painter, iv. 216 ; v. 83. 

Lowth, Robert, Bishop of Ix>ndon, ii. 136. 

Lojral^, V. 51. 

Lucan, Lord, v. 208. 

Lady, v. 208. 

* Luke's iron crown.' See Zeck, 
Lumisden^ Andrew, Esq. iiL 124. 
Luton Hoe, Lord Bute's seat at, v, 1 . 
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Luxury and Extravaganoe, it 304 ; iii. 245 ; iv. 131, 154, 186. 

Lydiat, Thomas, i. 1 50. 

Lyttdton, Oeorge, Lord, his works, ii. K36, S13 ; iii. 9l2B. 

Johnson^s Life of, iv. 335. 

Thomas, Lord, his vision, ▼. 181. 



M. 

Macartney, Oeoi)^ Earl of, adverU i. xviL 313; ii. S6» n.; 

iii. 216; iv. 78, 82, 339. 
Macaulay, Mrs. Johnson's acute and unan iw y w i b le nlatatioii of 
her levelling reveries ; his opinion of hex and her 
works, li. 52, 305 ; iii. 269;.iv. 26. 
Rev. Mr. E:enneth, his account of Saint Kilda, ii. 147, 

24a 
Macbean, Mr. iiL 220 ; iv. 279. 

his ' Dictionary of Oeognqfifay,' i. 146. 

Macbeth, Johnsrai's ' Observations on,* u 137. 

Macaronick Verses, iv. 120. 

Macclesfield, Lady, i. 133. See jS!ir«^. 

McDonald, Sir James, ii. 53. 

Sir Alexander (now Lord), li* 246. 



- Lady Margaret, iv. 218. 



Macklin, Charles, the actor, iiL 199. 
Madaurin, Mr. iiL 85, 292. 
Maclean, Sir Allan, iiL 292. 

Mr. Alexander, iii 128. 

Macpherson, James, Esq. iii. 27—30. See Ossiau. 

— — Johnson's letter to him, iii 27. 

Macquarry, iii. 287, 292, 324, 332. 

Macqueen, Rev. Mr. Donald, iii. 101. 

Madden, the Rev. Dr. the first proposer of premiunqs in Trinity 

College, Dublin, i 257, 339. 

his ' Boulter's Monument,' i 257, 339. 

his rule for planting an orchard, v. 87. 

Madness, ii. 7 ; iii 164 ; iv. 17. 
Mahogany, a liquor so called, iv. 359. 
Mallet, David, iL 314 ; iy. 221 ; v. 99. 

his ' Life of Bacon,' iv. 34. 

his Tragedy of 'Elvira,' ii. 17. 

Malone, Edmond, Esq. i, 307, n.; ii. 28, 62, 64, 67, 90, 97, 

113, 124, 220, 256; iii. 244, 284, 312; iv. 331; 

v. 17, 27. 
Johnson's letters to, v. 26. 
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^ Man of Fcdu,' (a nofd), i. 297. 

MmderiDe*! ^ Fable of die Beei,* critkited, ir. 131. 

Mmlj Beanftf, denbedby . Sh a in N 'ie and MilttMi, hr. SoJ. 

ManDcniy wki dcaciibiiig dicni nqnife notes in uxtj or wtcnt j 



Mamimg, Me. (tfaeeoo^oBtar)^^. SOS. 

Man^idd, I^ iL 44*7, S74; m. 46; ir. 19U 

Mamicri, Coont, in. 880, S8S. 

li^ipf^ nL78- 

ManU iiMWi H, Sad o( in 180, 181^ 18S. 

MafftiowiBgliyPnke oi^ i«advaC« xtL 

o^L112; if.86l. 



Itfotftteiemcej L 104. 
it 197, 216, 253; iilM, 90, 178, 199,219; hr. 143. 
noond, iL 168. 
BiIl,Boyal,n.241. 
« Matrimooial Thoog^' n aong* iL 198. 



Manifi,Dr.L807. 

MaitindK*8 ' Histoiyof £n^and,'& 307. 

Maiy,QiieaiorScots,L29l; iL 354; nL 21. 

Matter, Berkeley's notion of its noii.exi8tcnce oontroforted, 

iL74. 
Mason, Ber. WiDlam, L 4, 6; iiL 61; nr. ISS; t. 198, n. 
Masquerades, iL 292. 
Masters, MrB.L 190; v. 127. 
Mattaixe, iv. 2§3. 
Maupertois, iL 150. 

MaxweD, Rev. Dr.-4iiB anecdotes of Jofanson, iL 203. 
Mayo, Rev. Dr. iL 335, 336, 337 ; iv. 128. 
Meeke,Mr.L217. 
Mead, Dr. iv. 192. 
Melancholy, constitutional, reflections on, L 36, 274; iL 180, 

193 ; ir. 17. 
Mdancthon, iii. 317, n. 
Mdmotb, WiUiani, Esq. iv. 958. 
his Lettm, under the name of Fitzoeborae, iv. 260 ; 

V. 157, «, 
Memis, Dr. iL 61, 214 ; iii. 26, 93, 94, 292. 
Menagiana, V. 316, n. 

Merc&nt, a new q>ecies of gentleman, ii. 93. 
Metaphyridcs, iL 173, 191. 
Metcalfe, Philip, Esq. v. 17, 46. 
Methodists, ¥.211. 
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Meynell, Hugo, Ssq. his happy cxpresrions concerning Londmi, 

iv» 215 294. 
Mickle, WiUiam JuHus, v. 132. 

his 'Lusiad,' v. 192. 

Middle state of souls, ii. 191, 251. 

Millar, Andrew, i. 232. 

Miller, Lady, iii. 62. 

Milne, Mr. the architect, defiended, i. 28S. 

Milner, Rev. Mr. his defence of Ihe Methodists, ii^ 61, ft. 

Milton, lus gzand-daughter, i. 180. 

Johnson's Life of, iv. 240, 318. 

more thmking in him and BuUer, than in any of die 

EngUsh poets, ii. 393. 

his plan of education impnicticahle, iv. 195, 320. 

Mimickry, u. 243. 

Muades, in proof of Ihe Christian religion, supported by the 

strongest evidence, ii. 49. 
' MuTor, Sie,' a periocBcal paper, v. 278. 
' Modem characters from Snidcspeare,* Iv. 94. 
Monasteries, L 300; iii. 162. 

Monboddo, Lord, and his Works, iL 236, 345 ; iii: 293 ; v. 1 57, n. 
Monckton, Hon. Miss, (now Countess of Cork), iv. 386. 

. me authour's verses to, iv. 388. 

Monro, Dr. v. 144. 

Montagu, Mrs. her ' Essay on Sfaakspeare,* ii. 177. 

anecdotes of, iii. 265 ; iv. 354 ; v. 160. 

Montrose, the late Duke of, iv. 80, 386. 

Monuments in St. Paul's church, iL 322. 

Moody, Mr. the actor, iii. 68. 

Moor, Dr. (Greek Professor at Glasgow), iii. 231, m 

Moore, Dr. Heiuy, ii. 250. 

More^ Miss Haniudi, iv. 95, 374 ; v. 159. 

Morris, Miss, Johnson's last words spoken to her, v. 305. 

Mounsey, Dr. of Chdsea, his character, ii. 158. 

Mountstuart, Lord, (now Marquis of Bute), u. 121; iiL 156, 

192; V. 1, 11. 
' Mourning Bride,* description of the temple in that play, highly 

commended, ii. 175. ^ 

Mudge, Rev. Mr. Zachariah, i. 312 ; iv. 357, 376. 

Dr. i. 312; v. 121. 

Murphy, ArAur,E8q. i. 264, 293, 308, 341 ; ii. 215 ; iii 232. 

his *• Poetical Epistle to Johnson,' i 292. 

Murray, Mr. SoUdtor (^eral of Scotland, iii. 206. 
Musgrave, Dr. Samuel, iv. 155. 
Musick, iii. 38. 



Mjddlelon, Colflod, Ins am jmdhncriptMm in honooriir Johnson, 

▼. 308. * 

N. 

Nares,B«r. John, his ' Elements ofOttfaoepf,* ai^ mutation of 

Johnson's stjde, y« 877 
NaA, Boo, DedicBtion, L 5. 

-— - Rev. Dr. his' History ofWoioeslmhiie,*^. 189,1k 

National Debt, iL 215. 

Natoial auction horn parenu to children instinctive; not vice 
verta^ n. 187. 

r; • the reason asstgned, iv. 225. 

Negroes, iiL 278, 323 ; ir. 52. 

-;; Johnson's aiguments in fitvouiof one, iy. 42. 

Ndson*s « Festivals and Fasts,' iii. 180. 

Newfaaven, Lord, iv. 242. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, Johnson's pndse of, ii, 57, 213. 

— Dr. Thomas, Hate Bidiop of Bristol), v. 169. 

NichoOs, Dr^ Jofanson^s review of his Disoouise db Anhna Me- 
dics undiscovered, iv. 5 

-^ Mr. John, v. 47, 253. 

— his oommmiications as to Johnson, iv. 3 14 ; v. 296. 

N100I, Mr. George, Johnson's letter to, v. 249. 

NUadmiraH^ the propriety of that nuudm discussed, iii. 82. 

Nollekens, Mr. iv. 59. 

NonjarorB,iiL65; v. 171. 

Nord^ Diidl^, Esq. iv. 362. 

Lord, his Lordship's letters as Chancellor of the University 

of Oxford to the Vice Chancdlor, in fevour of Johnson, iii. 56. 

Northumberhmd, Elizabeth, Duchess of, iv. 110. 

Hugh, Duke of, ii, 219. 

-Norton, Sir Fletcher, iL 178; iiL 194. 

Nowd, Rev. Dr. v. 179, 180. 

^^f y«e »W«*» *fae motto on Johnson's watch, iL 152. 

O. 

O'Connor, Charles, Esq. the Irish antiquarian, Jrfinson's letters to. 
, L 259, 339; iU. 306. 

r— account of, iii. 306, w. 

Ode to Friendship, L 121. 
'— ^ on Winter, L 138, 141. 
Odes by Cumberland, iii. 235. 

VOL. V. ' H H 
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Ogavie, Dr. John, iL 29. 

Oglethorpe, Genoal, anecdotes of, i. 91 ; ii 266, 267, 368, 269 ; 

uL 74,246; m 121. 
Old age, iy. 140,174. 
Oldfidd, Dr. anecdote of, iiL 246. 
Oldham's imitatioD of Juvenal, i. 83. 
Odys, Wniiam, his part in the Hazleian Miscellany, L 136. 
Oliver, Dame, Johnson^s schoolmistress, L 1 8, 1 9. 
'01]aPodiida,'T.314,f». 
Omai,iiL204. 
Oratory, ii 298; iy.381. 
Oifind, Lord, his gallery of pictures, v. 215. 
Orme, Mr. die hi^orian, iv. 128. 

f- Captain, iv. 367. 

Orreiy, John, the fifOi Earl of, L 144; ii.l2S; iv.l51; v. 59. 

hisLlfeofSwift,iv-89. 

Osbom, Francis, his works, ii 279. 

Osborne, Thomas, the bookseller, L 1 1 6. 

Ossian, Poems of, their merit and authenticity discussed, ii. 6, 

214 ; iiL*27, 29, 30, 37, 38, 40, 46 ; v. 134, 135. 
Ostentation, ii. 77, 147; iii.195; iy.286; v. 68, 294. 
' OtheUo,' its useful moral, in. 232. 
— — «— -^ the drunken diidogue in that play the most excellent of 

its kind, iii. 232. 
— ^— — the doctrine in that pUy^-' he that is robbed,' &c. con- 
troverted, iy. 183. 
Otway, iv. 299. 
Oxford University, hig^y praised, ii. 148 ; iiL 209. 



P. 

Palmer, the Rev. Thomas Fyscfae, v. 8. 

the Rev. Jdm, his- answer to Dr. Priestley, on Philoso- 
phical Necesnty, iv. 1 3 1 , «. 
Palmerston, Henry, the second Visoount, i. 287 ; v. 1 1 2. 
Pamphlets, iv. 156. 
Pantmg, Dr. i. 43* 

Paoli, Geneial, iL 171, 173,306,309; iii 227; iv.l63; v. 208. 
ParadiM, John, Esq. t. 1 57, 248, n. 
— - character m, and Johnson's letter to^ v. 248. 
Parentheses, disapproved of by Johnson, v. 74, 
Parish derks, v. 9. 
Parker, Mr. SackviUe^ v. 192. 
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BuneO, Dr. Ooidimitli's Life of; iu 254. 

Jofanaon't life of, and Epitaph on, iv.33S. 

> diyrted fiwig e in oneof ha potms, iv« 226. 

Pair, Rev. Dr. IT. 294; t. 119,fi.,3]l. 

Paiaon, the life ofa oonaGiatioas one, not an em life, t?. 139. 

Pamon week, IL 276. 

P^tetspn, Mr. Samad, ii. 962; iiL 280. 

-— fail son, iiL 280; v. 107, 158, «. 

The Patriot.' a tragedy by Mr. Joa^ Simpeon, fennd amoi« 

.^Mhnam'aP^iers, and felady imputed to him, iii, 222. 
Fatnobsm, iiL 71. 

Patten, Dr. v. 48. 

Pearee, Dr. Zachaiy, Bidiop of Rodiester, L 249; iiL 307. 

Peerg, House oi; ought geDenJly to exerase their judidal power. 

ir. 183. 
— - of Scotland, and their undue mfeienoe, v. ISO, 131. 
Pdham, R^Hcm.Henij, Oanick's CMe on Us I>eath, i. 212. 
Pemfaroke College, Oxford, enunent men of, L 45. 

— Heniy, htte Bad of, iiL 52, n. 

Pennanrs 'Tour,» iv. 1 1 1. 

* Loudon,* vr, 1 13. 

Pension, Johnson's, L 308 ; iL 36. 

Pepys, William WeDer, Esq. iv. 363 ; v. 108. 

Percy,Dr.(BishopofDromore),L22,44,106; iLl58; iiLl76: 
iv. 109, 110, 114, 117. 

-"— — " letters on a difibence between 

Johnson and him, iv. 109, 1 17. 

- proved to be the heir male of the 



ancient Earls of Northumberland, iv. 1 1 0. 
Perkins, Mr., successor to Mr. Thrale, iv. 364. 

letters from Johnson to, iii. 13; iv. 395; v. 39, 140, 246. 

Peters, Mr; Dr. Taylor's upper servant, iii. 196. 

Peterborough, Earl of, v. 214. 

Petitions, popular, to distress government, easily obtained, ii. 178. 

Peyton, Mr. L 146; ii. 244. 

Pliaeax, contrasted with Mr. Fox, iv. 105. 

Philips, the musician, Johnson's epitaph on, L 1 1 0. 

-^— the poet, Johnson's Life of, iv. 334. 

Miss, the smger, now Mrs, Crouch. See Crouch, 

Oi (^iXo* tf <pi\9Sy L 161 ; iv. 222. " 

Philosophers, ancient, their good humour with each other in dis- 
putation, accounted for, ni. 206. 
Philosophy, iv. 143. 
Pieresc, iii. 92. 
Pig, the learned, v. 258. 
Pindar, West's translation of, iv. 306. 
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Piozzi, Mrs. ii 83 ; iiL 72, 2S9 ; iv. 153 ; v. 290. 
H- anecdotes of Johnsofn rdated by her, oonertcd, or ex- 
plained, i 1 5, 40, 59 ; ii. 24, n. ; v. 221, 223, 225, 228. 

letter from her to Johnson, iv. 258. ' 

6om Johnson to her, iv. 260 ; v. 109. 



-. burlesque ode to her, v. 274. 



Pitt, Right Hon. WiUian, Earl of Chatham, ii 281 ; v. 200. 

' his letter to the authour, on hia ex- 
ertions for government, v. 143, n. 
Pity, not natmsl to man, ii. 43. 
Planta,Mr.iiLl22,n. 
Planting trees, iv. 46. 
Plaxton, lUv. George, i. 12, «. 
Players,— Porter, dive, Piitdiaid, v. 1 24. 
Plymouth, Johnson's visit to, i. 3 1 1 , 3 1 S. 
Pocodce, Edward, the Orientalist, iv. 107* 
Poetry, reflectkms on, iii. 75, 227, 230, 23 1. 

not definable, iii. 228, 231. ,,^ 

_ the cause of languages being preserved, iii.^ 228. — The 
beauties not transQatable, t^. \ 

of Johnson, while young, i. 24, 30. 

Poets, Johnson's Lives of. See Lives, 

Pofidan's Poems, Johnson's projected edition of, L 56, 

Poor,, in En^and, better provided for than in any other oountiy , 

, ii.218. 
Pope,i 94, 106; ii. 174; iv. 169, 170. 
compared with Dryden, ii. 102 ; iv. 324. 

— Lady Bolingbroke's description of, iv. 161. 
his Life,.by Ruff head, ii. 255. 

— Johnson's translation of his ' Messiah,' i. 35. 
. r- his • Homer,' iv. 96. 

his « Universal Prayer,' iv. 184. 

his ' Essay on Man,' iv. 237, i. 

his Epitaphs, i. 270. 

Johnson's Life of, iv. 324. ■ 

Dr. Walter, his ' Old Man's Wish,' iv. 298. 

Porter, Mrs. (afterwards Johnson's wife), i. 6 1 . 

Miss Lucy, i. 61 ; ii. 154; iiL 183, 191. 

-: Johnson's letters to, iii. 107, 108 ; iv. 228, 368 ; v. 27, 

28, 112, 125, 138, 143, 155, 281. 

Mrs.'the actress, v. 124. 

Porteus, Dr. Beilby, Lord Bishop of Ixmdon, iv. 1 18, 1 19, 357. 

Portmore, Earl of, v. 1 5 1 . 

Praise from those we love, delightful, i. 164. 

^Tayer,ii. 100,176; v. 178. 
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FnjcB «id Mcditationi, JoIumoii**, ▼. 9oM.^Uis cxiiMNtdiMiy 

mfcrlbr Ins departed wife, i. 1 84^ ) S9. 
V tma u Dg of the gBttWiaheil dcntg^, n. 60^ 6K 

of fenude Quaken, tL65. 

« nreoncor,' Doddey's, L 146. 

FndadnadoB, n. 191* See LUbert^ mmd M cr^^tVy. 

PmdBgMt, Mr. icmaikaUe aneodote of, ii. SrO. 

Presentiment, a remaikable story ooncemmg^ ii. lI'iO. 

Ptcsbjterians, n. 190. 

Piioe,Dr.T.92. 

Priestley, Dr. Johnson's opinioo of, ii. 91 1 ; v. 1 18, n. 

Prince of Wales, his happiness, y. 68. 

Prins^ Sir John, iiL S56. 

Printing, in. 999. 

andent, iii. 119. 

Prior's poetiy, iL 170 ; ir. 952. 

Pritduurd, Mn. iii. 78. 

Probadoner, ii 258. 

Procurators of Edinburgh, their case, v. \ U. 

Professions, some objeeoonsto all, ii. 9 i 5. 

* Project, the,' a poem, iv. 155, 

Pronunciation, it 248. 

Prostitution, iiL 919. 

Providence, a particular, v. 157, ft. 

Prussia, Frederick, King of, his writings, ii. 41 . 

Psafananazer, Oeoige, iy. 159 

Psalms^ best metrical transkition of, iii. 209. 

Public amusemenu keep peqde from vice, ii. 957. 

speaking, no true test of a man's powen, iii. 63 ; v. 63. 

Puns, iv. 162, 362; v. 199. 

Q. 

Quakers, iii. 179; iv. 136, &c ; v. 93. 

- of their women preaching, ii, 65» 

Queensbury, Charles, late Duke of, iii. 89. 

Quin, James (the actor), iii 89, 90. 

Quintillian, iv. 913. 

.Quotation, classical, the parole of literary men, iv* 380. 

Quo* D£us vult perdere^ &c traced to its souite, v. 66, m. 

R. 

Rackstrow, of Fleet-atzcet, Johnson^s colonel in the Train Bondt, 
V. 201. 

M II 3 
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Raddifie, Rev. Dr. Master of Pembidte CoQ^e, L 214. 

John, M.D. his tniTelliiig feUowghip, v. 177. 

Ralph, Mr. James, iv. 339, n. 

^ Rambler,' Johnson's, published, i. 136—158, 167, &c. 334. 

I remarks on, L 334 ; iiL 234. 

— — . Shenstone's critidsm on, iii. 174. 

Ramsay, Allan, Esq. (painter to Ids Majesty), iv. 168 ; v. 251. 

Ranby, John, Esq. iv. 44. 

Rank, its importanoe in society, ii. 51 • 

' Rasselas, Prince of Abysrinia,' Johnson's, i 279 ; iv. 154. 

translated into four languages, iL 295. 

American edition of, iL 295. 

Reading, the manner and effect of, L 32 ; m. 80, 83 ; iv. 34. 

Reed, Isaac, Esq. iv. 315. 

* Rehearsal, the,^ Johnson's opnion of that fiuce, v. 202. 

criticisms on, ii. 256. 

Rdn-deer, project for introducing them into England, ii. 256. 

Relationshq), attadunent grounded on, diminisned by oomiiieKoe, 
iL245. 

Religion and rdig^ous establishments, i 39; iL 190, 191, 192, 
251, 252; iiL 159, 179, 212; iv. 133, 134,135, 136, 
369 ; V. 5, 7, 8. 

Roman Catholickand Presbyterian, iL 190, 240 ; iv. 242. 

— — — i— that he who does not feel joy in it is far fiom the king- 
dom of heaven, a rash doctrine, iv. 1 76. 

Rdigious orders, iii. 159. 

Republicans wish to level down as fiir as themselves, but cannot - 
bear to level up to themselves, iL 52. 

' RetptMioE,^ the work so entitled, iiL 242. 

Review, Johnson's plan of one, L 229. 

Reviews, and Reviewers, ii. 138 ; iiL 295 ; v. 96. 

Revolution, v. 56, 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, L 191, 264, 31 1 ; iii. 84, 233. 

his ' Discourses,' iv. 207 ; v. 203. 

his even and placid temper, iiL 201. 

Johnson's letters to, ii. 87, 229, 232; iiL 34, 272, 

273, 281 ; v. 17, 47, 83, 101, 107, 136, 250, 301. 

— — anecdotes of Johnson by him, iL 196 ; v. 68. 

Rheumatism, receipt for, iii. 83. 

Rhyme, iL 212; iv. 96, « 

Richardson, Mr. Samuel, anecdotes of, L 108, 158, 337^ 338 ; 
iL 180; iv. 25, 150, 307, fi. 

compared with Fielding, iL 145, 262.* 

. . with Frcndi novelists, iL 313. 

I his works, iL 262. 
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Biches, iL 45, 255; iv. lOS, 153; v. 16. 

RUUcule,iv. 296. 

Riots in 1780, account of, iv. 263. 

Bising eaily, iv« 9. 

Boberts, Miss, i 271 ; ii. 38. 

Robertson, Rev. Dr. William, u. 321; iv. 168. 

his first introduction to Johnson, iv. 1 69. 

his works, ii. 148, 322. 

his imitation of Johnson's style, iv. 14 ; v. 276. 

Robinson, Sir Thomas, ii. 41, 218. 

Rochester's Poems, iv. 32. 

Rdit, Ridiard, his ' Dicdonary of Trade and Commerce,* i. S95. 

- anecdotes of, i 296. 
Romances, L31. 

— — reasons for reading them, iii. 198. 

Roscommon, life of, L 148. 

Round Robin, literary, liL 274. 

Rousseau, iL 44, 107, 408. 

Rowe, Mrs. her works, i. 252. 

Royal Academy, instituted, ii. 1 6 1 . 

Rudd, Mrs. Margaret Caroline, iii. 271 ; iv. 1G7. 

Ruddiman, Mr. Thomas, i. 165 ; iv. 209. 

Ruff head's Life of Pope, iL 255. 

Russia, Catharine, Empress of, v. 1 6 1 . 

Rutty, Dr. his ' Spiritual Diary,* iv. 11. 

Ryland, Mr. V. 242. 



S. 

Sailors, their life, iii. 161 ; iv. 104. 
Salamanca University, iL 57. 
Sanderson, Bishop, v. 295, n. 
Sarpi, Paoli, his ' Council of Trent,* L 98. 
— .- his Idfe, by Johnson, L 102. 
Sayage, Richard, anecdotes of, L 125. 
I Johnson's Life of, L 124, 130. 

inquiry as to his birth, L 131. 

his Tragedy of ' Sir Thomas Overbury,' represented, iai. 

309. 
Savages, iiL 242^ v. 92, 193. 

■ always cruel, ii. 44. 
Scarsdale, Lord, iv. 2. 

Schools, Scottish, do not make critical scholars, ii. 259. 
Schoohuasters, iL 236; 
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Schoolmasters, law cases respecting them, n. 270— -278; iv. 53* 
Scorpions, oirious anecdote concerning, n, 149. 
Scotdb, their pronunciation, ii. 247. 

lairds, L 388. See Landlord and Tenant. 
Scotchmen, their steady perseverance to attain an object, iv. 5191. 

their great nationality, v. 71. 

Scotland, and the Scotch, Jdhnson's opinion of, and hon'tnots on, 

ii. 169, 209 ; iii. 34, 35, 51, 194 ; iv. 380 ; v. 54. 
Scottish literature, u. 302 ; iiL 85. 
Scott, Sir William, ii. 64, 1 92 ; iv. 100, 378. 
Mr. of Amwell, his Elegies, iiL 75. 

■ ■ Geoige Lewis, Esq. iii. 312. 
Scriptures, ^e Holy, iiL 247. 

Johnson's letter on the proposals to translate them into 

Erse, ii. 125. 
Scripture phrases, ii. 299. 
Seeker, Archbishop, i. 9 ; iv. 308. 
Second sight, ii. 239. 
Seduction, iii. 212 ; v. 286. 
Selected works,* ill. 223; iv. 67. t 

Semel insanivimits omnes^ traced to its sour^, v. 66, n. 
Sensibility, ii. 181 ; iiL 190; v. 102. 
Sermons, die best English, iv. 87. 
Servants, iL 303; iv. 153. 
Seward, Rev. Mr. iii. 188, 350. 

Miss Anna, i, 16, «. 59, «.; v. 212, 258, 

William, Esq. iii. 182, 318 ; v. 97, 98. 

Shakspeare, compared with Congreve, ii. 175. 

■ with Comeille, iv. 295. 
— — with Milton, iv. 353. 

■ — his description of night, in ' Macbeth,' faulty, iL 178. 
his description of Dover Cliff, fSaulty, ii. 176. 

■ his Witches, of his own creation, iv. 218. 

' Johnson's opinion of, iv. .218. 

Johnson's edition of his Plays, i. 136; iL 97, 202, 

291. 

; ■ Johnson's opinion of his learning, iv. 297. 

I ■ remarks on, iL 97 ; iii. 244^ 264 ; iv. 295. Sec 

Othello and Mrs. Montagu, 

■ — the second folio edition of his Pla3rs (1632) adulter- 

ated in every page, iii. 320, n. 
Sharpe, Rev. Dr. Gregory, ii. 217. 
Sharpe's ' Letters on Italy,* iii. 244. 
Shaw, Cuthbert, his poem of 'The Race,' iL 131. 
Rev. Mr. his Erse Grammar, iii. 298. 
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Shaw, Rev. Mr. his pamphkt on Osdan; v. 134. 

Dr. Thomas, (the traveller), iv. 389. 

Shebbeare, Dr. iv. 390; v. 96. 
Shenstone, his verses at an inn, iiL 173* 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, Esq. iil 309, 310. 

Thomas, Esq. i. 308—319.; iL 5, 56, 176, 216, 249; 

iii. 47, 199; v. 97, 103. 

Mrs. i. 322. 

ShieU^ Mr. Robert, i. 146, 1 90 ; iii. 223. 

Shipl^, Dr. Jonathan (late Bishop of St Asaph), v. 128. 

Short Hand, u. 310; iv. 108. 

Shrewsbury, ii 279. 

Siam, embassy from the King of, to Louis the Fourteenth, iv> 1 73. 

Siddons, Mrs. her visit to Johnson, v. 123. 

Sibbald, Sir Robert, M.D. iv. 68. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his receipt to preserve a wife^s chastity, iii. 

330, n, 
Simpson, Joseph, Esq. E 89; iv. 195. 

■ Johnson's letter to, i. 284. 
Sin, original, v. 7. 

Skoie, Sir John, the great antiquary of Scotland, iv. 250, i». 

Slavery, and Slave Trade, iv. 43. See Negroes, 

Sleep, iv. 10. 

' Slow,' its meaning in the first line of GoIdsmith^s ^ Traveller,* 

iv. 92. 
Smart, Christopher, i. 247 ; ii. 7. 
Smith, Dr. Adam, iii. 358 ; v. 71. 

his ' Wealth of Nations,' iiL 155. 

• Captain, iv. 107. 

Edmund, his verses to Pococke, iv. 107. 

Smollett, Tobias, his letter to Wilkes, i. 287. 

Society, civilized, its customs, iL 47, 51 ; iv. 93, 360. 

Solamen mUeris^ &c. the authour of that line yet undiscovered, v. 

67, «. 
Soldiers, iii. 205. 
Somerville, Lord, the authour's warm and grateful remembrance 

ofhim, iv. 327. 
South, Rev. Dr. iL 191. 
Southwell, Thomas, the second Lord, i. 191; iv. 216 ; v. 59. 

Thomas Oeoxge, the third Lord, iv. 278, n. 

■ Viscountess, Johnson's letter to, iv. 277. 

the Hon, Edmund, iv. 278, n- 

Spanish plays fit only for children, iv. 293. 
Spearing, Mr. the attorney, L 94. 

* Spectetor,' the, ii. 298 ; iiL 91, 226. 
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Spence, the Rev. Joseph, his aoooui^t of Blacklock*s deacnptiatk of 

visible objects, unsatisfactory, ii. 70. 
— — ^— his ' Anecdotes,' iv. 343. 
Spirits, evil, v. 1 74. 
' Spleen, the,' a poem, iii. 230. 
Stanhope, Mr. Lord Chesterfield's son, v. 213* 
Stanton, Mr. the actor, ui. 1S4. 
Staunton, Sir George, Johnson's letter to, i. 303. 
Statuary compared with painting, iii. 16S. 
Stede, Right Hon. Thomas, L 105. 

Mr. his ' Protodia Rationalitf* iii. 53. 

Sir Richard, iii. 170 ; iv. 330, 378. 

Steevens, G^rge, Esq. assists in Johnson's Shakspeafe, iL 801, 
291.- 

Johnson's letters to, ii. 358 ; iii. 291. 

■■ communications from, respecting Johnson, ▼. 305) 

et seq, 
Sterne, Rev. Laurence, iu 308. See Tristram Shandy, 
Stewart, Francis, Johnson's amanuensis^ iv. 354. 
Stirling corporation, iii. 95. 
StopfoKl, Hon. General Edward, iii. 97. 
Strahan, Wilfiam, Esq. i. 932 ; iii. 39, 50; iv. 901. 
his letter recommending Johnson to be brought into Par« 

liament, ii. 225. 
jun. his death, iv. 378. 

— Mrs. Johnson's letters to, iv. 379 ; v. 25. 
— — Rev. Mr. v. 156. 

Strickland, Mrs. iiL 313, n. 
Stratford Jubilee. See Garrick. 
Stuart Family, ii. 305. 

Hon. (Jol. James, iv. 234, 252. 

— Hon, and Rev. William, v. 81. 

■ Andrew, Esq. his letters to Iiord Mansfield, ii 314. 

Study, method of, i. 44 ; ii. 76. 

Style, iv. 14; and see Temple^ Sir William* 

— of English writers, how ha distinguishable, iv. 119. 

— <-^ miserably bad in general, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, iv. 87. 
— — Johnson's remarks on, i. 177 ; iv. 15. 
various kinds of, ii. 278. 

— the modem mudi superior to that of the last century, iv. 96 ; 

— and to that of the reign of Queen Anqe, iv. 8/. 
-— — instances of particular imitations, v. 274, &c. 
Subordination necessary for society and human happiness, ii. 5U 
03, 305 ; iii. 54 ; iv 190. 
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Subcndmation, the ground of all intellectual impvovements, iL 303. 
' impaued in England, in modem times, by the in« 

creaseofmoney, iv. 100. 
Suicide, iL 314; v. 36. 
Swalldws, ii. lio. 
Swearing, ii. 158, S54; iv. 30. 
Sweden, the late King of, iiL 334. 
Swift, Earl Gower's letter to, concerning Johnson^s obtaining a 

degree, L 95. 
-— — Johnson's opinion of his works, ii. 55, 158, 219 ; iiL 46. 

— ^— ■ Jouinal4etterB to Stdla, v. 6S. 

Johnson's Life of, iv. 340. ' 

-^--. Delany's and Lord Orrery's account of him, vr. 89. 

Swinfen, Dr. L 36, 51. 

Swinton, Rev. Mr.i 216. 

Sydenham, Dr. Johnson's life of, L 1 15. 

Sympathy with others in distress, ii 64 ; iiL 1 90. 



T. 

Table.talk,Sir Robert Wa^le's rule for, iiL 246. 
Tadtus, remarks on his style, iL '276, 
* Tale of a Tub,' u. 55. 
Taste, iL 277. 

alters in the progress of life, ii. 1 10. 

Tt^tes and characters of men. Sir Joshua Reynolds's standard for 

judging of them, v. 193. ^ 

Taverns, iiL 173. 

« Taxation no Tyranny,' iiL 42, 61. 
Taylor, Rev. Dr. Johnson's visit to, iiL 195, 335 ; iv. 22. 
■ Johnson's letters to, L 187 ; v. 108. 

anecdotes of, L 32, 45 ; iiL 195 ; iv. 22, 30. 

'— — « Johnson's characteristic account of, UL 195, 335; iv. 22; 

V. 154. 

the Chevalier, iv.*224. 

— — Jeremy, v. 1 28. 

—— *— . the editor of Demosthenes iv. 155. 

Tea, i. 353. . 

Temple, Rev. Mr. (the authour's old and intimate friend), ii. 43 ; 

ui. 45. 

lus well-written character of Gray, v. 40. 

i Sir William, first gave cadence to English prose, iv. 96. 

Tenderness, the want of, a proof of want of parts, ii. 2 10. 
Testimony, general, ii. 14,29 :.^«ompared with argument, v. 89. 
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Tests, iii. 41. 

Thames' wit, iv. 305. 

Theocritus, iy. 289. 

Thomas, Mr. Nathanad, iii. 384. 

Thomas i. Kempis, iv. 67 ; v. 1 63. 

Thomson, Rev. James Hi. 247, &c. 

the poet, h& works, ii. 55, 157. 

aiii^odotes of, iii. SI 1 , 331 ; iv. 196. 

Thornton, Bonnd, Esq: his burlesque Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, 

ii.27. 
Thrale, Henry, Esq. vL 91—96, 169; iii. 190, S03, 218; iv. 
277. 

his death, iv. 365. 



sale of his brewhouse, iv. 366. 
Mrs. See Piozzi. 



TTiuanusj Johnsoif s projposed translation of, v. 299. 

lliurloWy Lord, his opinion on the liberty of the pulpit, iii. 254. 

— — ^— his letter to Johnson, iv. 280. 

— — Johnson's opinion of, v. 64, 209, 253. 

— his letter to the authoiir on Johnson's profposed tour to 
Italy, V. 216. 

— — Johnson's letter to him on that occasion, v. 229. 

Toleration, ii. 340 ; iv. 218, 291. 
Topham's case, iii. 210. 
Toplady, Rev. Mr. ii. 841. 
Torture in Holland, ii. 78. ' 
Tory, Johnson's description of,viv.394. 

moderate, when m opposition to government, iv. 366. 

Towers, Dr. Joseph, iii. 44. 

his ' Essay on the Life^ &c of Johnson,* iv. 319. 

Townley, Charles, Esq. iii. 313, n, 

Townly, Mr. (the engraver), v. 309. 

Townsend, Right Hon* Charles^ ii. 308. 

Townson, Rev. D^. v. 1 86, n. 

Trade, Johnson's remarks on, iL 184. 

— - — adventurous, more persons, ruined by it, than by gamiiigy 

iii. 220. 
Tradesmen retired from business, ii. 207 ;. iv. 18.- 
Translation, iiL 228. 
^ Traveller,' Goldsmith's poem, ii. 83. 

Johnson's lines in, ii. 103 ; his high praise of, u, 321 . 

TraveUing, iii. 228 ; iv. 56. 
Travels, the authour's, iv. 138. 

books of, good in proportion to what the tiayeller has 
previously in his mind, iv. 139- 



/ 
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Trimleston, Lofd, iv. 67. 

Trinity, Johnson's belief in, and just disapprobation of its being 

discussed in a mixed oompanj, iL 340. 
« Tristnim Shandy,* iii. 1 71. 
Truth, importance of a regard to, ii 39; iiL 159; iv. 69, 70; 

V. 189. 
« Turkish Spy,* authours of, y. 82. 
' Twiss's Tnyek in Spain,' iii. 69. 
Tyburn. See Execution of CriminaU. 
Tyen, Mr. Thomas, his odd description of Jcdmson, iv. 145. 

anecdotes of, iv. 146. 

Tyrawley, James 0*Hani, second Lord, iL 398. 
Tytler's vindication of Mary, Queen of Scots, iii. 38. 



U AND V. 

Valetudinarian, generally a disagreeable character^ iii. 1 98, 351 • 

' Vanity of Human Wishes,' John8on*s poem, i. 148, 150. 

Vanity cured by living in London, ii. S08. 

Vansittart, Dr. Robert, I 286. 

Vauxhall Gardens, iv. 146. 

Veal, Mrs. ii. 252. 

Vesey, Agmondesham, Esq. iv. 307. 

' Vicar of Wakefield,* ii. «3. 

' ' written before the * Traveller,* but pub- 

lished after, iv. 1 58. 

— — ■ ■■ — -— two fine passages, originally in it, struck out 

by the authour, iv. 8 1 2. 
Vilette, Rev. Mr. (Ordinary of Newgate), his just claims on the 

publick, v.Slk 
' Village, Deserted,* Goldsmith's, iL 104. 
< Village,* Re^. Mr. Crabbe*s, v. 60. 
Virgil, compared with Homer, v. 100. 

' Johnson*8 juvenile translations from, L 24. 
— Baskervi]le*s edition of, presented by Johnson to Pembroke 

College, ii. 1 60. 
Virtue and Vice, iL 332 ; iv. 1 90. 

* Visbn of Theodore the Hermit,* considered by Johnson the best 

thing he ever wrote, L 148. 
' Visiter, the Universal,' a periodical paper, iii. 69. 
Vivacity, acquirable, iiL 1 82. 

* Universal llistor^»* the authours of, v. 271. 
Univernties, £ngliidi,not rich enough, iii. 208. 

VOL. V. I I 
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Uitea. Sylvmus, Johnson's Latin ode on, i. 79. 

Volaaio»,nL 189. 

Votadic, u. 41, 98, 102 ; iiL 188. 

Vows, n. 199; iv. 194. 

Udicr, Aidibbfaop, ii 21 9. . 

Usuiy, Hi 320. 

Vyiev Rev. Dr. iu. 321 ; v. 257. 

— Johnaon's letters to, iii. 320; iv. 281 ; v. 289. 



Wales, Johnson's visit to, iii. 12. 

— Prince of. See Prince, 

Walker, J. Cooper, Esq. of the Treasury, Dublin, i. 258 ; iii. 113. 

John, V. 88. 

Wall, Dr. phyadan at Oxford, v. 177. 

Waft of China, iv. 107. 

WaDei, the poet, iL 372; iv. 151 . 

— — extract from his • Divine Poesy,' v. 175, 7i. 

~ Johnson's Life of, iv. 317. 

Walmslcy, Gilbert, Esq. i. 48, 154. 

"—^ — • his letter, recommending Johnson and Garrick i 69 

his Table-talk, iii. 246. ' * 

Walpole, Hon. Hoxace, v, 198. j /. , ^ . 
— SixRoberty lu» adimm*f»tton defended, i. 93. 

Walton, Isaac, his ; I-W "^S5' 29^- 
Wapi4ng, worth beiDg explored, v. 83. 

War, iv. 104. 
Warburton,i.l3^2?9i267. 

^ made a bishop by Pope, ii. 136, 208, «. 

^ . his contest with Lowth, ii. 136. 

^ Johnson's character of, iv. 326. 

^ —his judgment concerning biographers, i. 4. 

\^afd, the noted Dr. iv. 224. 

parley Camp, iv. 197. 

Warren, the first bookseller in Birmingham, i. 53. < 

^ Dr. hia generous attendance on Johnson, during his last 

iUness, v. 300. 
Warton, Rev. Dr. Joseph, his * Essay on Pope's Life and Genids * 

ii. 52; iv. 69. 
Johnson's letters to, i. 198; Ji. 202. 
Rev. Thomas, i. Advertisement, x. 260,267,271; iii. 

169,287. 
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Warton, Rev. Thomas, his entertaining account of Johnson*! con- 
versation when at Oxford in 1732, i. 214. 

Johnson's letters to, i. 213, 219—228, 

235, 236,260, 271, 272; ii 161, 201; iu. 169. 

Waste, household, hardly definable, iv. 103. 

Watson, Rev. Dr. (Bishop of Landaff), v. 1. 

Watts, Dr. his works, i,252. 

his life, iii. 322. 

Wealth, the right employment of it, v. 63 . 

Weather, its influence, ii. 55; v. 242, n. 

Webster, Rev. Dr. Alexander, il 356, 359. 

Wedderbume. See Louglihorough, 

Welch, Saunders, Esq. iv. 56^ 2;44 ; v. 69. 

Johnson's letter to, iv. 5G. 

Wentworth, Mr. Johnson's schoolmaster lit Stourbridge, i. 23. 

Wesley, Rev. John, iv. 7 1 , 1 35, 229. 

Johnson's letter to, iv. 229- 

^ West's * Pindar,' iv. 306. 

Westcote, Lord, confirms to Johnson the truth of his nephew'* 
vision, V. 182. , 

Westminster Abbey, first musical festival at, v. 167. 

Wethcrell, Rev. Dr.iu. 79, 164. 

— Jlev.Dr. Johnson's letter to, iii. 148. 

Wheeler, Rev. Dr. Johnson's letter to, iv. 203. 

Whi^ism, a negation of all principle, ii. 38. 

Whigs, Johnson's definition of, iv. 378. 

no great private enmity between them and Tories, v. 175. 

White, Rev. Mr. Henry, v. 257. 

-^ — Rev. Dr. Joseph, ii. 295. 

Whiteficld, Riev. George, now Bishop in Pennsylvania, his cha- 
racter, i. 50 ; ii. 78 ; iv. 244. 

Whitefoord, Caleb, Esq. v. 205. 

Whitehead, Paul, Esq. i. 90. 

Wffliam,Esq.i.6; iv.391. 

* Whole Duty of Man,' conjectures on its authour, ii. 322. 

Wife, praise from one, delightful, J. 1 64. 

qualities of, Sir Thomas Dverbury's verses on, ii. 1 68. ' 

a studious, aigmnentative one, very troublesome, iv. 310. 

Wilcox, Mr. the bookseller, i. 69. 

WilMbs, John, Esq. his jtu cfesprit on Johnson's Dictionary, 

meetings between him and Johnson, iii. 256, et sen»: 

iv. 379. ^ 



Johnson's opinion of, iiL 270. 
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Wilkes, anecdotes of gallantry rdate4 by him, v. 327, tc. 

■ ■ his advice how to speak at the bar of the House of 

Commons, w. 65. 

■ his pleasantoy on Jc^nson and himself as to their politicks 

and religion, iv. 65. 
William III. E^g, iii. 61. 
Williams, Mr. Zachary,i. 183, 218, 344, 945. 

Mrs. Anna, i. 183; iL 28, 66^ n. 184, 239, 296 ; b'f. 

220. 

her general peevishness, iiL 220 ; iv. 60, 373. 

— .i— — «. Johnson's tenderness for her, iii. 220, 259. 
her death, v. 1 15. 

■ Miss Helen Maria, v. 166. 

. Sir Charles Hanbury, ii, 132. 

Wilson, Rev. Mr. Johnson's letter to^ v. 48. 
Windham, Right Hon. William, v. 86, 106, 245, 300. 
— ^_— Johnson's high eulogium on, v. 382. 

-— — Johnson's letters to, v. 245. 

Wme, the use of, ii. 192, 196, 456; iii. 160, 233; iv. 84, 164, 

165, 166, 167, 224. 
Wirtemberg, Prince of, anecdote of, iL 867. 
Wit, iv. 383. 

Witches, iv. 2 1 8. See Shakipeare, 
Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker, iL 215. 
Words, big ones, not to be used for little matters, iL 73 ; iv. 141. 
Wraxall, N. W. Es^. iv. 263. 
' World, the,' periodical essays, ii. 28. 



X. 

Xenophon's ^ Treatise on Economy,' iiL 285. 

^ Retreat of the Ten Thousand,' (Book L) afibids the 

earliest specimen of a delineation of characters, iv. 310. 
Xerxes, Juvenal's mie verses on, iL 3 1 2. 



Y. 

Young, Shr William, L 153. « 

Young, Rev. Dr. his « Night Thoughts,' L 169; iL 183; iv. 6S. 
■ ■ I Johnson's Life of, iv. 337. 

anecdotes of, iv. 338, 339; v. 3, 4v 

■ ■■ inned for prderment, yet afiected to despise it, iv. 90* 
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Young, Rev. Dr. his fine image of delicate satire, v. 181. 

; — Mr. (Professor of Greek at Olasgow), his ^ Criticisms on 

Oray*s Elegy,* in imita^i of Jobnson, v. 880. 



Z. 



Zeck, anecdote of, a, 104. 
^ Zobeide,' a tragedy, iii. 231. 
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